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I In dedicatiiig this Work to one of the most emiiWDt 
' liteniiy characteis of the age, I am experieDdng a peculiar ' 
:, gmtificatioii, in which few, periwps none, of mj contempo- 
' raries can participate ; for 1 am addressing him,- whoee 
i earlieet effosions attmcted my regard, near half a centuiy 
'' past ; and during that awfiil interval of time, for fifty years 
is a trial of life of whatever may be good in jib, you have 
multiplied your talents, and have never lost a virtue. 

When I turn &om the uninterrupted studies of your 
domestic soUtade to our metropoUtan authors, the contrast, 
if not encounging, is at least extraordinary. You are not 
unaware that the revolutions of Sodety have operated on 
oar literature, and that new classes of readers have called 



forth new classes of writers. The eausea, and the conse- 
quences, of the present state of this fugitive literature, 
might form an inquiry which would ihclude some of the 
important topics which concern the Public Mind, — but an 
inquiry which might be inTidions, shall not disturb a. page 
consecrated to the record of exceDence, They who draw 
their inspiration from the hour must not, however, complain 
if with that hour they pass away. 

I. fflSRAELI. 
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Fob the fiftb time I revisd a subject which has occu- 
pied my inquirieB from early life, with feeliogs still 
delightful, and an enthusiasm not irholly diminished. 

Had not the prindple upon which this work is con- 
structed occurred to me in my youth, the materials 
which illustrate the literary character could never have 
b^en brought tt^ether. It was early in life that I con- 
ceived the idea of pursuing the history of genius by the 
Enmilar events which had occurred to men of genius. 
Searching into literary history for the literary character, 
fonned' a course of experimental philosophy in which 
every new essay verified a former trial, and confirmed a 
former truth. By the great philosophical principle of 
induction, infwences were deduced and results esta- 
blished, which, however vague and doubtful in specu- 
lation, are irredstible when the appeal is made to facts 
as ihey relate to others, attd to feelings which must be 
de<nded on as they are passing in our own breast. 
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It is not to be inferred from what I have here stated, 
that I conceive that any single man of genina will 
resemble every man of genius ; for not only man differs 
&om man, bnt varies from himself in the different stages 
of human life. All that I assert is, that every man of 
genius will discover, sooner or later, that he belongs to 
the brotherhood of his class, and that he cannot escape 
from certain habits, and feelings, and disorders, which 
arise frora the same temperament and sympathies, and 
are the necessary consequence of occupying the same 
position, and passing through the same moral existence. 
Whenever we compare men of genius with each other, 
the history of those who are no more, will serve as a 
perpetual commentary on our contemporaries. There 
are, indeed, secret feelings which theb prudence con- 
ceals, or thew fears obscure, or their modesty shrinks 
from, or their pride rejects ; but I have sometimes ima- 
gined that I have held the clue as they have lost them- 
selves in their own labyrinth. I know that many, and 
some of great celebrity, have sympathised with the 
feelings which inspired these volumes; nor, while I 
have elucidated the iiMosyncrasy of genius, have I less 
studied the hi^its and characteristics of the lovers of 
literature. 

It has been considered that the subject of this work 
might have been treated with more depth of metaphy- 
sical disquisition, and there has since appeared aa 



attempt to combine with this iavestigation the medical 
science. A work, however, should be judged by its 
design and its execution, and not by any preconceived 
notion of what it ought to be according to the critic, 
rather than the author. The nature of this work is 
dramatic rather than metaphysical. It offers a narra- 
tion or a description ; a eonversation or a monologue ; 
an incident or a scene. 

Perhaps I have sometimes foo warmly apologised for 
the infirmities of men of genius. From others we may 
hourly learn to treat with levity the man of genius 
because he is (mly such. Perhaps also I may have been 
too fond of the subject, which has been for me an old 
and a favourite one — I may have' exalted the literary 
character, beyond the scale by which society is willing 
to fix it. Yet what is this Society, so omnipotent, so 
all-judicial 1 The society of to-day was not the society 
of yesterday,' Its feelings, its thoughts, its manners, 
its rights, its wishes, and its wants, are different and 
3xa changed; alike changed or alike'created by those 
very Uterary characters whom it rarely comprehends 
and often would despise. Let us no longer look upon 
this retired and peculiar class aa useless members of our 
busy race. There are mental as well as material 
labourers. The first are not less necessary ; and as 
they are much rarer, so are they more precious. These 
are they, whose "published labours" have benefited 



mankind — these are they whose thoughts can alone 
rear that beautiful fabric of social life, which it is the 
object of all good men to elevate or to support. To 
discoTer truth and to maintfun it, — to develop the 
powers, to regulate the passions, to ascertain the privi- 
leges of man, — such have ever been and such ever ought 
to be, the labours of Authors ! Whatever we enjoy 
of political and private happiness, our most necessary 
knowledge as well as our most refined pleaanres, are 
alike owing to this class of men, and of these some for 
glory, and often from benevolence, have shut themselves 
out from the very beings whom they love, and for whom 
they labour. 

Upwards of forty years have elapsed since, composed 
in a distant county, and printed at a provincial press, I 
published " An Essay on the Manners and Cienius of the 
Literary Character." To my own habitual and inhe- 
rent defects were superadded those of my youth. The 
crude production was however not ill received, for the 
edition disappeared, and the subject was found more 
interesting than the writer. 

During a long interval of twenty years, this Itttla 
work was often recalled to my recollection by several, 
and by some who have since obtained celebrity. They 
imagined that their attachment to literary pursntta had 
been strengthened even by so weak an effort. An ex- 
traordinary circumstance concurred vrith these opinions. 



A copy accidentally fell into my hands which had for- 
merly belonged to the great poetical genius of our timM, /"i \j 
and the angular fact that it had been more than once 
lead hy him, and twice in two subsequent yeaie at 
Athens, in 1810 and 1811, instantly convinced me that 
the Tolnme deserved my renewed attention. 

It WBB with these feelings that I was again strongly 
attracted to a subject from which, indeed, during the 
course of a stndious life, it had never been long diverted. 
The consequence of my labours, was the publication, in 
1818, of an octavo volume, under the title of *' The 
Lit»ary Character, illustrated by the History of Hen 
of Oenins, drawn from tbeii own feelings and con- 



' la the Preface to this Edition, in mentioning the 
foct respecting Lord Byron, which had been the im- 
mediate canse of its publication, 1 added these words : 
" I tell this fact assuredly sot from any little vanity 
which it may appear to betray ; — for the truth is, were 
I not as liberal and as candid in reapect to my own 
productions, as I hope I am to others, 1 could not have 
been gratified by the present circumstance i for the 
mar^nal notes of the noble author convey no flattery ; 
—but amidst their pungency, and sometimes thrir 
truth, the circumstance that a man of genius could 
repemse this slight effoaion at two different periods of 
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his life, was a sufficient authority, at least for an author, 
to return it once mote to the anvil." 

Some time after the publication of this Edition of 
" The Literal; Character," which was in fact a ne^w 
work, I was shown, through the kindness of an English 
gentleman lately returned from Italy, a copy of it, 
which had been given to him by Lord Bvbon, and 
which again contained marginal notes hy the noble 
author. These were peculiarly interesting, and were 
chiefly occasioned by observations on his character, 
which appeared in the work. 

In 1822 I published a new edition of this work, 
greatly enlarged, and in two volumes. I took this 
opportunity of inserting the Manuscript Notes of Lord 
Byron, with the exception of one, which, however cha- 
ifacterietic of the amiable feelings of the noble poet, and 
hovFever gratifying to my own, I had no wish to 
obtrude on the notice of the public *. 

* Aa everything connecled viih the mding of a mind like liord 
Bnum'a is interesting to the philoBopbicaJ inquirer, this note maj 
now be preserved. On that paBsage of tbe Preface of the second 
Edidon which I have akead; quoted, bi< Ixirdihip was thua pleaaed to 

" I waa wrong, bat I waa jonng uiii petulant, and probahlj wrote 
down any thing, little thinking that those obscrrations would be betrayed 
lo the author, whose abiliiiea I hiire alwaya respected, and whoae worki 
in general 1 have nad otleneT llian perik^w those of aoy Engliah author 
wbalever, except nich ■> tmt of Turkey." 
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Soon after the publication of this third Edition, I 
received the following letter from his Lordship :~— 

" Montmero, ViUa Diipuy, near 
Leghorn, Jime lU, 1832. 
" Dear Sir,— 

" If yon will permit me to call yon so, — I 
had some time ago taken tip my pen at Pisa, to thank 
you for the present of your new edition of the ' Lite- 
rary Character,' which has often been to me a con- 
solation, and always a pleasure. I was interrupted, 
however, partly by buuness, and partly by vexation of 
different kiuda, — for I have not very long ago lost a 
child by a fever, and I have had a good deal of petty 
trouble with the laws of this lawless country, on account 
of the prosecution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of a dragoon, who drew his sword 
upon some unarmed Englishmen, and whom I had 
done the honour to mistake for an officer, and to treat 
like a gentleman. He turned out to be neither, — like 
many other with medals, and in uniform ; but he paid 
for his brutality with a severe and dangerous wound, 
inflicted by nobody knows whom, for, of three sus- 
pected, and two arrested, they have been able to iden- 
tify neither ; which ia strange, since he was wounded 
in the presence of tliousands, in a public street, during 
a feast-day and full promenade. — But to return to 
tilings more analogous to the 'Literary Character:' 



I wish to Bay, that had I known that the book was to 
fall into f ottr hands, or that the MS. notes you have- 
thought worthy of publication, would have attracted 
yonr attention, I would have made th i more copious, 
and perhaps not so careless. 

" I really cannot know whether I am, or am not, 
the genius you are pleased to ctJl me, — ^but I am very 
willing to put up with the mistake, if it he one. It is 
a title dearly enough bought by most men, to render it 
endurable, even when not quit« clearly made oat, 
which it never can be, till the Posterity, whose deci' 
sions are merely dreams to ourselves, have sanctioned 
or denied it, while it can touch us no further. 

" Mr. Murray is in possession of a M8. memoir of 
mine (not to be published till I am in my grave), 
which, strange as it may seem, I never read over since 
it was written, and have no desire to read over again. 
In it, I have told what, as far as I know, is the (rwiA 
— not the whole truth — for if I had done so, I must 
have involved much private, and some dissipated 
history ; but, nevertheless, nothing but truth, as far as 
regard for others permitted it to appear, 

" I do not know whether you have seen those 
MSS. ; but, as you ore curious in. such things as relate 
to the human mind, I should feel gratified if you had. 
I also sent him (Murray), a few days dnce, a Com- 
mon-place Book, by my friend Lord Clare, cont^ning 



few things, which may pethaps ud his publication in 
caae of his snrriviiig mt . If there are any queations 
which you wonld like to ask me, as connected vitb 
jour philosophyl 9' the Uterary mind (if mine be a 
literary miod), I will answer them fairly, or give a 
reason for not, good — ^bad — or indifferent. At present, 
I am paying the penalty of having helped to spoil the 
pnbUc taste ; for, as long aa I wrote in the false 
exaggerated style of youth and the times in which we 
live, they applauded me to the very echo ; and within 
these few years, when I have endeavoured at better 
things, and written what I suspect to have the prin- 
uiple of duration in it: the Church, the Chancellor, 
and all men, even to my grand patron, Francis Jefirey, 
Esq., of the Edinburgh Review, have risen up against 
me, and my later publications. Such is Truth ! men 
dare not look her in the face, except by degrees j they 
mistake her for a Gorgon, instead of knowing her to 
be Minerva. I do not mean to apply this mytho- 
logical simile to my own endeavours, but I have only 
to turn over a few pages of your volumes, to find 
innumerable and far more illustrious instances. It is 
lucky that I am of a temper not to be easily turned aside, 
though by no means difficult to irritate. But I am 
making a dissertation, instead of writing a letter. I 
write to you from the Villa Dupny, near Leghorn, 
with the islands of Elba and Corsica vinble from my 



balcony, and my old fnend the Mediterranean rolling 
blue at my feet. As long as I retain my feeling and 
my pas^on for Nature, I can partly soften or subdue 
my other passions, and resist or endure those of otbers. 
" I have the honour to be, truly, your obliged 
and faithful servant, 

"Noel Bykon. 
"ToLDTsraeli, Esq." 

The ill-starred expedition to Greece followed this 

Letter. 



This work, conceived in youth, executed by the 
research of manhood, and associated with the noblest 
feelings of our nature, is an humble but fervent tribute, 
offered to the memory of those Master Spirits bom 
whose labours, as Burkb eloquently describes, " their 
country receives permanent service. Those who know 
how to make the silence of their closets more beneficial 
to the world than all the noise and bustle of courts, 
senates, and camps." 



LITERARY CHARACTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Literiry Chuacten, sod of the Loven of Literatnra aad Art. 

Diffused over enlightened Europe, an order of men 
has arisen, who, uninfluenced by the interests or the 
passions which give an impulse to the other classes of 
society, are connected by the secret Itnka of congenial 
puiauitB, and, insensibly to themselves, are combining 
in the same common labours, and participating in the 
same divided glory. In the metropolitan cities of 
Europe the same authors are now read, and the same 
opinions become established : the Englishman is fami- 
liar with Machiavel and Montesqiiien ; the Italian and 
the Frenchman with Bacon and Locke ; and the same 
smiles and tears are awakened on the banks of the 
Thames, of the Seine, or of the Guadalquivir, by Shake- 
speare, Moliere, and Cervantes. 

_ CoiitemponinB de toUB les bommea, 

A khan of Tartary admired the wit of Moliere, and 
discovered the Tartuffe in the Crimea ; and had this 
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CHAHACTEB. 

ingenious Rovereign survived the translation which he 
ordered, the immortal labour of the comic satirist of 
France might have laid the foundations of good taste 
even among the Turks and the Tartars. We see the 
Italian Pignotti referring to the opinion of an EngUsh 
critic, Lord Bolingbroke. for decisive authority on the 
peculiar characteristics of the historian Ouicciardini : 
the German Schlegel writes on our Shakespeare like a 
patriot ; and while the Italians admire the noble scenes 
which our Flaxman haa drawn from their great Poet, 
they have rejected the feeble attempts of their native 
artists. Such is the wide and the perpetual influence 
of this living intercourse of literary minds. 

Scarcely haVe two centnries elapsed since the litera- 
ture of every nation was limited to its fathet-land, and 
men of genius longcouldonly hope for the spread of their 
fame in the single language of ancient Rome; which 
for them had ceased to be natural, and could never be 
popular. It was in the intercourse of the wealth, the 
power, and the novel arts of the nations of Europe, 
that they learnt each other's languages ; and they die- 
covered, that however their manners varied as they 
aj-ose from their different customs, they participated in 
the same intellectual faculties, suffered from the same 
wants, and were alive to the same pleasures ; they per- 
ceived that there were no conventional fashions, nor 
national distinctions, in abstract truths and fundamental 
knowledge. A new spirit seems to bring them nearer 
to each other ; and as if literary Europe were intent to 
form but one people out of the populace of mankind 
they ofier their reciprocal labours ; they pledge to each 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 3 

other the Bame opiniotu ; and that knowledge which, like 
a small river, takes its source from one spot, at length 
mingtes with the ocean-stream common to them all. 

But those who stand connected with this literary 
community are not always sensible of the kindred 
alliance ; eveo a genius of the first order has not always 
been aware that he is the founder of a society, and that 
there will ever be a brotherhood where there is a fother- 
geniuB. 

These lltemry characters are partially, and with a 
melancholy colouring, exhibited by iroENSON. " To 
talk in private, to think in solitnde, to inquire or to 
answer inquiries, is the business of a scholar. He 
wanders about the world without pomp or terror ; and 
is neither known nor valued but by men like himself." 
Thus thought this great writer during those sad proba- 
tionary years of genius, when 

" Slow rises worlh, bj poverty deptoss'd ;" 

not yet conscious that he himself was devoting bis days 
to cast the minds of his contemporaries and of the suc- 
ceeding age in the mighty mould of his own ; for Jobh- 
80N was of that order of men whose individual genius 
becomes that of a people. A prouder conception rose 
in the majestic mind of Milton, of " that lasting fame 
and perpetuity of praise which God and good men have 
consented shall be the reward of those whose pcblished 
lABODBS advance the good of mankind." 

The LITERARY CHARACTBK IS a denomination which, 
however vague, defines the pursuits of the individual, 
and separates him fi'om other professions, although it 
frequently occurs that he is himself a member of one. 



4 LOTEKS OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

I Professional characters are modified by the change of 
/ manners, and are usually national ; while the literary 
character, from the objects in which it conceraa itself, 
retains a more permanent, and necessarily a more 
' independent nature. 

Formed by the same habits, and influenced by the 
same motives, notwithstanding the contrast of talents, 
and tempers, and the remoteness of times and places, 
the literary character has ever preseryed among its 
followers the most striking family-resemblance. The 
passion for study, the delight in books, the desire of 
solitude and celebrity, the obstructions of human life, 
the character of their pursuits, the uniformity of their 
habits, the triumphs and the disappointments of literary 
glory, were as truly described by Cicero and the 
younger Flint as by Petrarch and Erasmus, and as 
they have been by HtJMK and Gibbon. And this simi- 
larity too may equally be remarked with respect to 
that noble passion of the lovers of literature and of art 
for collecting together their mingled trensm-es ; a thirst 
which was as insatiable in Atticus and Peiresc as in 
our CsACHERODE and Townlet. We trace the feelings 
of our literary contemporaries in all ages, and among 
every people who have ranked with nations far advanced 
in civilization ; for among these may be equally observed 
both the great artificers of knowledge, and those who 
preserve unbroken the vast chain of human acquisitions. 
The one have stamped the imi^es of their minds on 
their works, and the others have preserved the circula- 
tion of this intelleclual coinage, this 

Gold of Ibe dead, 

Wbirh Time docs slill diapene; but aol devotir. 



UATTER-OF'PACT HEN. 



CHAPTER II. 



Of rtio Adverenriei of Littrary Men among [hemwlvei. — Ha(lcr-of- 
fect Men, ani Men of Wit.— The Politioil Eeonomists.— Df chote 
vho ahandou tbeir studies — Men in office. — Tbe Bibiten of public 
opinion. — Those who treat tbe punuiti of literature with levit j. 

The purxuits of literature have been opeDly or insi- 
diously lowered by those literary men who, from motives 
not always difficult to penetrate, are eager to confound 
the ranks in tbe republic of letters, maliciously con- 
ferring the honoiu:s of authorehip on that " Ten Thou- 
aand" whose recent list is not so much a muster-roll of 
heroes, as a table of population.* 

Matter-of-fact men, or men of knowledge, and men 
of wit and taste, were long inimical to each other's 
purauits.t The Boyal Society in its origin could 

■ We liave a Kctionary of " Ten Thousand living Authon" of 
oor own naLion. The alphabet i> lital by it> juiU.posilioni. la 
France, before the Revoluiion, tbej counted about iwentj thousand 
nriten. When David wonid have bit people nuuibeied, Joab asked, 
"vhf doth m; lord del^ht in this?" In political economy, the 
population returns miy he useful, provided Ihej be correct ; but in the 
lilenrj republic, its numetical force diminiehes tbe strength of the 
empire. " There jou are numbered, we had rather you were weighed." 
Put aside the puling inflDtB of lileratura, of whom such a mortality 
occurs in its nurseries ; such u the writers of tbe single sermon, the 
■ingle law-tiact, the tingle medical dissertation, &c. ; ill writers whose 
aubjeeC it tingle, without beii^ singular ; couut for nothing (he ineffi- 
cient mob of mediocrisls ; and strike out our literary oAarfatons ,■ and 
then our alphabel of men of scniui wilt not conust, as it now does, of 
the fbnr-and-twenty letters. 

t The cause it developed in the ch^ler on fTanl of mulnal 
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6 POLITICAL ECONOMISTS UNDEKVALUE 

hardly support itself gainst the ludicroua attacks of 
literary men,* and the Antiquarian Society has afforded 
them amusement. Such partial views have ceased to 
contract the understanding. Science yields a new 
substance to literature ; Literature combines new 
associations for the votariea of knowledge. There is no 
subject in nature, and in the history of man, which will 
not associate with our feelings and our curiosity, when- 
ever genius extends its awakening hand. The anti- 
quary, the naturalist, the architect, the chemist, and 
even writers on medical topics, have in our days 
asserted their chums, and discovered their long-inter- 
rupted relationship with the great family of genius and 
literature. 

A new race of jargonists, the barbarous metaphy- 
sicians of political economy, have struck at the essential 
existence of the productions of genius in literature and 
art; for, appreciating them by their own standard, they 
have miserably degraded the professors. Absorbed in 

* See BvTixPL, in bij "Elephant in the Moon.'' South, in hii 
oration at tbe opening of the theatre at Oirocd, passed thii bitter «i^ 
cacm OD Iba naturaliats, — " Mirantur nikU nui pulieet ,- pedicitlos — 
el ee ipioi j" — nothing they admire but fleas, lice, and tbetnseliesi 
The illuatriouB Sloihe endiir«d a long penecutioD from the bantering 
humour of Dr. King. One of the most amusing derlaimeri againat 
what be calla let Sciences dei/aax iSfauanj i> Father Milebuhcsi i 
ha IB &r more severe than Comeliui Agripp*, and he long preceded 
SousiiuD, so famous for his inveeiiTe agiinst the sciences. The 
Beventh chapter of bia fourth book ia an inimiDble aatire. "The 
principal eicuse," layi he, "nbiih engages men ia falie sludiet, it, 
that thef have attached the idea of learned nbere they aliould not." 
Astronomy, antiquarianiam, history, ancient poetry, and natuml his- 
tory, iro all mowed down by bia metaphysical scythe. When we 
become acquainted with the idea Father Malebranche attaches to tbe 
term teamed, we understand him — and we amile. 
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LITBRAKT PUR8D1TB. 7 

tbe contemplation of materia! objects, and rejecting 
whatever cloee not enter into their own restricted 
notion of " utility," theae cold arithmetical seers, with 
nothing but millioDB in their imagination, and whose 
choicest works of art are spinning'jennies, have valued 
the intellectual tasks of the library and the studio by 
" the demand and the supply." They have sunk these 
pursuits into tbe class of what they term "unproductive 
laboor ;" and by another result of their line and level 
system, men of letters, with some other important cha- 
racters, are forced down into the class "of butfoons, 
singers, opera-dancers, &c." In a syetem of political 
economy it baa been discovered, that " that unproe- 
peroiu raoe of men, called men of lettert, must 
Tiecegsarily occupy their present Jbrhrn »tate in society, 
much as formerly, when a scholar and a beggar seem to 
have been terms very nearly synonymous."* In their 
commercial, agricultural, and manu&cturing view of 
human nature, addressing society by its most pressing 
wants and its coarsest feelings, these theorists limit the 
moral and physical existence of man by speculative 
tables of population, planing and levelling society 
down in their carpentry of human nature. They would 
yoke and harness the loftier spirits to one common and 
vulgar destination. Man is considered only as lie 
wheels on the wharf, or as he spins in the factory; but 
man, as a recluse being of meditation, or impelled to 
action by more generous passions, has been struck out 
of tbe system of our political economists. It is how- 
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OPPONENTS AMONG 

ever only among their " unproductiTe labourers," that 
we shall find those men of leisure, whose habitual 
pursuits are conaumed ifi the development of thought, 
and the gradual accessions of knowledge ; those men of 
whom the sage of Judea declares, that " It is be who 
hath little business who shall become wise : how can 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and whose talk 
is of bullocks ? But they," — the men of leisure and 

study, " WILL MAINTAIN THE STATE OP THE WORLD !" 

The prosperity and the happiness of a people inclnde 
something more evident and more permanent than " the 
Wealth of a Nation."* 

There is a more formidable class of men of genius, 
who are heartless to the interests of literature. Like 
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heeides thoee nbich are derived from nialUr." Political « 

obBcrved, that ■* it seemed to him very bard, that with all'hia critical 
knowledge of Greeli, bo could notget ahundred pounds." Thej would 
have dcmonsLtaled to the learned Grecian, that Ihia was just a« it ought 

country, where Greek ought to have fetched a higher price than itt 
Euglaad; but, that both might have obtained thia hundred pounda, 
had the Grecian bard and the Gi«e!c professor been employed at the 
■atUB itoeldng-hvme together, iuitead of the Iliad. 
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THOSE WHO ABANDON THEIK eiUDIES. 9 

CoBNELivs AoRippA, who WTotc OH " the vanity of the 
arts and sdenceg," many of these are oaiy tracing in the 
arts which they have abandoned their own inconstant 
tempers, their feehle tastes, and their disordered judg- 
menta. But with others of this class, study has usually 
served as the instrument, not as the object, of their 
ascent ; it was the ladder which they once climbed, but 
it was not the eastern star which guided and inspired. 
Such literary characters were Wabbukton, Watson, 
and W1LEE8, who abandoned their studies when their 
studies had served a purpose. 

Watson gave up his pursuits in chemistry the instant 
he obttuned their limited reward, and the laboratory 
closed when the professorship was instituted. Such 
was the penurious love he hore for the science which 
he had adopted, that the extraordinary discoveries of 
tiiirty years sulisequent to his own first essays, could 
never excite even an idle inquiry. He tells us that he 
preferred " his larches to hia laurels :" the wretched 
jingle expressed the mere worldliness that dictated it. 
In the same spirit of calculation with which he had 
at first embraced science and literature, he abandoned 
them; and his ingenuous confession is a memorable 
example of that egotistic pride which betrayed in the 
literary character the creature of selfism and political 
ambition. 

We are accustomed to consider Wilkes merely as 
a political adventurer, and it may surprise to find this 
"city chamberlain "'ranked among professed literary 
characters ; yet in his variable life there was a period 
when he cherished the aspirations of a votary. Once 
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be desired LIuj'd to announce tbe edition of Churcfaitl, 
which he designed to enriob by a commentary ; and his 
correspondence on this subject, nhich has never ap- 
peared, would, aa he himself tells us, afford a variety 
of hints and commuoicatinna. Wilkes was then warmed 
by literary glory ; for on his retirement into Italy, he 
declared, " I mean to give myself entirely to our friend's 
work, and to my History of England. I wish to 
equal the dignity of Livy : I am sure the greatness 
and majesty of our nation demand an historian equal 
to liim." They who have only heard of the intriguing 
demagogue, and witnessed the last days of the used 
voluptuary, may hardly imagine that Wilkes had ever 
cherished such elevated projects ; but mob-politics made 
this adventurer's fortune, which fell to the lot of an epi- 
curean : and the literary glory he once sought be lived 
to ridicule, in the immortal diligence of Lord Chatham 
and of Gibbon. Dissolving life away, and consuming all 
his feelings on himself, Wilkes left hia nearest relatives 
what he left the world — the memory of an anti-social 
being 1 This wit, who has bequeathed to us no wit ; , 
this man of genius, who has formed no work of genius ; 
this bold advocate for popular freedom, who sunk his 
patriotism in the chamberlainship ; was indeed desirous 
of leaving behind him some trace of tbe life of an eieroe^ 
in a piece of autobiography, which, for the benefit of 
the world, has been thrown to the flames. 

Men who have ascended into office through its gra- 
dations, or have been thrown upwards by accident, arc 
apt to view others in. a cloud of passions and politics. 
They who once commanded us by their eloquence, come 



LITBttARY MEN WITH CONTEMPT. 11 

at length to auepect the eloquent ; and in their " pride 
of office," would now drive ua by that single force of 
despotism which is the corruption of political power. 
Our late great nuniater, Pitt, haa been reproached even 
hy his friends for the contemptuons indifference with 
which he treated literary men. Perhaps Bubee him- 
self, long a literary character, might incur some portion 
of this censure, by involving the character itself in the 
odium of a monstrous political sect. These political 
characterB resemble Adrian VI., who obtaining the tiara 
as the reward of hia studies, afterwards persecuted lite- 
rary men, and, say the Italians, dreaded lest his brothers 
might shake the pontificate itself.* 

Worse fares it with anthers when minds of thia cast 
become the arbiters of public opinion ; for the greatest 
of writers may unquestionably be forced into ridiculous 
attitudes, by the well-known artiflcea practised by 
modem criticism. Hie elephant, no longer in hia forest 
struggling with his huntera, but falling entrapped by a 
paltry snare, comes at length, in the height of ilUfortune, 
to dance on heated iron at the bidding of the pantaloon 
of a Sair. Whatever such critics may plead to mortify 

■ ItfaubeeD suapected that Adrian Y I. has bean calumniated, fur that 
thia pontiff vu only loo ludden to begin tlie raform he meditited. 
But Adrian VI. yna a, icholaglic whose BuBlerLty Cnmed ansj vttb con- 
tempi from all ancisnt art, and wis no brother to conttniporary jenius. 
He «u one of the cut bono race, a branch of our political economists. 
When tiiey ahowed him the Liocojjn, Adrian ulenccd their rapturea 
hj the frigid obaervatioD, that all such things vere idola antiguorum .■ 
and ridiculed the amtna kltaralura till ever]' maa of geniue retreated 
(nm hia court. Had Adrian's reign extended beyond ita lirief period, 
men of taate in thnr panic imagined that in hia zeal the Pontiff would 
hare caldnod the fine alktuei of ancient art, to eipedite the edlHce of 
St. Peter, 
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la ARBITERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 

the vanity of authors, at least it requires as much 
Tanity to give eflect to their own polished efironteiy.* 
Scorn, sarcasm, and invective, the egotism of the vain, 
and the irascibility of the petulant, where they succeed 
in debilitating genius of the consciousness of its powers, 
are practising the witchery of that ancient superstition 
of " tying the knot," which threw the youthful bride- 
groom into utter despair by its ideal forcefulness-f 

That spirit of levity which would shake tlie columns 
of society, by detracting from or burlesquing the elevat- 

* LialcD to a cgofesBioD BDd B reoaUtion of in illuetrigus sinner; 
theCor^phffiUB of ih« uDUBingand new-found >n, or artilice, of modem 
Friiiclsm. In Che characl«i of Bukiis, tbe Edinburgh Reviewer, with 
hit peculiat felicitj of muiDer, aKicked the character of ihe man of 
geoiuB; but when Mr. Cixopbell vindicated his imroorlBl brother with 
all the inepiiatioD of the fitiiilji feeling, our critic, wbo is one of (hose 
great artists who acquire at length the utmost indilTerence even for 
tharown works, generously avowed, that, " a certain tone of eiaggera- 
tion i< incidenlsl we fear lo the aorl of mritinp in ichich we are 
engaged. Reckoning i little too much on the dulness of our readera, 
we are often led lo overilale our tentimentsi when a little contro- 
veriial iBarmth it added lo alitlle /ove o/i-^cf, an exceti ofcolour- 

ourown." But what if th\a lave 0/ e^ecl in the critic' h>6 been too 
often obtained at the eniire cost of the literarj characters tbe fruita of 
whose studious days at this mameDt lie witbei^ng in ohbvlon, or whom 
genius the critic has deterred from pnnuiDg the career it bad opened for 
itself ! To have silenced the learned, and to have terrified the moilest, 
ia the barbarous triumph of a Hun or a Tindal ; and the vaunted free- 
dom of the tileiary republic departed from us, when the vacillating 
public blindly consecrated the edicts of the demagogues of literatuit, 
whoever they maj be. 

A reaction appears in the burlesque or bantering spirit. While one 
faction drives out another, the abuM of eitraoniinary powers is equally 
fatal. Thus we are consoled while vre are afflicted, and we are pro. - 
tecied while we are degraded. 

t Ifouer I'aiguillette. of vi'hich the eitraordinarj effect is deKribed 
by Montaigne, is an Oriental custom still practised. — Mr. Hobhoua$'i 
Journey through Albania, p. S2tl. 
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ing principles which have prixluced bo many illustrious 
men, has recently attempted to reduce the labours of 
literature to a mere curious amnsement : a finished 
composition is likened to a skilful game of biUiards, or 
apiece of mnaic finely executed; and curious researches, 
to charades and other in^gnificant puzzles. With such, 
an author is an idler who will not be idle, amusing or 
^Uguing others who are (»mpletely so. The result of 
a work of genius is contracted to the art of writing ; 
but this art is only its last perfection. Inspiration is 
drawn from a deeper source, enthusiasm is diffused 
through contagious pages, and without these movements 
of the soul, how poor and artificial a thing is that spark- 
ling composition, which flashes with the cold vibrations 
of mere art, or artifice. "We have been recently told, on 
critical authority, that " a great, genius should never 
allow himself to be sensible to his own celebrity, nor 
deem his pursuits of much consequence, however im- 
portant or successful." A sort of catholic doctrine, to 
mortify an author into a saint, extinguishing the glori- 
ous appetite of fame by one Lent all the year, and self- 
flagellation every day ! Bupfon and Gibbon, Tol^ 
TAiSB and Pope, who gave to literature all the cares, ^ 
the industry, and the glory of their lives, assuredly t 
were too " sensible to their celebrity, and deemed their \ 
pursuits of much consequence," particularly when " im- ' 
portant and successful." The self-possession of great \ 
authors sustains their own genins by a sense of their I 
own glory. 

Such, then, are some of the domestic treasons of the ) 
literary character ag^nst titeratnre — " Et tu, Brute !_1V 
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14 LITBBABT ARBITBHS. 

But the hero of literature outlivea hia aeaaaBiiis, a,nd 
might address them in that langu^e of poetry and 
affection with which a Mexican king reproached his 
tnutorous counsellora : " You were the feathers of my 
wings, and the eyelids of my eyes." 
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CHAPTER 111. 

Of utiBtt, in Uie hiitorj of mm of litenry geniiu Their liabiu and 

pursoiu BBSlngous — Tha nkture of lh*ir genius i» Bimilar in their 
distinct worlds. — Sbown b; their parallel »i'u, uiil I17 1 commaa 
end pursued bj both. 

Artists and literary men, alike iDSulated in their 
studies, pass through the same permanent discipline ; 
and thus it has happened that the same habits and feel- 
ings, and the same fortunes, tiave accompanied men who 
have sometimes unhappily imagined their pursuits not 
to be analogous. 

Let the utiat ibsre 
The palm ; he eharea the peril, and deJKtsd 
thiols o'er the Ubour nnapproved — alu! 
Despair and genial t — 

The congenial histories of literature and art describe 
the same periodical revolutiuiis and parallel leras. After 
the golden age of Latinity, we gradually slide into the 
edlver, and at length precipitately descend into the 
iron. In tit history of painting, after the splendid 
epoch of Raphael, Titian, and Corregio, we meet with 
pleasure the Carraccis, Domenichtno, Guido, and Al- 
hano ; as we read Paterculus, Quintllian, Seneca, Juve- 
nal, and Silius Italicus, after their immortal masters, 
Cicero, Livy, Virgil, and Horace. 

It is evident that Milton, Michael Anqelo, and 
Handel, belong to the same order of minds ; the same 



16 POETS AND 

imaginative powers, and the same sensibility, are only 
operating with different materials. Lanzi, the delight- 
fill historian of the Storia Pittoriea, is prodigal of his 
comparisons of the painters with the poets ; his delicacy 
of perception discerned the refined analogies which for 
ever unite the two sisters, and he fondly dwelt on the 
transplanted flowers of the two arts : " Chi lente eke «ia 
Tihullo nel poelare lenU cki Ha Andrea fdel Sarto) nel 
dipinffere;" he who feels what Tibullcs is in poetry, 
feels what Andrea is in painting. Michael Anqelo, 
from his profound conception of the terrible and the 
difficult in art, was called its Dante ; from the Italian 
poet the Italian sculptor derived the grandeur of his 
ideas; and indeed the visions of the bard had deeply 
nourished the artist's imagination; for once be had 
poured about the margins of his own copy their ethereal 
inventions, in the rapid designs of his pen. And so 
Bellori informs us of a very curious volume in mann- 
script, composed by Rubens, which cont^ned, among 
other topics concerning art, descriptions of the passions 
and actions of men, drawn from the poets, and demon- 
strated to the eye by the painters. Here were battles,, 
shipwrecks, sports, groups, and other incidents which 
were transcribed from Virgil and other poets, and by 
their ^de Rubens had copied what he had met with on 
those subjects from Bapliael and the antique. 

The poet and the painter are only truly great by the 
mutual influences of their studies, and the jealousy of 
glory has only produced an idle contest. This old family 
quarrel for precedence, was renewed by our estimable 
President, in his brilliant " Rhymes on Art ;" where he 
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maintains that " the narrative of an action ia not com- 
parable to the action itself before the eyes ;" while the 
enthusiast Barry conaiders paintii^ as " poetty real- 
ised." This error of genius, perhaps first caught from 
Richardson's bewildering pages, was strengthened b^ 
the extravagant principle adopted by Darwin, who, to 
exalt his solitary talent of descriptive poetry, asserted 
that " the essence of poetry was picture." The philo- 
sophical critic will find no difficulty in assigning to each 
sister-art her distinct province ; and it is only a pleasing 
delirium, in the enthusiasm of artisls, which has con- 
hised the boundaries of these arts. The dread pathetic 
story of Dante's Ugolioo, under the plastic hand of 
Michael Angelo, formed the subject of a basso-relievo, 
and Reynolds, with his highest effort, embodied the 
terrific conception of the poet as much as his art per- 
mitted; but assuredly both these great artists would 
never have claimed the precedence of the Dantesc' 
genius, and might have hesitated at the rivalry. 

Who has not heard of that one common principle 
which unites the intellectual arts, and who has not felt 
that the nature of their genius is similar in their dis- 
tinct works? Hence curious inquirers could never 
decide whether the group of the Laocoon in sculpture 
preceded or was borrowed from that in poetry, Les- 
eing conjectures that the sculptor copied the poet. It 
b evident that the agony of Laocoon was the common 
end where the sculptor and the poet were to meet ; and 
we may observe that the artists in marble and in verse 
skilfully adapted their variations to their respective art : 
the one having to prefer the nude, rejected the veiling 
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fillet from the forehead, that be might not conceal its 
deep expression, and the drapery of the sacrificial robe, 
that be might display the human form in visible agony ; 
but the other, by the charm of Terse,^ould invest the 
priest with the pomp of the pontifical robe without 
biding from us the interior sufferings of the buman 
victim. We see they, obttuned by different means, 
adapted to their respective arts, that common end 
which each designed ; but who will decide which inven- 
tion preceded the other, or who was the greater 
artist? 

This approximation of men apparently of opposite 
pursuits is so natural, that when Gesner, in bis in- 
spiring letter on landacape-ptunting, recommends to the 
young painter a constant study of poetry and litera- 
ture, the impatient artist is made to exclaim, " Must 
we combine with bo many other studies those which 
belong to literary men? Must we read as well as 
paint ? " " It is useless to reply to this question ; for 
some important truths must be instinctively felt, per- 
haps the fundamental ones in the arts." A truly 
imaginative artist, whose enthuaiaBm was never absent 
when he meditated on the art he loved, Barry, thus 
vehemently broke forth : " Go home from the academy, 
light up your lamps, and exercise yourselves in the 
creative part of your art, with Homer, with Livy, and 
all the great characters ancient and modem, for your 
companions and counsellors." This genial intercourse 
of literature with art may be proved by painters who 
have suggested subjects to poets, and ptfets who have 
selected them for painters. Ooldsuith suggested the 
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subject of the tragic and pathetic picture of Ugolino to 
the pencil of Reyholds. 

All the classes of men in society have their peculiar 
sorrows and enjoyments, as they have their peculiar 
habits and characteristics. In the history of men of 
genius we may often open the secret story of their 
minds, for they have above others the privilege of com' 
mnnicating their own fe^ngs ; and every life of a man 
of genius, composed by himself, presents us with the 
experimental philosophy of the mind. By living with 
their brothers, and contemplating their masters, tbey 
will judge ftom conacionsness less erroneously than 
from discussion ; and in forming comparative vievve and 
parallel situations, they will discover certain habits and 
feelings, and find these reflected in themselves. 

Sydenham has beantifiiUy said, whoever describes a 
riolei exactly as to its colour, taste, smell, form, and 
other properties, wilt find the description agree in most 
particulars with all the violets in 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Mlural geniui — Minds eonstilntioDBllj diffcranl cannot hire a 

equfti Bplitude Genius not (he result of habit snd education 

Originitea in peculiir qualiiiea of the mind.— The predlBposition of 
geniuB. — A aubstitulion for the white paper of Locke.* 

That faculty in art 'which individualises the artist, 
belonging to him and to no other, and which in a work 
forma that creative part whose likeness is not found in 
any other work, — ia it inherent in the constitutional 
dispositions of the creator, or can it be formed by 
patient acquisition ? 

' Astonished at their own silent and obscure progress, 
some have imagined that they had formed their genins 
solely by their own studies; when they generated, 
they conceived that they had acquired ; and, losing the 
distinction between nature and habit, with fatal teme- 
rity the idolatry of philosophy substituted aometbtrtg ' 
visible and palpable, yet shaped by the most opposite 
fancies, called a Theory, for nature herself! Men of 
genius, whose great occupation is to be conversant with 
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the iDBpirations of tiatore, made up a factitious one 
among themselves, and assumed that they could operate 
without the interrention of the occult original. But 
Nature would not be mocked ; and whenever this roce 
of idolaters have worked without her agency, she has 
afflicted them with the most etubhom sterility. 

Theories of genius are the peculiar constructions of 
our own philosophical times ; ages of genius had passed 
away, and they left no other record than their works ; 
no preconcerted theory descrihed the workings of the 
ima^ation to be without ima^nation, nor did they 
T«ntiu« to teach how to invent invention. 

The character of genius, viewed as the effect of 
habit and education, on the principle of the equality 
of the human mind, infers that men have an equal 
q>titude for the work of genius : a paradox which, 
with a more iatal one, came from the French school, 
and arose probably from an equivocal espression. 

Locke employed the well-known comparison of the 
mind with " white paper void of all cbaracters," to 
free his famous " Inquiry" from that powerful obstacle 
to his system, the absurd belief of "'innate ideas," of 
notions of objects before objects were presented to 
observation. Our philosopher considered that this 
ninple anal<^ sufficiently described the manner in 
which he conceived the impressions of the senses write 
themselves on the mind. His French pupils, the 
amusing Helvetius, or Diderot, for they were equally 
concerned in the paradoxical " L'Esprit," inferred that 
this blank paper served also as an evidence that men 
had an equal t^itude Jbr ^miut, just as the blank paper 
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reflects to ua whatever characters we trace on it. This 
equality of mind» gave rise to the same monstrous 
doctrine in the science of metaphyeica which that of 
another Terbal misconception, the equaHty of m««, did 
in that of politics. The Scottish metaphysit^ns pow^- 
fully combined to iUustrate the mechaniem of the mind, 
— on important and a curioua truth ; for as rules and 
principles exist in the nature of things, and when dis- 
covered are only thence drawn out, genius unconsciously 
conducts itself by a uniform process ; and when this 
process had been traced, they inferred that what was 
done by some men, under the influence of fundamental 
laws which regulate the march of the intellect, must 
also be in the reach of others, who, in the same circum- 
ataaces, apply themselves to the same study. But 
these metaphysicians leaemble anatomists, under whose 
knife all men are alike. They know the structure cS. 
the bones, the movement of the muscles, and where 
the connecting ligaments lie ; but the invisible principle 
of life flies from their touch. It is the practitioner on 
the living bwlywho studies in every individual that pecu~ 
liarity of constitution which forms the idiosyncrasy. 

Under the influence of such novel theories of genius, 
Johnson defined it as " A Mind of large general powers 
AcciDENi ALLY determined hy BOtaep<a-tieular direction." 
On this principle we must infer that the reasoning 
LocEE, or the arithmetical De Moivbb, could have 
been the musical and fairy Spenser.* This concep- 

* It U man daDgeroufl to defiD« than to describe ; & dry defiiudaD 
eicludes bo much, an ardent d«Kiiplion at once appetda to our 
■jmpathiei. Hew much mnnt cemprabeoiible our gnat citlic bnoinn, 
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tion of the mtnre of genius became prevalent. It 
induced the philosophical Bbccaria to assert that eveiy 
individual had an equal degree of genius for poetry 
ud eloquence ; it runs through the philosophy of the 
elegant Dugald Stewart ; and Betnoldb, the pupil of 
Johnson in literature, adopting the paradox, constructed 
his Butomatio system on this principle of equal aptitude. 
He says, " this excellence, however expressed by genius, 
taste, or the gift of Heaven, I am confident may be 
aequired." Reynolds had the modesty to fancy that 
BO many rivals, unendowed by nature, might hare 
equalled the magic of his own pencil : but his theory 
of industry, so essential to genius, yet bo useless without 
it, too long stimulated the drudges of art, and left us 
without a Corregio or a Raphael 1 Another man of 
genius caught the fever of the new system. Ctjbhie, 
in his eloquent Life of Bums, swells out the scene of 
genius to a startling magnificence ; for he asserts, that 
"the talents necessary to the construction of an Iliad, 
onder difierent discipline and application, might have 
fed armies to victory or kingdoms to prosperity ; might 
have wielded the thunder of eloquence, or discovered 
and enlarged the sciences." All this we find in the 
Itxt; but in the clear intellect of this man of genius a 
vast nnmber of intervening difficulties started up, and 
in a copious note the numerous exceptions show that 

vben he nobl j dcKiibei genini, " u the poner of anai ibal collecU, 
tombiiiM, impliflei, ind inimatM; the energy without which judg. 
nent It cold, and knooledge is inert.'' And It ii thii powm or 
HIMD, thii fAmuj hevAVf md at&n aptitude, -which «e deem m>j 
It (epentBlr finim eduatioD and habit, unee theie ate ofloa found 
' id bj geniiu. 
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the assumed theory requires no other refotation than 
what the tbeonst has himself so abundantly and so 
judiciously suppUed. There is something ludicroua 
is the result of a theory of genius which would place 
HoBBES and Erasmus, those timid and learned recluses, 
to open a campaign with the military invention and 
■ physical intrepidity of a Marlborough ; or conclude that 
the romantic bard of the " Fairy Queen," amidst the 
quickly- shifting scenes of his visionary reveries, could 
have deduced, by slow aud patient watchinga of the 
mind, the ^stem aad the demonstrations of Newton. 

Such theorists deduce the ^ulty called genius firom 
a variety of exterior or secondary causes: zeidously 
rejecting the notion that genius may originate in con- 
stitutional dispositions, and be only a mode of the 
individual's existence, they deny that minds are dif- 
ferently constituted. Habit and education, being more 
palpable and. visible in their operations, and progressive 
in the development of the intellectual faculties, have 
been imagined fully sufficient to make the creative 
faculty a subject of acquirement. 

But vrhen these theorists had discovered the curiotts 
fact, that we have owed to oiv^ti^ent several men of genius, 
and when they liud open some sources which influenced 
genius in its progress, they did not go one step further, 
they did not inquire whether such sources and such acci- 
dents had ever supplied the want of p^ita in the indivi- 
dual? EfFectswerehereagainmistakonforcauses. Could 
Spenser have kindled a poet in Cowley, Bichardson a 
painter in Reynolds, and Descaxtes a metaphysician in 
Malebranche, if those master-minds, pointed out aa 
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faavii^ been such from accident, hsA not first received 
the indelible mint-atamp etmck by the hand of Nature, 
and wUch, to give it a name, we may be allowed to 
c^ the predigpoiition of genius? The aceulentf so 
trinmphantly held forth, which are imagined to have 
created the genius of theae men, have occurred to a 
thousand who have run the same career ; hut how 
does it happen that the multitude remain a mnltitnde, 
and the man of genins amvea alone at the goal ? 

This theory, which long dazzled its beholders, was 
in time found to stand in contradiction with itself and 
perpetually with their own experience. Reynolds 
pared down his decision in the progress of his lectures, 
i^len wavered, often altered, and grew more confused 
as he lived longer to look abont him. * The infirm 
Totaries of the new philosophy, with all their sources of 
genius open before them, went on multiplying medio- 
crity, while inherent genius, true to nature, still con- 
tinned rare in its solitary independence. 

Others have atrenuoualy denied that we »e bora 
with any peculiar species of mind, and resolve the 
mysterious problem into oapadty, of which men only 

• I tismcribo the but opinioni of Mr. Edgeworth. " A» to originsl 
genini, and the effect of edanUioD in formiDg imU ot directing taleat, 
the lut revisiJ. of bit oplnioue wna given bj himself, in Ibe intnkiuclioD 
to the lecond editioa of Piofeesional Ednation. He nu >treDgthtmed 
iu hia boliof, that mmDy of the great differences of iotelloct vhich 
tfipekr in men, depend more upon the earl)' eul^nting the hsbit of 
alltmtioD than upon any diiparily between the powen of one individual 
and another. Perhaps, he lattetl}' allawed that there ie mora difference 
thin he had formerW admitted betveen the nialural pmcert of different 
peraons; but not » great u is jensiall)' supposed." — Edgevmrlh't 
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differ in the degree. They can perceive no distinction 
between the poetical and the mathematical genins ; and 
they conclude that a man of genius, possessing a general 
cax>iu:it7, may become whatever he chooses, but is 
deterniined by his first acquired habit to be what he is.* 
In substituting the term eapacUtf for^that ofjiwrnW, 
the origin or nature remains equally occult. How is it 
acquired, or how is it inherent i To assert that any 
man of genius may become what he wills, those must 
fervently protest against who feel that the character of 
genius is such that it cannot be other than it is ; that 
there is an identity of minds, and that there exists on 
interior conformity as marked and as perfect as Ute 
exterior physiognomy. A Scotch metaphyMcian haa 
recently declared that " Locke or Newton might h&ve 
been as eminent poets as Homer or Milton, had they 
given themselves early to the study of poetry." It is 
well to know how far this taste wiU go. We believe 
that had these philosophers obstinately, against nature, 
persisted in the attempt, as some have unluckily for 
themselves, we should have lost two great philosophers, 
and have obtained two supernumerary poets.t 
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It woold be more naefnl to discover another eource 
of gettiue far philosophers and poets, less fallible than 
the gratuitouB assDmptione of these theoriate. An 
adequate origin for peculiar qualities in the mind may 
be found in that constitutional or secret propensity 
which adapts some for particular pursuits, and forms 
tiie preditpogition of genius. 

Not that we are bound to demonstrate what onr 
sdva-saries have failed in proving ; we may still remun 
ignorant of the nature of genius, and yet be convinced 
that they liave not revealed it. The phenomena of 
preditpoiitioa in the mind are not more obscure and 
ambiguona than those which have been assigned as the 
sources of genius in cert^ individuals. For is it more 
difficult to conorive that a person bears in his consti- 
tutional disposition a germ of native aptitude which is 
developing itself to a predominant character of genius, 
iriiich breaks forth in the temperament and moulds the 
habits, than to conjecture that these men of genius could 
not have been such but from accident , or that they differ 
only in their capacity ? 

Every class of men of genius has distinct habits ; all 
poets resemble one another, as all painters and all 
maUiematicians. ThAe is a conformity in the cast of 
their minds, and the quality of each is distinct from the 
other, and the very faculty which fits them for one par- 

io th«e noTds, " It vill therefore bg found, wilb little eiceptjon, that 
a great poel U but an ordinary geniut." Let this atucdj Scotch 
meiaphyaiciim ncTer Bpjtnnch Peguui — he hu to fear, not bio wioga, 
but bia heeli. If aome haTs imHen on geniua iritb ■ jnaX deal too 
much) olheia hue written Kiihotit tuj. 
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ticular piirsuic, is just the reverse required for another. 
If these are truisms, as they may appear, we need 
not demonstrate that from wliich we only wish to draw 
our conclusion. Why does this remarkable similarity 
prevail through the classes of genius ? Because each, 
in their favourite production, is working with the same 
appropriate organ. The poetical eye is early bu^ed 
with imagery ; as early will the reveries of the poetical 
mind be busied with the passions; as early will the 
painter's hand be copying forms and colours ; as early 
vrill the young muucian's ear wander in the creation of 
Bounds, and the philosopher's head mature its medita- 
tions. It is then the aptitude of the appropriate organ, 
however it varies in its character, in which genius seems 
most concerned, and which is connatural and connate 
with the individual, and, as it was expressed in old 
days, is bom with him. There seems no other source 
of genius ; for whenever this has been refused by nature, 
as it is so often, no theory of genius, neither habit nor 
education, have ever supplied its want. To discrimi- 
nate between the habit and the preditpontton, is quite 
impossible ; because whenever great genius discovers 
itself as it can only do by continuity, it has become a 
habit with the individual ; it is fte fatal notion of habit 
having the power of generating genius, which has so 
long served to delude the numerous votaries of medio- 
crity. Natoral or native power is enlarged by art; 
but the most perfect Art has but narrow limits, de- 
prived of natural disposition. 

A curious decision on this obscure subject may be 
drawn from an admirable judge of the nature of genitu. 
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Aeemside, in that fine poem which fonns itB history, 
tracing its source, stmg, 

Prdto Heaven my attsjni begin, from HeiTen deKcndt 
The flame of genius to Ihe human breast. 

But in the final revision of tbat poem, which he left 
many years after, the bard haa vindicated the solitary 
and independent origin of genius, by the mysterioua, 
epithet, 

*' the chosen breast." 
The veteran poet was, perhaps, schoaled by the Ticisn- 
tudes of his own poetical life, and those of some of his 
brothers. 

Metaphors are but imperfect illustrations in metaphy- 
acal inquiries ; usually they include too little or take 
in too much. Yet fanciful analo^es are not willingly 
abandoned. The iconologists describe Genius as a 
winged child with a flame above ite head ; the wings 
and the flame express more than some metaphysical 
conclusions. Let me substitute for "the white paper" 
of Locke, which served the philosopher in his descrip- 
tion of the operations of the senses on the mind, a less 
artificial substance. In the soils of the earth we may 
discover that variety of primary qualities which we 
believe to exist in humto minds. The botamst and the 
geologist always find the nature of the strata indicative 
of its prodactions ; the me^e light herbage announces 
the poverty of the soil it covers, while the luxuriant 
growth of plants betrays the richness of the matrix in 
which the roots are fixed. It is scarcely reasoning by 
analogy to apply tbis operating principle of nature to 
tbe faculties of men. 
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But while the origin and nature of that fatmliy 'which 
we understand hy the term Oenius remaiog etill wrapt 
up in ita mysterious bud, may we not traoe its history 
in its Totuies ? If Nature overahadow with her wings 
her first causes, still the effects lie open before us, and 
experience and observation will often deduce from con- 
sciousness what we cannot from demonstration. If 
Xature, in some of her great operations, has kept back 
her last secrets ; if Newton, even in the result of hia 
reasonings, has religiously abstained firom penetrating 
into her occult connexions, ia it nothing to be her histo- 
rian, although we cannot be her legislator ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Yoatli of genini. — Its finlinipulKa may be il1u)tnt«d br lU lutneqnsnt 
uliong.— Pnreuti hs-re saolhec IHocUtioD of the ttita of giDiul tbu 
we — Of geniui, in Gnl hibiU.— lU nxilBnchol;.— lU Kwriei.— 

tiiehsil bj his equilf,— Poeblenen of iu firit .Itempii. — Of geaini 
not diicoverable even in maobood. — The educalion of the jouth uuj 
not be thit of his geoiui. — An nnHtttcd impulie, iiueruloui till it 

a inTenlioo. — Wbii the youth first appliei to i« eommonlj hli 
delight afterimrdi. — Facta of the dedsiie chuacler of geniut. 

We sre entering into a fairy land, touching onlj 
■hadowa, andchaaing the most changeable lights; many 
stories we shall hear, and many scenes will open on us; 
yet though rciJities are but dimly to be traced in this 
twilight of imagination and tradition, we think that the 
first impulses of genius may be often illustrated by the 
subsequent actions of the individual; and whenever wo 
find these in perfect harmony, it will be difficult to con- 
vince us that there does not exist a secret connexion 
between those first impulses and these last actions. 

Can we then trace in, the faint lines of his youth, an 
unsteady outline of the man i In the temperament of 
genins may wo not reasonably look for certain in- 
dications or predispositions, announcing the permanent 
character? Is not great sensibility bom with its irri- 
table fibres? Will not the deep retired character cling 
to its musings? And the unalterable being of intre- 
pidity and fortitude, will he not, commanding even 
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amidst his sports, lead on his equals? The boyhood of 
Gato was marked by the stemnesa of the man, 
observable In his speech, hia countenance, and bis 
puerile amusements ; and Bacon, Descabtes, Hobbes, 
Obay, and others, betrayed the same early appearance 
of their intellectual vigour and precocity of character. 
. The virtuous and contemplative Bovle imagined 
that he had discovered in childhood that disposition of 
mind which indicated an instinctive ingenuousness. 
An incident which he relates, evinced, as he thought, 
that even then he preferred to aggravate his fault 
rather than cooaent to suppress any part of the truth, 
sn effort which had been unnatural to his mind. His 
^oiful, yet striking illustration may open our inquiry. 
" This trivial passage," the little story alluded to, *' I 
have mentioned now, not that I think ^lat in itself it 
deserves a relation, but because aa the sun is seen best 
at hia rising and his setting, so men's native dispositions 
are dearliest perceived whilst they are children, and 
when they are dyiiig. These little sudden actions are 
the greatest discoverers of men's true humours." 

Alfiebi, that historian of the literary mind, was 
conscious that even in his childhood the peculiarity and 
the melancholy of his character prevailed : a boyhood 
passed in domestic solitude, fed the interior feelings of 
bis impassioned character; and in noticing some inci- 
dents of a childish nature, this man of genius observes, 
" Whoever will reflect on these inept circumstances, 
and explore into the seeds of the passions of man, 
possibly may find these neither so laughable nor so 
puerile as they may appear." His native genius, or by 
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whatever otlier term we may de§cribe it, betrayed the 
wayward prediapoaitions of some of his poetical 
brothers : " Taciturn and placid for the moat part, but 
at times loquacious and moat vivacious, and usually in 
the most oppofflte extremes ; stubborn and impatient 
agunst force, but most open to kindness, more restrained 
by the dread of reprimand than by anything else, sus- 
ceptible of shame to excess, but inflexible if violently 
apposed." Such is the portnut of a child of seven years 
old, a portrait which induced the great tragic bard to 
deduce this result from his own self-experience, that 
" man is a continuation of the child.*" ' 

That the disporitions of genius in early life presage 
its future character, was long the feeling of antiquity. 
CiCEiw, in his Dialogue on Old Age, employs a beau- 
tiful analogy ^awn from nature, marking her secret 
conformity in all things which have life and come from 
her hands; and the human mind is one of her plants. — 
" Youth is the vernal seasofi of life, and the blossoms it 
then puts forth are indications of those future fruits 
which are to be gathered in the sncoeeding periods." 
One of the masters of the human mind, after much 
previous observation of those who attended his lectures, 
would advise one to engage in political studies, then 
exhorted another to compose hiatory, elected these to 
be poets, and those to bo orators ; for Isoobates 
believed that Nature had some concern in forming a 
man of genius, and endeavoured to guess at her secret 
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by detecting the first energetic inclination of the mind. 
This, also, was the principle which guided the Jesuits, 
those other great masters in the art of education. Thej 
studied the characteristics of their pupils with such 
aingulai care, as to keep a secret register in their 
colleges, descriptive of their talents, and the natural 
turn of their dispositions. In some cases they guessed 
with remarkable felicity. Tliey described Fontenelle, 
adole»eem omnihit» numerU abaoliUiu et inter dirndpnlo* 
princepa, "a youth accomplished in every respect, and 
the model for his companions ;" but when they describe 
the elder Crebillon, puer ingmiotm ted intigni* nebuio, 
" a shrewd hoy, but a great rascal," they might not 
have erred so much as they appear to have done ; for 
Aa impetuous boyhood showed the decision of a cha- 
racter which might not have merely and misanthropi- 
cally settled in imaginary scenes of horror, and the 
invention of characters of unparalleled atrocity. 

In the old romance of King Arthur, when a cowherd 
comes to the King to request he would make his son a 
knight — " It is a great thing thou aakest," said Arthur, 
who inquired whether this intreaty proceeded from him 
or his son? The old man's answer is remarkable — 
" Of my son, not of me ; for I have thirteen sons, and 
all these will fall to that labour I put them; but this 
child will not labour for me, for any thing that I and 
my wife will do; but always he will be shooting and 
casting darts, and glad for to see battles, and to behold 
knights, and always day and night he desireth of me to 
be made a knight." The king commanded the cowherd 
to fetch all his sons i they were all shapen much like 
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the poor man; but Tor was Dot like none of them in 
shape and in countenance, for he was much more than 
any of them. And so Arthur knighted him." This 
simple tale is the history of genius — the cowherd's 
twelve souH were like Iiimself, but the unhappy genius 
in the family, who perplexed and plagued the cowherd 
and his wife and hia twelve brothers, was the youth 
averse to the common labour, and dreaming of chivalry 
amidst a herd of cows. 

A man of genius is thus dropt among the people, and 
has first to encounter the difficulties of ordinary men, 
massisted by that feeble ductility which adapts itself to 
the common destination. Parents are too often the 
victims of the decided propensity of a son to a Virgil or 
a Euclid ; and the first step into life of a man of genius 
is disobedience and grief. Lilly, our famous astrologer, 
has described the frequent mtuation of such a youth, 
like the cowherd's son who would be a knight. Lilly 
proposed to his father that he should try hie fortune in 
the metropolis, where he expected that his learning and 
his talents would prove serviceable to him ; the father, 
quite incapable of discovering the latent genius of his 
Boninhis studious dispositions, very willingly consented 
to get rid of him, for, as Lilly proceeds, " I could not 
work, drive the plough, or endure any country labour; 
my father oft would say I was ffood for nothing," — 
words which the fathers of so many men of genius have 
repeated. 

In reading the memoirs of a man of genius, we often 

reprobate the domestic persecutions of those who 

opposed his inclinations. No poet but is moved with 

D 2 



indignation at the recollection of the tutor at the Port* 
Royal thrice burning the romance which Racine at 
length got by hcairt ; ao geometrician but bitterly 
inveighs agjunst the father of Pascal for not Buffering 
him to study Euclid, which he at length understood 
without studying. The father of Petrarch cast to the 
flameB the poetical library of his son amidst the shrieks, 
the groans, and the tears of the youth. Yet this burnt-' 
offering neither converted Petrarch into a sober lawyer, 
nor deprived him of the Roman laurel. The uncle of 
Alfieri for more than twenty years suppressed the 
poetical character of this noble bard ; he was a poet 
without knowing how to write a verse, and NatuBfe, 
like a hard creditor, exacted, with redoubled interest, all 
the genius which the uncle had ao long kept from her, 
Tliese are the men whose inherent impulse no human 
opposition, and even so adverse education, can deter 
from proving them to be great men, 

Let us, however, be just to the parents of a man of 
genius ; they have another association of ideas respect- 
ing him than ourselves. We see a great man, they a 
disobedient child ; we track him through his glory, 
they are wearied by the sullen resistance of one who 
i^ obscure and seems useless. The career of genius !s 
rarely that of fortune or happiness ; and the father, 
who himself may be not insensible to glory, dreads 
lest his son be found among that obscure multitude, 
that populace of mean artists, self-deluded yet self- 
dissatisfied, who must expire at the barriers of 
mediocrity. 

If the youth of genius be struggling with a concealed 
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impulse, he will often be thrown into a train of secret 
instruction which no master can impart. Hippocrates , 
profoundly observed, that " omr nature* have not heen \ 
taught us by any master." That faculty which the 
youth of genius displays in after-life, may exist long 
ere it is perceived ; and it will only make its own 
what is homogeneous with itself. We may often observe 
bow the mind of thia youth stubbornly rejects whatever 
is contrary to its habits, and alien to its afiections. Of 
a solitary character, for solitariness is the wild nurse of 
his contemplations, he is fancifully described by one 
of the race — and here fancies are ^ts : 



The romantic Sidney exclaimed, " E^les fly alone, 
and they are but sheep which always herd together." 

As yet this being, in the first rudiments of his sen- 
sations, is touched by rapid emotions, and disturbed by 
a vagne restlessness ; for him the images of nature are 
yet dim, and he feels before he thinks ; for ima^nation 
precedes reflection. One truly inspired unfolds the 
secret story — 

■' Endow'd with all Ihst Nature can beitow, 
Tbe child oT (tuny oft in lilcDce bend> 

O'er the mixt treuures of his pregnant breast '- 

Wiih coDKiouB pride. From thenee hs oft re»1vef 
To frame he knoni aot what excelling thin^ ; 
And win he knowi not what aublime reward 
Of praise and wonder !" — 

But the solitude of the youth of genius has a local 
influence ; it is fitll of his own creations of his unmarked 
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passions and his uncertaim thoughts. The titles which 
he givea his favourite haunts, often intimate the bent 
of his mind — its etnploj'inent, or its purpose; aa 
Petrarch called his retreat Linfemum, after that of 
his hero Seipio ; and a young poet, from some fiiTonrite 
description in Cowley, called a spot he loved to muse 
in, " Cowley's Walk." 

A temperament of this kind has been often mistaken 
for melancholy. " When the intermission of my studies 
allowed me leisure for recreation," says Botle, of his 
early life, " I would very often steal away from all 
company, and spend four or five hours alone in the 
fields, and think at random ; m.iking my < 
im^ination the busy scene where so 
other was daily acted." This circumstance alarmt^d 
his friends, who concluded that he was overcome with 
a growing melancholy. Alpibri found himself in this 
precise situation, and experienced these undcfinable 
emotions, when, in his first travels at Marseilles, bis 
lonely spirit only haunted the theatre and the sea- 
shore ; the tragic drama was then casting its influences 
over his unconscious genius. Almost every evening, 
after bathing in the sea, it delighted him to retreat to 
a little recess where the land jutted out ; there would 
he ^t, leaning his back against a high rock, which he 
tells us, " concealed from my wght every part of the 
land behind me, while before and around me I beheld 
nothing but the sea and the heavens : the sun, sinking 
into the waves, was lighting up and embellishing these 
two immensities ; there would I pass a delicious hour 
of fantastic mminatjons, and there I should have com- 
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posed many a poem, had I then known to write either 
in veree or prose in any langut^ whatever." 

An incident of tliis nature is revealed to us by the 
other noble and mighty spirit of our times, who could 
most truly exhibit the history of the youth of genius, 
and be has painted forth the enthusiasm of the hoy 
Tabso. 



And mingle wilh shate'er 1 uw on earth i 
or objnU mil iOBniinite 1 oiide 
Idoli, and out of wild ind lone] j flowen 
And roeki wliereby they grev, m pmdiH, 
Whtre I did l.j me doirn mihin tlie thide 

Though I WB. chid for wandering." 

The youth of genius will be apt to retire from the 
active sports of his mates. Beattie punts himself in 
bis own Minstrel : 

" Cinicuune, and noise, and toil he ever fled, 

Nor caivd to mingle in the dimoront fny 

Oftquahblingimpa; but to the forest iped." 

BosBUET would not join his young companions, and 
flew to bis solitary task, while the classical boys avenged 
themselves by a schoolboy's villanous pun ; stigma- 
tising the studious application of Botmet by the biyt 
tuelm aratro which frequent flogging had made them 
classical enough to qnote. 

The learned Hubt has given an amusing detail of 
the inventive persecutions of his schoolmates, to divert 
him from his obstinate love of'study. " At length, in 
order to indulge my own taste, I would rise with the 
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sun, while they were buried in sleep, and hide myself 
in the woods, that I might read and study in quiet ;" 
but they beat the bushes, and started in his burrow 
the future man of erudition. Sir William Jones was 
rarely a partaker in the active sports of Harrow ; it waa 
t said of Gray that he was never a boy ; the unhappy 
Chatterton aud Burns were singularly serious in 
youth ; as were Hobbes and Bacon. Milton has 
preserved for ua, in solemn numbers, his school-life — 

■' WbeD I wu yet a cbiM, no childieh play 
To me vu pleating: all my mind was set 
SerigUB to Icara and knon. and thence to do 
What might he public good : myself I thought 
Bora to that end. bom to promote all truth, 
All rigbteoua thingt." 

It is remarkable that. this I<3ve of repose and musing 
is retained throughout life. A man of fine genius is 
rarely enamoured of common amusements or of robust 
exercises ; and he is usually unadroit where dexterity 
of hand or eye, or trivial elegancies, are required. This 
characteristic of genius was discovered by Horace in 
that Ode which schoolboys often versify. Beattie 
has expressly told us of his Minstrel, 

" The eiploit of slrengtli, deiterity, or speed 
To l,im nor raaily nor joy could bring." 

Alpieri said he could never be taught by a French 
dancing-master, whoso art made him at once shudder 
and laugh. Horace, by his own confession, was a 
very awkward rider, and the poet could not always 
secure a seat on his mule ; Metastasio humorously 
complains of his gun ; the poetical sportsman could 
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only fiiighten the harea and partridges ; the truth waa, 
as an elder poet eings, 

' ' InaMd of boanda that make the mwded hiUa 
Talk in B hundred Toicn to the rilla, 
If like the plea^ng csdtnce of a line. 
Struck by the concert of the sacred nine." 

And we discover the truo "humour" of the indolent 
contemplative race in their great representatives ViRoit 
uid Horace. When they accompanied Mecsnas into 
the country, while the minister amused himself at ten- 
nis, the two bards reposed on a vernal bank amidst the 
freshness of the shade. The younger Pliny, who was 
so perfect a literary character, waa charmed by the 
Roman mode of hunting, or rather fowling by nets, 
which admitted him to sit a whole day with his tablets 
and stylus; so, says he, "should I return with empty 
nets, my tablets may at least be full." Tbomhon naa 
the hero of hia own " Castle of Indolence ;" and the 
elegant Waller infuses into his luxurious verees the 
tme feeling : 

"Oh, how I long my caitlesB limbi to loj 
Under the pUntane shade, and all Ihedsj 
Invoke tha Muaea and improTe my veiD." 

Tho youth of genius, whom Beattie has drawn afteF 
himself, and I after observation, a poet of great genius, 
as I understand, has declared to be " too effeminate 
and timid, and too much troubled vrith delicate nerves. 
The greatett poett of all countries," he continues, " have 
been men eminently endowed with bodily powert, and 
r^oiced and excelled in all manly exerdse*." May not 
onr critic of northern habits have often mistaken the 
art of the great poets in deteriHng such " manly ezer- 
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cisea or bodily powera," for the proof of their, "re- 
joicing and excelling in them ? " Poets and artists, 
from their habita, are not usually muscular and robust. 
Continuity of thought, ahBorving reverie, and sedentary 
habits, will not combine with corporeal skill and 
activity. There is also a constitutional delicacy which 
is too often the accompaniment of a fine intellect. The 
inconveniences attached to the inferior sedentary labour- 
ers are participated in by men of genius ; the analogy 
is obvions, and their fate is common. Literary men 
may be included in Ramazzini's Treatise on the Pise^s 
of Artisans. Boitss&au has described the labours of 
the closet as enervating men, and weakening the consti- 
tution, while study wears the whole machinery of man, 
exhausts the spirits, destroys his strength, and renders 
bim pusillanimous.* But there is a higher principle 
which guides us to declare that men of genius should 
not excel in " all manly exercises." Seneca, whose 
habits were completely literary, admonishes the man of 
letters that ''' Whatever amusement he chooses, he 
should not slowly return from those of the body to the 
mind, while he should be exercising the latter night 
and day," Seneca was aware that "to rejoice and 
excel in all manly exercises," would in some cases 
intrude into the habits of a literary man, and sometimes 
be even ndicnious. Mortimer, once a celebrated artist, 
was tempted by his athletic frame to indulge in frequent 
violent exercises ; and it is not without reason sus- 
pected, that habits so unfavourable to thought and 
study precluded that promising genius from attaining 

• la the prefiice to the " NaccilW." 
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to tlie maturity of his talents, however he might liaTe 
sDPceeded in invigorating his phyracal powers. 

But to our aolitude. So true is it that this love of 
loneliness is an early passion, that two men of genius 
of very opposite characters, the one a French wit and 
the other a French philosopher, have acknowledged that 
they have felt its influence, and evenimi^ned that they 
had discovered its cause. The Abb6 de St. Pierre, in 
his politick annals, tells us, " I remember to have 
heard old Seorais remarlc, that most young people of 
both sexes had at one time of their lives, generally 
about seventeen or eighteen y^ars of age, an inclination 
to retire from the world. He maintained this to be b 
epecies of melancholy, and humorously called it the 
emall-pox of the mind, because scarce one in a thou- 
sand escaped the attack. I myself have had this dis- 
temper, hut am not much marked with it." 

But if the youth of genius be apt to retire from the 
ordinary sports of his mates, he will often substitute 
for them others, which are the Feflections of those 
favourite studies which are haunting his young imagi- 
nation, as men in their dreams repeat the conceptions 
which have habitually interested them. The amuse- 
ments of such an idler have often been analogous to 
his later pursuits. Abiosto, while yet a school-boy, 
seems to have been very susceptible of poetry, for he 
composed a sort of tragedy from the story of Pyramns 
and Thisbe, to be represented by bis brothers and sis- 
ters, and at this time also delighted himself in trans- 
lating the old French and Spanish romances. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, at Harrow, divided the fields according to 
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a. map of Greece, and to each schoolfellow portioned 
ont a dominioa ; and when wanting a copy of the Tem- 
pest to act from, he supplied it from his memory : wo 
must confea§ that the boy Jones was reflecting in his 
amusements the cast of mind he displayed in his after- 
life, and evincing that felicity of memory and taste so 
prevalent in his literary character, Florian's earliest 
years were passed iu shooting hirds all day, and reading 
every evening an old translation of the Iliad ; when- 
ever he got a bird remarkable for its size or its plumage, 
he personified it by one of the names of his heroes, and 
raising a funeral pyre, consumed the body : collecting 
the ashes in an um, he presented them to his grand- 
father, with a narrative of his Patroclus or Sarpedon. 
We seem here to detect, reflected in his boyish sports, 
the plea^ng genius of the author of Numa Pompilius, 
Oonsalvo of Cordova, and William Tell. Bacon, when 
a child, was so remarkable for thoughtful observation, 
that Queen Elizabeth used to call him " the young 
lord keeper." The boy made a remarkable reply, when 
her Majesty inquiring of him his age, he said, that " He i 
was two years younger than her Majesty's happy reign." 
Hhe boy may have been tutored ; but this mixture of - 
gravity and ingenuity and political courtiership, un- 
doubtedly caught from his father's habits, afterwards 
characterised Lord Bacon's manhood. I'once read the 
letter of a contemporary of Hobbes, where I found 
that this great phifesophet, when a lad, used to ride on 
packs of skins to market, to sell them for his father, 
who was a fellmonger ; and that in the market-place he 
thus early began to vent his private opinions, which long 
afterwards so fully appeared in his writings. 



A YOUTH DISTINGUISHED BT HIS EQUALS. 4S 

For a youth to be diatinguished by bis equals is per- 
haps a criterion of talent. At that moment of life, 
with DO flattery on the one side, and no artifice on the 
other, all emotion and no reflection, the boy who has 
obtained a predominance baa acquired thia merely by 
native powers. The boyhood of Nbmon was charac- 
terised by events congenial with those of hie after days ; 
and his father understood his character when be declared 
that " in whateTcr station he might be placed, he would 
climb, if possible, to the top of the tree." Some puerile 
■ anecdotes which Franklin remembered of himself, 
betray the invention, and the firm intrepidity of his 
character, and even perhaps bis carelesGness of means to 
obtiun a purpose. In boyhood ho feit a dewre for 
adventure ; but as his father would not consent to a 
tea-life, he made the river near him represent the ocean ; 
he Uved on the water, and was the daring Columbiis of 
1 schoolboy's boat. A part where he and his mates stood 
to angle, in time became a qui^mire ; in the course of 
one day the infant projector thought of a wharf for 
them to stand on, and raised it with a heap of stones 
depowted there for the building of a house. With that 
sort of practical wisdom, or Ulyssean cunning, which 
marked his mature character, Franklin raised his 
wharf at the expense of another's house. His contriv- 
ances to aid his puny labourers, with his resolution not 
to quit the great work till it was effected, seem to 
strike out to us the invention and decision of his future 
character. But the qualities which would attract the 
companions of a schoolboy, may lut be those which 
are essential to fine genius. The ^ptain or leader of 
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his schoolmates is not to be disregarded : but it is the 
sequestered boy who ma,y chance to be the artiat or 
th« literary character. Some facta which have been 
recorded of men of genius at this period are remark- 
able. We are told by Miss Seward, that Johnson, 
when a boy at the free-school, appeared " a huge over- 
grown misshapen stripling ;" but was considered as a 
stupendous stripling, " for even at that early period of 
life Johnson maintained his opinions with the same 
sturdy dogmatical and arrogant fierceness." The pue- 
rile characters of Lord Bolinobroee and Sir Robert 
Wai-polb, schoolfellows and rivals, were observed to 
prevail through their after-life ; the liveliness and 
brilliancy of Bolingbroke appeared in his attacks on 
Walpole, whose solid and industrious qualities tri- 
umphed by resistance. A parallel instance might be 
pointed out In two great statesmen of our own days ; 
in the wisdom of the one, and the wit of the other, 
men whom oature made rivals, and time made friends 
or enemies, as it happened. A curious observer, in 
looking' over a collection of the Cambridge poems, 
which were formerly composed by its students, has 
remarked, that " Cowley from the first was quaint, 
Milton sublime, and Barrow copious." If then the 
characteristic disposition may reveal itself thus early, 
it affords a principle which ought not to be neglected 
at this obscure period of youth, 

la there then a period in youth which yields decisive 
marks of the character of genius ? The matures of men j 
are as various as their fortunes. Some, Uke diamonds, ! 
must wait to receive their splendour friim the slow 
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touches of tbe polisher, wfaiie others, reBcmbliDg pearls, 
appeu' at once bom with their beauteous lustre. 

Among the inauspicious circumstances ia the feeble- 
ness of the first attempts; and we must not decide on 
the t^ents of a young man by his first works. Drydeh 
and Swift might have been deterred fi-om authorship, 
had their earliest pieces decided their fate. Smollett, 
before he knew which way his genius would condact 
him, had early conceived a high notion of hia talents 
for dramatic poetry; his tragedy of "The Regicide" 
was refused by Oarrick, whom for a long time he could 
not forgive, but continued to abuse our Rosctus through 
his works of genius, for having discountenanced his first 
work, which had none, Racine's earliest composition, 
as we may judge by some fragments his son has pre- 
served, remarkably contrast with his writings, for these 
fragments abound with those points and conceits which 
he afterwards abhorred. The tender author of Andro- 
mache could not have been discovered while exhausting 
himself in running after concetti as surprising as the 
worst parts of Cowley ; in whose spirit alone he could 
have hit on this perplexing concetto, descriptive of 
Aurora ; " Fille dn Jonr, qui nws devant ton pere ! " — 
"Daughter of Day, but bom before thy father!" 
Gibbon betrayed none of the force and mi^itude of 
his powers in his " Essay on literature," or bis at- 
tempted "History of Switzerland." Johnson's cadenced 
prose is not recognizable in the Immbler simplicity of 
liis earliest years. Many authors have begun uo- 
suecessfiilly the walk they afterwards excelled in. 
Rafbael, when he first drew bb meagre forma under 
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Ferugino, hnd not yet conceived one line of that ideal 
beauty, which one day be of all tnen could atone exe- 
cute. Who could have imagined, in eKamining the 
Dream of Raphael, that the same pencil could here- 
after have poured out the miraculous Trang/iffuration ? 
Or that in the imitative pupil of Hudson, our country 
waa at length to pride heraelf on another Raphael ? 

Even the manhood of genius may pass unobserved by 
his companions, and, like £neaa, he may be hidden in 
a cloud amidst his associates. The celebrated Fabius 
Maxihos in his boyhood was called in derision " the 
little sheep," from the meekness and gravity of his 
disposition. His sedateneaa and taciturnity, his indif- 
ference to juvenile amusements, his slowness and diffi- 
cnlty in learning, and his ready submission to his equals, 
induced them to consider him as one irrecoverably 
stupid. The greatness of mind, unalterable courage, 
and invincible character which Fabius afterwards dis- 
played, they then imagined bad lain concealed under 
the apparent contrary qualities. The hoy of genius 
may indeed seem slow and dull even to the phlegmatic; 
for thoughtful and observing dispositions conceal them- 
selves in timorous silent- characters, who have not yet 
experienced their strength ; and that assiduous love 
which cannot tear itself away from the secret instruc- 
tion it is perpetually imbibing, cannot be easily distin- 
guished from the pertinacity of the mere plodder. We 
often hear from the early companions of a man of genius, 
that at school he appeared heavy and unpromising, 
Rousseau imagined that the childhood of some men ia 
accompanied by this seeming and deceitful dulness, 
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which is the ugn of a profound genius ; and Roger 
Ascham has placed among '^ the best natures for learn- 
mg, the sad-natured and hard-witted child;" that is, 
the thoughtful, or the melancholic, and the slow. The 
young painters, to ridicule the persevering labours of 
DoMENiCHiNO, which Were at first heavy and unpro- 
mising, called him, " the great os ;" and Pasaeri, while 
he has happily expressed the still labours of his con- 
cealed genius, ma taeiluma lentezza, his snlent slowness, 
expresses his surprise at the accounts he received of the 
early life of this great artist. " It ia difficult to believe, 
what many assert, that from the beginning this great 
painter had a ru^edness about him, which entirely 
incapacitated him irom learning his profession, and they 
have heard from himself that he quite despaired of suc~ 
«S8. Yet I cannot comprehend how such viTaciona 
talents, with a mind ao finely organised, and accom- 
panied with such favourable dispositions for the art, 
would show such signs df utter incapacity ; I rather 
think that it is a mistake in the proper knowledge of 
genius, which some imagine indicates itself moat deci- 
sively by its sudden vehemence, showing itself like 
lightning, and like lightning passing away." 

A parallel cage we find in GoLt>sMiTH, who passed 
through an unpromising youth; he declared that he 
waa never attached to literature till he was thirty ; 
that poetry had no peculiar charms for him till that 
age ; * and, indeed, to his latest hour he was surprising 
his friends by productions which they had imagined he 

• This i» a remnrkible expression from Galdsmith ; but it it dihcIi 
more lo, when we hear it from Lord Bf roD. See a nolo in Ihr follow- 
ing chapter, ea " Tbe fint Stu^liei " 
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was incapable of composing, Huhe was considered, 
for his sobriety and assiduity, as competent to become 
a steady merchant ; and it was said of Boileau that he 
had no great understanding, but would speak ill of no 
one. This circumstance of the character in youth being 
entirely mistaken, or entirely opposite to the snbse-* 
qtient one of mature life, has been noticed of many. 
Even a discerning parent or master has entirely failed 
to develop the genius of the youth, -who has atter- 
vcards ranked among eminent men ; we ought as little 
to decide from early unfavourable appearances, as from 
inequality of talent. The great Isaac Barrow's father _— 
used to say, that if it pleased God to take from him A 
any of his children, he hoped it might be Isaa*^ as the 
least promising ; and during the three years BarroW 
passed at the Charter-house, he was remarkable only 
for the utter negligence of his studies and of hia person. 
The mother of Sheridan, herself a literary female, pro- 
nounced early, that he was the dullest and most hope- 
less of her sons. Bodmer, at the head of the literary 
class in Switzerland, who had so frequently discovered 
and animated the literary youths of his country, could 
never detect the latent genius of Grsner : after a 
ri^eated examination of the young man, he put his 
parents in despair with the hopeless award that a mind 
1^ so ordinary a cast must confine itself to mere writing 
and accompts. One fact, however, Bodmer had over- 
looked when he pronounced the fate of our poet and 
artist — the dull youth, who could not retain barren 
words, discovered an active fancy in the images of 
things. While at his grammar lessons, as it happened 
to Lucian, he was employing tedious lioars in model- 
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]itig in wax, groups of men, animals, and otiier figures^ 
the rod of the pedagogue often interrupted the fingers 
of our infant monlder, who fnever ceased working to 
uniise his little sisters with his waxen creatures, which 
constituted all his happiness. Those arts of imitation 
were ah^ady^ possessing the soul of the boy Gesner, to 
which afterwards it became so entirely devoted. 

Thus it happens that in the first years of life the . ^^ 
education of the yonth may not be the education of bis 
genius ; he lives unknown to himself and others. In 
all these cases natnre had dropt the seeds in the soil ; 
but even a happy disposition must be concealed amidst 
adverse circumstances : I repeat that genius can only' 
make that its own, which is homogeneous with its 
nature. It has happened to some men of genius during 
a long period of their lives, that an unsettled impulse, 
nnable to discover the object of its aptitude, a thirst 
and fever in the temperament of too sentient a being, 
which cannot find the occupation to which only it catt 
attach itself, has sunk into a melancholy and jj^uenilous 
spirit, weary with the burthen of existence ; but the 
instant the latent talent had declared itself, bis first 
work, the eager offspring of desire and love, has ast<K 
nished the world at once with the birth and tfte 
niattirity of genius. 

We are told that Pellegrino TraALDi, who after, 
wards obtained the glorious title of "the reformed 
Michael Angelo," long felt the strongest internal dis* 
satisfaction at his own proficiency; and that one d&y, 
in melancholy and despair, he had retired from the city, 
resolved to starve himself to death : his friend discovered 
him, and having persuaded him to change his pursuits 



from painting to architecture, he soon rose to eminence. 
This story D'Argcaville throws some doubt over ; bat 
as Tibaldi during twenty years abstained from his 
pencil, a singular circnmstance seems explained by au 
extraordinary occurrence. Tasso with feverish anxiety 
pondereij on five different subjects before be could 
decide in the choice of his epic ; the same embarraas- 
Rient was long the Kite of Gibbon on the subject of his 
History. Some have sunk into a deplorable state of 
utter langnishment, from the circumstance of being 
deprived of the means of pursuing their beloved study, 
as in the case of the chemist Bergman. His friends, 
to gain him over to the more lucrative professions, 
deprived him of hia books of natural history ; a plan 
which nearly proved fatal to the youth, who with 
declining health quitted the university. At length 
ceasing to struggle with the conflicting desire within 
him, hia renewed enthusiasm for his favourite science 
restored tbe health he had lost in abandoning it. 

It was- the view of the tomb of Virgil which so 
powerfully influenced tbe innate genius of Boccaccio, 
and fixed hia instant decision. As yet young, and in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, wandering for recreation, 
he reached the tomb of the Mantuan. Pausing before 
it, his youthful mind began to meditate. Struck by 
the universal glory of that great name, he lamented his 
own fortune to be occupied by tbe obscure details of 
merchandize; already he sighed to emulate the fame of 
the Roman, and as Villani tells ua, from that day he 
abandoned for ever the occupations of commerce, dedi- 
(W^g himself to literature. Fboctok, the lost Phidias 
of our country, would often say, that he should never 
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have quitted bis mercantile aituation, but for the acci- 
dental Bigbt of Barry's picture of Venus riang from the 
eea; a piclorc which produced so immediate an effect on 
his mind, that it determined him to quit a lucrative 
occupation. Surely we cannot account for sach sudden 
efiiieions of the mind, and such instant decision;, but by 
the principle of that. predisposition which only waits for 
an occasion to declare itself. 

Abundant facts exhibit genius unequivocally disco- 
Tering itself in youth. In general, perhaps, a master- 
mind exhibits precocity. *' Whatever a young man at 
first applies himself to, is commonly his delight after- 
wards." Ttiis remark was made by Hartley, who 
has related au anecdote of the infancy of his genius, 
which indicated the manhood. He dechtred to bis 
daughter that the intention of writing a book upon the 
nature of man, was conceived in his mind when he was 
a very little hoy — when swinging backwards and for- 
wards upon a gate, not more than nine or ten years old ; 
he was then meditating upon the nature of bis own 
mind, bow man was made, and for what future end. 
Such was the true origin, in a boy of ten years old, of 
his celebrated book on " The Frame, the Duty, and the 
Expectation of Man." John Hunter conceived his 
notion of the principle of life, which to his last day 
formed the subject of bis inquiries and esperiments, 
when, he was very young; for at that period of life, 
Hr. Abemethy tells us, he began his observations on 
the incubated egg, which suggested or corroborated 
his opinions. 

A learned friend, and an observer of men of science, 
has supplied me with a remark highly deserving notice. 



It is an observation that will generally bold good, tiiat 
the most important systems of theory, however late they 
may be published, have been formed at a very early 
period of life. This important obserration may be 
Terified by some striking facts. A most carious one 
■will be found in Lord Bacon's letter to Father 
JVtgentio, where he gives an accoant of his projecting 
bis philosophy thirty years before, during his youth. 
Milton from early youth mused on the composition of 
an Epic. Dei Thou has himself told us, that from bis 
tender yontb his mind was fiill of the idea of composing 
-a history of his own times ; and his whole life was 
passed in preparation, and in a continued accession of 
materials for a future period. From the ^e of twenty, 
MoNTBSftUiEC was preparing the materials of L'Etprit 
des Loix, by estraets &om the immense volumes of civil 
law. Tillehont's vast labours were traced out in his 
mind at the early age of nineteen, on reading Baronins; 
and some of the finest passages in Racinb's tragedies 
were composed while a pupil, wandering in the woods 
of the Port- Royal. So true is it that the seeds of many 
of our great literary and scientific works were lying, 
for many years antecedent to their being g^ven to the 
worid, in a latent state of germination.* 

• 1 need not to be reminded, that I am not worth menticming amailg 
the iiliistrioui men who have long turmed the fimiliit Euhjects of my 
delightful researches. Butnith the middling SB well aswiiii thegreat, 
the suue iaiiili muat operate. Eulj in life, I waa atrock b; i\e in- 
ducliie philosophy of Bacnn, and sought after a Moral Eiperimental 
Philosophy; md I had then in my mind an ohierraiion of Lord 
Bolingbroke't, for I see I quoted it thirty years ago. tbut "^Abstnct or 
general propositions, though never so true, appear obscure or doubtful 
to us very often till they ai'e eipluned by eiamples." So far back as 
in 1793, 1 published " a DIsserUition on Anecdotes," with the simpli- 



Ute predisposition of genius has declared itself in 
)minters and poets, who were euch before they under- 
stood the nature of colours and the arts of veree ; and 
this rehement propensity, bo mysteriously constitu- 
tional, may be traced in other intellectual characters be- 
sides those which belong to the class of imagination. It 
was said that Pitt wag bom a minister ; the late Dr. 
Shaw I always considered as one bom a naturalist, and I 
know a great literary antiquary who seems to me to 
have been also bom such; for the passion of curionty 
is as intense a faculty, or instinct, with some casts of 
mind, as is that of invention with poets and painters: 
I confess that to me it is ffmiw* in a form in which 
genius has not yet heen suspected to appear. One of 
the biographers of Sir Hans Sloanb expresses himself 
in this manner : " Our author's thir»t for knowledge 
Hems to have been bom with liim; so that his Cabinet 
tf Rarities may he said to have commenced w4th hit 
being." This strange metaphorical style has only con- 
fased an obscure truth. Sloane early in life felt an 
irreMstible impulse which inspired him with the most 
enlarged views of the productions of nature, and he 
exulted in their accomplishment; for la his will he haa 
solemnly recorded, that his collections were the fruits of 
his early devotion ; baeing had from my youth a Hrong 
incHnati<m to the study of planU and all other produetiong 
<f nature. The vehement passion of Peircsc for know- 
ledge, according to accounts which Gassendi received 
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from old men who had known him as a child, broke out 
as Boon as be had been taught hie alphabet ; for then 
his delight was to be handling books and papers, and fais 
perpetual inquiries after their contents obliged them to 
iavent something to quiet the child's insatiable curiosity, 
who was hurt when told, that he had not the capacity 
to understand them. He did not study as an ordinary 
scholar, for he never read but with perpetual researches. 
At ten years of age, his passion for the studies of anti' 
quity was kindled at the sight of some ancient coins 
dug up in his neighbourhood; then, that vehement 
passion for knowledge " began to bum like fire in a 
forest," as Gassendi happily describes the fervour and 
amplitude of the mind of this man of vast learning. 
Bayle, who was an experienced judge in the history of 
genius, observes on two friars, one of whom was 
haunted by a strong disposition to gene/logical, and the 
other to geographical pursuits, that, " let a man do what 
he will, if nature incline us to cert^n things, there is no. 
preventing the gratification of our desire, though it lies 
hid under a monk's frock." It is not, therefore, as the 
world is apt to imagine, only poets and painters for 
whom is reserved this restless and impetuous propensity 
for their particular pursuits ; I claim it for the man of 
science as well as for the man of imagination. — And I 
confess, that I consider this strong bent of the mind in 
men, eminent in pursuits in which imagination is little 
concerned, and whom men of genius have chosen to 
remove so far from their class, as another gifted apti- 
tude. They, too, share in the glorious fever of genius, 
and we feel how just was the expression formerly used, 
of "their thim for knowledge." 
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But'to return to tiie men of genius who answer mure 
etrictly to the popular notion of inventors, We have 
Boccaccio's own words for a proof of hie early natural 
tend^cy to tale-writing, in a passage of his genealogy 
of the Qods : " Before seven years of age, when ae yet 
I had met with no stones, was without a master, and 
hardly knew my letters, I had a natural talent for 
fiction, and produced some little tales." Thus the 
Deeatnerone was appearing much earlier than we 
suppose. Descartes, while yet a boy, indulged such 
habits of deep meditation, that ho was nicknamed by 
his companions " The Philosopher," always questioning, 
and ever settling the cause and the effect. He was 
twenty-five years of age before he left the army, but 
the propensity for meditation had been early formed ; 
and he has himself given an account of the pursuits 
^ich occupied his youth, and of the progress of his 
genius ; of the secret struggle which he so long main- 
tained with his own mind, wandering in concealment 
over the world for more than twenty years, and, as he 
says of himself, like the statuary labouring to draw out 
a Minerva from the marble block. Michael Angelo, 
as yet a child, wherever he went, busied himself in 
drawing ; and when his noble parents, hurt that a 
man of genius was disturbing the line of their ancestry, 
forced him to relinquish the pencil, the infant artist 
flew to the chisel : the art which was in his soul would 
not allow of idle hands. Lope ue Yega, Yelabquez, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, are all said to have betrayed at 
tlidr school-tasks the most marked indications of their 
'Subsequent characteristics. 

This decision of the impulse of genius is apparent in 
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MUBiLLO. This young artiei was undiatinguisbed af the 
p]ace of his birth. A brother artist returning homd 
from London, where he bad studied under Van Dylc, 
surprised Mdrillo by a chaste, and to him hitberto 
unknown, manner. Instantly he conceived the project 
of quitting his native Seville and flying to Italy — the 
fever of genius broke forth \vith all its restlessnesB. 
But he was destitute of the most ordinary means to 
pursue a journey, and forced to an expedient, he pur- 
chased a piece of canvas, which, dividing into parts, 
he painted on each, £giu%s of saints, landscapes, and 
flowers ; a humble merchandise of art adapted to the 
taste and devout feelings of the times, and which were 
readily sold to the adventurers to the Indies. With 
these small means he departed, having conununicated 
his project to no one except to a beloved sister, whose 
tears could not prevail to keep the lad at home ; the 
impetuous impulse had blinded him to the perils and 
the impracticability of his wild project. He reached 
Madrid, where the great Vblasquez, his countryman, 
was struck by the ingenuous simpUcity of the youth, 
who urgently requested letters for Rome ; but when 
that noble genius understood the purport of this 
romantic journey, Yelabquez assured him that he 
need not proceed to Italy to learn the art he loved. 
The great master opened the royal galleries to the 
youtli, and cherished his studies. Murillo returned 
to his native city, where from his obscurity he bad 
never been missed, having ever lived a retired life of 
silent labour; but this ptunter of nature returned to 
make the city which had not noticed his absence, the 
theatre of his glory. 
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The same imperious impulse drove Callot, at the 
Sge of twelve years, from his lather's roof. Hia parents, 
from prejudices of birth, had conceived that the art of 
engraving was one beneath the studies of their son ; 
but the boy had listened to stories of tbe miracles of 
Italian art, and with a curiosity predominant over 
any self-consideration, one morning tbe genius flew 
away. Many days had not elapsed, when finding 
himself in the utmost distress, with a gang of gipsies 
he airiyed at Florence, A merchant of Nancy dis- 
covered him, and returned the reluctant boy of genius 
to his home. Again he flies to Italy, and again his 
brother discovers him, and reconducts him to his parents. 
He father, whose patience, and forgiveness were now 
exhausted, permitted his son to become the most ori- 
ginal genius of French art ; one who, in his vivacious 
groups, the touch of his graver, and the natural expres- 
sion of hia figures, anticipated the creations of Hogarth. 

Facts of this decisive character are abundant. See 
the boy Nanteuil hiding himself in a tree to pursue 
the delightful exercise of his pencil, while hia parents 
are averse to their son practising his young art ! See 
Hand&l, intended for a doctor of the civil laws, and 
whom no parental discouragement could deprive of his 
enthusiasm, for ever touching harpsichords, and having 
secretly conveyed a musical instrument to a retired 
apartment, listen to him when, sitting through the 
night, he awakens bis liarmonious spirit ! Observe 
Ferouson, the child of a peasant, acquiring the art of 
reading without any one suspecting it, by listening to 
his father teaching his brptlier ; observe him making a 
TTooden watch without tbe slightest knowledge of 



mechanism, and while a shepherd, studying, like an 
ancient Chaldean, the phenomena of the heavens, on a 
celestial globe formed by bis own hand. That great 
mecbanic, Smexion, when a child, disdained the ordi- 
nary playthings of his age ; be collected the tools of 
workmen, observed them at their work, and asked 
questions till be could work himself. One day, having 
watched some millwrights, the child was shortly after, 
to the distress of the family, discovered in a situation 
of extreme danger, fixing up at the top of a bam a 
rude windmill. Many circumstances of this nature 
occurred before bid sixth year. His father, an attorney, 
sent him np to London to be brought np to the same 
profession ; but be declared tliat " the study of ihe law 
did not suit the imU of hk geniw;" a term be frequently 
used. He addressed a strong memorial to bis father, 
. to show his utter incompetency to study law ; and the 
good sense of the father abandoned Smeaton " to the 
bent of his genius in his own way." Such is the 
history of the man who raised the Edystone lighthouse, 
in the midst of the waves, like the rock on which it 
stands. 

Can we hesitate to believe, that in such minds there 
was a resistless and mysterious propensity, " growing 
with the growth " of these youths, who seem to have 
been placed out of the influence of that casual excite- 
ment, or any other of those sources of genius, so fre- 
quently assigned for its production ? 

Yet these cases are not more striking than one 
related of the Abbe La Caille, who ranked among the 
first astronomers of the age. ^ La Caille was the son (H 
the parish clerk of a village. At the age of ten yeaics 
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kis &ther Bent him every evening to mg the church 
fcdl, but the boy always returned home late : hia father 
waa augry, and beat him, and still the boy returned an 
hour after he had rung the bell. The father, suspect- 
ing something mysterious in his condnct, one evening 
watched him. He saw his son ascend the steeple, ring 
the bell as nsaal, and remain there during an hour. 
When the unlucky boy descended, he trembled like 
one caught in the fact, and on his knees confessed that 
the pleasure he took in watching the stars from the 
ateeple was the real cause which detained him from 
home. As the father was not bom to be an astronomer, 
he flogged his son severely. The yonth was found 
weeping in the streets by a man of science, who, when 
he discovered in a boy of ten years of age a passion for 
contemplating the stars at night, and one too, who had 
discovered an observatory in a steeple, decided that the 
seal of nature bad impressed itself on the genius of that 
boy. Relieving the parent from the son, and the son 
from the parent, he assisted the young La Caille in 
bis passionate pursuit, and the event completely justified 
the prediction. How children feel a predisposition for 
the studies of astronomy, or mechanics, or architecture, 
ta natural history, is that secret in nature we have not 
guessed. There may be a virgin thought as well as a 
vi^n habit — nature before education — which first 
opens the mind, and ever afterwards is shaping its 
tender folds. Accidents may occur to call it forth, 
but thousands of youths have found themselves in 
parallel situations with Smeaton, Ferguson, and La 
Caille, witliout esperiencing their energies. 

The ease of Claibon, the great French tragic actress. 
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who eeema to have been an actress before she saw a 
theatre, deserves attention. This female, destined to 
be a sublime tragedian, waa of the lowest extraction ; 
the daughter of a violent and illiterate woman, who 
with blows and menaces was driving about the child all 
day to manual labour, " I know not," says Clairon, 
*' whence I derived my disgust, but I could not bear 
the idea to be a mere workwoman, or to remain inac- 
tive in a comer," In her eleventh year, being locked 
up in a room as a punishment, with the windows 
fastened, she climbed upon a chair to look about h&c. 
A new object instantly absorbed her attention. In the 
house opposite she observed a celebrated actress amidst 
her family ; her daughter was performing her dancing 
lesson : the girl Clairon, the future Melpomene, waa 
struck by the influence of this graceful and afiectionate 
scene. " All my little being collected itself into my 
eyes ; I lost not a single motion ; as soon as the lesson. 
ended, all the family applauded, and the mother em- 
braced the daughter. The difference of her fate and 
mine filled me with profound grief; my tears hindered 
me from seeing any longer, and when the palpitations 
of my heart ^owed me to re-ascend the ch^r, all had 
disappeared." This scene was a discovery ; from that 
moment Clairon knew no rest, and rejoiced when she 
could get her mother to confine her in that room. The 
happy girl was a divinity to the unhappy one, whose 
susceptible genius imitated her in every gesture and 
every motion ; and Clairon soon showed the efiect of 
her ardent studies. She betrayed in the common inters 
course of life, all the graces she had taught herself; 
lilie charmed her Mends, and even softened her bar- 
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baroua mother ; in a word, the enthusiastic girl was aa 
actress without knowine: what an actress was. 

In this case of the youth of genius, are we to con-i 
elude that the accidental view of a young actress prac- 
tising her studies imparted the character of ClairoQ ? 
Could a mere chance occurrence have given birth to 
those faculties which produced a sublime tragedian ? In 
all arts Ethere are talents. which may be acquired by 
imitation and reflection, — and thus tar may genius bo 
educated ; but there are others which are entirely the 
result of native sensibility, which often secretly tor- 
ment the possessor, and which may even be lost from 
the want of development, dissolved into a state of iaui 
gour from which many have not recovered. Clairon, 
before she saw the young actress, and having yet no 
conception of a theatre, for she had never entered one, 
iiad in her sonl that latent faculty which creates a dra- 
matic genius. " Had I not felt like Dido," she once f 
eiclaimed, " I could not have thus personified her !" 

The force of impressions received in the warm sus- 
ceptibility of the chUdhood of genius, is probably little 
known to us ; but we may perceive them also working 
in the moral eAaraeUr, which frequently discovers itself 
!n childhood, and which manhood cannot always con- 
ceal, however it may alter. The intellectual and the 
moral character are unquestionably closely allied. 
Brashus acquaints us, that Sir Thomas More had 
something ludicrous in his aspect, tending to a smile, — i 
a feature which his portraits preserve ; and that he was 
more inclined to pleasantry and jesting, than to tha 
gravity of the chancellor. This circumstance he im- 
putes to Sir Thomas More "being from a child sq 
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delighted with humour, that he seemed to be even ham 
for it." And we know that he died ae he had lived, 
¥rfth a jest on his lips. The hero, who came at length, 

to regret that he had hut one world to conquer, botrayedj 
the majesty of his restless genius when but a youth;' 
Had Aristotle been nigh, when, solicited to join in the 
course, the princely boy replied, that " He would nin 
in no career where kings were not the competitors," 
the prescient tutor might have recognised in his pupil 
the future and successful rival of Darius and Ponis. 

A narrative of the earliest years of Prince Henry, by 
one of his attendants, forms an authentic collection of 
juvenile anecdotes, which made [me feel very forcibly, 
that there are some children who deserve to have a 
biographer at their side ; but anecdotes of children are 
the rarest of biographies, and 1 deemed it a singular 
piece of good fortune to have recovered such a remark- 
able evidence of the precocity of character.* Professor 
Dugald Stewart has noticed a fact in Arnaulij's infancy, 
which, considered in connexion with his aubsequeni 
life, affords a good illustration of the force of impres- 
sions received in the first davrn of reason. ArnaULC, 
who, to his eightieth year, passed through a life of 
theological controversy, when a child, amusing himself 
in the library of the Cardinal Du Perron, requested 
to have a pen given to him: "For what purpose?" 
inquired the cardinal. " To write books, like you, 
against the Huguenots." The cardinal, then aged and 
infirm, could not conceal his joy at the prospect of so 
hopeful a successor ; and placing the pen in his hand, 

• I h»Te preietTed tlii! minusciipt nonalive ia " Cutioiiliei of 
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sud, " I give it you as the dying Bhephenl, Damntaa, 
bequeathed his pipe to the little Corydon." Other 
children might have asked for a pen — but to write 
against the Huguenots evinced a deeper feeling and a 
wider association of ideas, indicating the future polemic. 
Some of these facts, we conceive, afford decisive 
evideoce of that instinct in genius, that primary quality 
of mind, sometimes called organization, which has in- 
flamed a war of words by an equivocal term. We 
repeat, that this foculty of geniue can exist independent 
of education, and where it is wanting, educauou can 
never confer it : it is an impulee, an instinct always 
working in the character of " the cboeen mind ; " 

" One vitb onr feelingi uid onr pomn. 
And isther part o! u>, thu oun." 

In the history of genius there are unquestionably many 
secondary causes of considerable influence in developing, 
w even cmsbing the germ — these have been of late 
often detected, and sometimes carried to a ridiculous 
extreme ; but among them none seem more remarkable 
than the first studies and the first habits. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thefint itudiei. — The lelf-tdueiWd arc mvked byetubborn pecaliiT' 
il^ee.— Their erron.— Their improremCBl from the negl«t or cun- 
lempi ihey incur.— The hittorj of self-eduution in Mowb Hendel- 
»bn. — Friende naual^j pRJudicifcl in the youth of geaiue.< — A 
remirkable interTiew iMtween Petninh in Lii fint Btudiea, and hi# 
literuy Hdviwr. — Eihortation. 

The first studies form an epoch in the history of 
geaiua, and unquestionably have sensibly influenced its 
productions. Often have the first impressions stamped 
a character on the mind adapted to receive one, as the 
first step into life has often determined its walk. But 
this, for ourselves, is a far distant period in our exist- 
ence, which is lost in the horizon of our own recollec- 
tions, and is usually unobserved by others. 

Many of those peculiarities of men of genius which 
are sot fortunate, and some which have hardened the 
character in its mould, may, however, be traced to this 
period. Physicians tell us that there is a cert^n point 
in youth at which the constitution is formed, and on 
which the sanity of life revolves; the character of 
genius experiences a similar dangerous period. Early 
bad tastes, early peculiar habits, early defective instruc- 
tions, all the egotistical pride of an untamed intellect, 
are those evil spirits which will dog genius to its grave. 
An early attachment to the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne produced in Johnson an excessive admiration 
of that Latinised En'ghsh, which violated the native 
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graces of the language; and the peculiar atyle of 
Gibbon is traced by himself "to the constant habit of 
speaking one language, and writing another." The 
first studies of Rehbbandt affected his after-laboure. 
The pecuUaritj' of shadow which marks all his pictures, 
originated in the circumstance of his father's mill re- 
ceiTing light from an aperture at the top, which habita- 
ated the artist afterwards to view all objects as if seen 
in that magical light. The intellectual PouseiN, as 
Nicholas has been called could never froni an early 
devotion to the fine statues of antiquity, extricate his 
genius on the canvass from the hard forms of marble : 
he sculptured vrith bis pencil ; and that cold austerity 
of tone, still more remarkable in his last pictures, as it 
became mannered, chills the spectator on a first glance. 
When Pope was a child, he found in his mother's 
closet a email library of mystical devotion ; but it was 
not suspected, till the fact was discovered, that the 
effiisions of love and religion poured forth in his Kloisa, 
were caught fifom the seraphic raptures of those erotic 
mystics, who to the last retained a place in his library 
among the classical bards of antiquity. The accidental 
perusal of Quintns Cnrtius first made Botlb, to use 
his own words, " in love with other than pedantic 
books, and conjured up in him an unsatisfied appetite 
of knowledge ; so that he thought he owed more to 
Quintus CurtiuB than did Alexander." From the 
perusal of Byeaut's folio of Turkish history in child- 
hood, the noble and impassioned hard of our times 
retained those indelible impressions which gave life and 
niotioE to the " Giaour," " the Corsair," and " Alp." 
A voyage to the country produced the scenery. Itycaut 
P2 
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only commaDicated the impulse to a mind SDaceptU)Ie 
of the poetical character ; and without this Turkic 
history we should still hsve had the poet.* 

The influence of first studies, in the formatiDn of tlie 
character of genius, is a moral phenomenon, which has 
not sufficiently attracted onr notice. Franklin ac- 
quaints us, that when young and wanting books, he 
accidentally found De Foe's " Essay on Projects," from 
which work impreasiona were derived which afterwards 
influenced some of the principal events of his life. The 
lectures of Beynolda probably originated in the es^ys 
of KichardaoD. It is acknowledged that these first 
made him a painter, and not long afterwards an author; 
and it is said that many of th^ principles in his lectures 
may be traced in those first studies. Many were the 

* TUe following manufieiipt not«, b^ Lord Bvma oo thift paavige, 
cwiDot Inil to iDtereit tbe lovan of poetrr, us veil B9 the Inqulrsn into 
tbe hiBtory of the buman minil. Hia loi^ihip's recollectioDB of hit Snt 
reftdJngB ^ill Dot alter the tendeocy of my conjecture; it onlj' proves 
that he hud read much more of Eiatem history and maunera limn 
Ryoaul'a folio, ichich ptobably led to this class of books. 

" Knolles— Canlemir— De Toll— Ladj M. W. Montagu—Haw. 
Ilins's tnnslalion from Mignot'a History of the Turks— The Anbian 
Nights — All travels or histories or books upon ibe East I could meet 
with, 1 had read, st well as Bycaul, before I was ten gears old. I 
think the Arabian Nights first. After these I preferred the history of 
naval nctiuns, Don Quixote, and SmoUBtt'a novels, particularly Rode- 
rick RaDdom, and I was passionate for the Roman History. 

" When a boy I could never bear to read any Poetry whatever with, 
out disgust and relactanco." — MS. n»te by Lord Byron. LaHerly 
Lord Bjron achnovledeed in a conversation held in Greece with Count 
Oaniha. not long before he died, " The Turkish History was one of 

haii much iuflueoce on my subaequent wishes to visit tbe Levant ; odJ 
gave perhaps tbe Oriental colouring which is observed in my poetry." 

I omitted the following note in the last Edition, but I shall now 
preserve it, as it may enter into the history of bis Lordsbip's character. 

" When I was in Turkey I was oftener tempted to tnm Mussulman 
than poet, and b»ve often regtelleil ilnce thai I did not. 18tS." 
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iadelible and gloiring imprestiona can^t hy the ardent 
Ite;fiiold8 from those bewildering pages of enthusiasm 1 
Sir Walter Bawlbiob, According to a family tradition, 
when a young man, was perpetually reading and con- 
veinng oa the discoTeriea of Columbtts, and the con- 
qnesta of Cortez and Pizaxro. Hia character, as well as 
the great events of liis life, seem to hare been inspired 
by his favourite histories; to pass beyond the discove- 
ries of the Spaniards became a pasnMi, and the vision 
of his life'. It (b formally testified, that from a copy of 
Vegetiua de Be MUilari, in the school library of 
St, Paul's, MARLBOiiotJG& imbibed hia passion for a 
military life. If he could not understand the text, the 
prints were, in such a mind, sufficient to awaken the 
pasnon for military glory. Boussbau in early youth, 
full of his Plutarch, while he was also devouring the 
trash of romances, could only conceive human nature in 
the colossal fonns, or be affected by the infirm sensibility 
ot an imagination mastering all his faculties ; thinking 
like a Roman, and feeling like a Sybarite. The same 
orcumstance happened to Catherine Macauley, who 
herself has told ua how she owed the bent of her cha- 
racter to the early reading of the Roman historians ; but 
combining Roman admiration with English faction, she 
violated truth in English characters, and exaggerated 
ntmuice in her Roman. But the permanent effect of a 
eolitary bias in the youth of genius, impelling the whole 
current of his after-life, is strikingly displayed in the 
remarkable character of Archdeacon Blackburnb, the 
author of the famous *' Confessional," and the curious 
" Hemoirs of Hollis," written with such a republican 



I had long considered the character of our archdeacoii 
as a luiut politieut el theologicm. Having mibscribed to 
the Articles, and enjoying the archdeaconry, he was 
writing against subscription and the whole hierarchy, 
with a spirit so irascible and caustic, that one would 
have suspected that like Frynne and Bastwick, the 
archdeacon had already lost both his ears; while his 
antipathy to monarchy might have done honour to a 
Roundhead of the Rota Club. The secret of these vol- 
canic explosions was only revealed in a letter acci- 
dentally preserved. In the youth of our spirited 
archdeacon, when fox-bunting was his deepest study, it 
happened at the house of a relation, that on a r^ny day 
he fell, among other garret lumber, on some worm-eaten 
volumes which had once been the careful collections of 
his great-grandfather, an Otiverian justice. " These," 
says he, " I conveyed to my lodging-room, and there 
became acquainted with the manners and prindples of 
many excellent old puritans, and then laid the founda- 
tion of my own." The enigma is now solved ! Arch- 
deacon BiiACKBUBNE, in his seclusion in Yorkshire 
amidst the Oliverian jiiatice's library, shows that we are 
in want of a Cervantes, but not of a Quixote, and 
Yorkshire might yet he as renowned a country as La 
Mancha ; for political romances, it is presumed, may be 
as fertile of ridicule as any of the folios of chivalry. 

We may thus mark the influence through life of 
those first unobserved impresaions on the character of 
genius, which every author has not recorded. 

Education, however indispensable in a cultivat«d age, 
produces nothing on the side of genius. Where educa- 
tion ends genius often begins. Obay was asked if he 
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■^collected when he first felt the strODg predilection to 
poetij ; he replied, that *' he helieved it was when he 
began to read Virgil for his own iunusement, and not in 
school houia as a task." Such is the force of self-edu- 
cation in genius, that the celebrated physiolog^t, John 
Hunter, who was entirelj' self-educated, evinced anch 
penetration in his anatomical discoveries, that he has 
brought into notice passages from writers he was unable 
to read, and which had been overlooked by profound 
scholars.* 

That the education of genius must be its own work, 
we may appeal to every one of the family. It is not 
always fortunate, for many die amidst a waste of talents 
and the wredc of mind. 



An unfavourable positiou in society ia an usual 
obstruction in the course of this self-education ; and a 
niiui of genius, through half his life, has held a contest 
with a bad, or with no education. There is a race of 
the late-taught, who, with a capacity of leading in the 
first rank, are mortified to discover themselves only on 
a level with their contemporaries. WinkelhAN, who 
passed his youth in obscure misery as a village school- 
master, ptunts feelings which strikingly contrast vrith 
his avocations. " I formerly filled the office of a school- 
master with the greatest punctuality ; and I taught the 
A, B, C, to children with filthy heads, at the moment 
I was aspiring after the knowledge of the beautiful, and 
meditating, low to myself, on the similes of Homer ; 
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4hen I Kud to myself, at I still say, ' Peace, my aovii 
thy atrength ^lall anrmouiit thy cares.' " The obetnic- 
tions of so unhappy a^f-education essentially injured 
his ardent genius, and long he secretly sorrowed at tim 
ivant of early patronage, and these habits of life bo 
discordant with the habits of his mind. " I am nnforta- 
natcly one of those whom the Greeks named owifUiSfis, 
aero tapitnUi, the tate-learoed, f<a I hare appeared too 
late in the worid and in Italy. To have done some- 
thiag, it was necessary that J should have had an edn- 
cation aaali^ns to my pursuits, and at your t^e." 
This class of the late^eamed is a useful distinction. It 
is BO with a sister-art ; one of the greatest musicians of 
our country assures me, that the ear is as latent witli 
many ; there are the late-learned even in the musical 
world. BtTDSUS declared that he was hotli "self-taught 
and late-taught." 

The fiRLP-BDucATED are mu-ked by stubborn peca- 
liarities. OftoL abounding with talent, but rarely with 
talent in its place, their native prodig^ity has to dread 
a plethora of genius and a delirium of wit ; or else, 
hard but irregular students rich in acquisition, they 
find how their huddled knowledge, like com be^>ed in 
a granary, for want of ventilation and stirring, perishes 
in its own masses. Not having attended to the process 
of their own minds, and little acquainted with that of 
other men, they cannot throw out their intractable 
knowledge, noi' vrith sympathy awaken by its softening 
touches the thoughts of others. To conduct their 
native impulse, which had all along driven them, is a 
secret not always discovered, or else discovered late in 
life. Hence it has happened with some of this race, 
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th»t their first vork lias not annoQiiced genius, and 
their last is stamped with it. Some are often judged 
by thdr first woA, and when they have Burpassed 
themadyea, It is long ere it is aeknowle^ged. They 
have improved thenuelvea by the very neglect or even 
contempt which tJieir nnfprtnnate efforts were doomed 
to meet ; and idien once they have learnt what iS' 
beantifiil, they diacoret a living but imsospected source 
in their own wild but unregarded OTiginality. Glorying 
in their strength at the time that they are betraying 
their weakness, yet are they still mighty in that entiiu- 
siisin which is only disciplined by its own fierce habits. 
Kever can ihe native &culty of genius witli its creative 
Warmth be crushed out of the human soul ; it will work 
itself out beneath the encumbrance of the most uncul- 
tivated miuda, even amidst the deep perplexed feehngs 
and the tumultuous thoughts of the most visionary 
enthusiast, who is often only a man of genius mis- 
placed.* We may find a whole race of these self- 
taught among the unknown writers of the old romances, 
and the ancient ballads of European nations ; there 
sleep many a Homer and Virgil — legitimate heirs of 
their genius though possessors of decayed estates. Bun- 
tan is the Spenser of the people. The fire burned 
towards Heaven, although the altar was rude and 
niBtic. 

Barbt, the painter, has left behind him works not 

• " One MMition I will venture lo make, »> suggested bj ni)- own 
Uperieoce, that thera eiitt folios on ihe 'humin UDderaODding snd 
tbe nature of man which would have a fiir jueCer claim to thcii high 
rank and celebrity, if in the whole huge volume there could be found 
U much fulnen of hp«rt and intellect ai bunt forth in mmj' a simple 
page of George Fox and Jacob Bebmen." Mr. Coleridge*! BiographU 
Lileiuia, i. 143. 
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to be turned over by the connoisseur by rote, nor the 
artist who darea not he just. That enthunast, with a 
temper of mind' resembling Bousseau's, but with 
coarser feelings, was the same creature of untamed 
imagination consumed by the same passions, with the 
same fine intellect disordered, and the same fortitude of 
eoul; but he found his self-taught pen, like his pendl, 
betray his genius. A vehement eDthnsiasm breaks 
through his ill-compoeed works, throwing the sparks of 
his bold conceptions into the soul of the youth of genius. 
When, in his character of professor, he delivered his 
lectures at the academy, at every pause his auditors 
rose in a tumult, and at every close their hands re- 
turned to him the proud feelings he adored. This gifted 
but self-educated man, once listening to the children of 
genius whom he had created about him, exclaimed, 
" Go it, go it, my boys 1 they did so at Athens." This 
self-formed genius could throw up his native mud into 
the very heaven of his invention ! 

But even such pages as those of Barry's are the ali- 
ment of young genius. Before we can discern the 
beautiful, must we not be endowed with the suscepti- 
bility of love ? Must not the disposition be formed 
before even the object appears ? I have witnessed the 
young artist of genius glow and start over the reveries 
of the uneducated Barry, but pause and meditate, and 
inquire over the mature elegance of Reysolds ; in the 
one, he caught the passion for beauty, and in the other, 
he discovered the beautiful ; with the one he was warm 
and restless, and with the other calm and satisfied. 

Of the difficulties overcome in the self-education of 
genius, we have a remarkable instance in the character 
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of MoeEa Hentblsohn, on whom literary Gennany 
has bestowed the honourable title of the Jewish 
SocrateB.* So great apparently were the invincible 
obBtnictiona which barred out Mendelsohn ttom the 
world of literature and philosophy, that, in the history 
of men of genius, it is something like taking in the 
history of man, the savt^ of Aveyron ^m his woods^ 
~vri)0, destitute of a human language, should at length 
(Kate a model of eloquence ; who, without the foculty 
of conceiving a figure, should at length be capable of 
adding to the demonstrations of Euclid ; and who, 
witiiout a complex idea and with few sensations, should 
at length, in the sublimest strain of metaphysics, open 
to the world a new view of the immortality of the 
soull 

MendeliSohn, the son of a poor rahbin, in a vilh^ 
in Germany, received an education completely rabbini- 
cal, and its nature must be comprehended, or the term 
of educatioR would be misunderstood. The Israelites in 
Poland and Germany live with all the restrictions of 
their ceremonial law in an insulated state, and are not 
always instructed in the langui^ of the country of 
their birth. They employ for their common intercourse 
a barbarous or patois Hebrew ; while the sole studies 
of the young rabbins are strictly confined to the Talmud, 
of which the fundamental principle, like the Sonna of 

* I compoKd the life of MnDitLMHM «. fu buk u in J798, in s 
periiidial publication, vhencu our late biognphen Lave dnnn their 
notinei ; a juvenile productlDD, which h^peued to eidi« the allentica 
of the l«t« BiRHV, IheQ ool penonilly Knowu to roe ; ind he gave ill 
tlie imiDortBlily hia pee^cal pencil could beitow on this man of geniui, 
by immediately placing in his EClysium of GFuins, MENniLsouN aiiaking 
handt with Addiboh, nho nrole on the truth of the Chrialiao Teligiea, 
•ad DOT Locks, the Epgliih omMi i>t UmoueoaN'a mind. 
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the Turks, is a pious rejection of every species of pro- 
fane teaming. This ancient jealous spirit, which walla 
in the understanding and the faith of man, was to riiut 
out what the imitative Catholics afterwards called 
heresy. It is, then, these numerous folios of the Tal- 
mud which the true Hebraic student contemplates 
through all the seasons of life, as the Patuecos in their 
low valley imi^ne their surrounding mountains to be 
the confines of the universe. 

Of such a nature was the plan of MENDELsoeM*8 
first studies ; but even in his boyhood this conflict of 
study occasioned an agitation of his spirits, which 
afiected his life ever after. Rejecting the Talmudic^ 
dreamers, ho caught a nobler spirit from the celebrated 
Mumonides ; and his native sagacity was already clear- 
iug up the surrounding darkness. An enemy not less 
hostile to the enlargement of mind than voluminoui 
legends, presented itself in the indigence of his fother, 
who was compelled to send away the youth on foot to 
Berlin, to find labour and breail. 

At Berlin, Mendelsohn becomes an amanuensis to 
another poor rabbin, who could only still initiate hira 
into the theology, the jurispruden(», and the scholaetia 
philosophy of his people. Thus, he was as yet no 
farther advanced in that philosophy of the mind in 
which he was one day to be the rival of Plato and 
Locke, nor in that knowledge of literature which was 
finally to place him among the first polished critics of 
Germany. 

Some unexpected event occurs which ^ves the first 
great impulse to the mind of genius. Mendelsohn 
received this from the companion of his misery and his 
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itndiea, a man of congenial but matnrer powers. He 
wae a Polish Jew, expelled from the communion of the 
orthodox, and the cahimniated student was now a 
T^[rattt, with more sensibility than fortitude. But this 
T^^nt was a philosopher, a poet, a naturalist, and a 
mathematician. Mendelsohn, at a distant day, never 
alluded to him without tbars. Thrown togeth^ into 
the same situation, they approached each other by the 
same sympathies, and communicating in the only lan- 
guage which Mendelsohn could speak, the Polander 
voluntarily undertook his literary education. 

Then was seen one of the most extraordinary specta- 
cles in the history of modem literature. Two house- 
less Hebrew youths might be discovered, in the moonlit 
streets of Berlin, sitting in retired corners, or on the 
steps of some porch, the one instructing the other, with 
an Euclid in his hand ; but what is more extraordinary, 
it was a Hebrew Tersion, composed by the master for 
a pupil who knew no other language. Who could then 
have imagined that the future Plato of Germany was 
sitting on those steps ! 

The Polander, whoso deep melancholy had settled on 
his heart, died — yet he had not lived in vain, since the 
dectric spark that lighted up the soul of Mendelsohn 
had fallen from his own. 

Mendelsohn was now left alone; his mind teeming 
ivith its chaos, and still master of no other language 
than that barren idiom which was incapable of express- 
ing the ideas he was meditating on. He had scarcely 
made a step into the philosophy of his age, and the 
genioa of Mendelsohn had probably been lost to 
Oermany, had not the singularity of his studies and the 
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cast of his mind been detacted by the Bagacity of Dr. 
Kiscb. The aid of this phyucian was momentous; for 
he devoted several hours every day to the ioetruction of 
a poor youth, whose strong capacity he had the diBoera- 
ment to perceive, and the generous temper to aid. 
Mendeuohn was soon enabled to read Locke in a Latin 
version ; but with such extreme pain, that, compelled 
to search for every word, and to arrange their Latin 
order, and at the same time to combine metaphysical 
ideas, it was observed that he did not so much translate, 
as guess by the force of meditation. 

This prodigious effort of his intellect retarded his 
progress, but invigorated his habit, as the racer, by run- 
ning against the hill, at length courses with facility. 

A succeeding effort was to master the living lan- 
guages, and chiefly the English, that he might read bis 
&vDurite Locke in his own idiom. Thus a great geniufl 
for metaphysics and languages was forming itself alone, 
without aid. 

It is curious to detect, in the character of genius, the 
effects of local and moral influences. There resulted 
from IUendelsohn's early situation, certain defects in 
his Jewish education, and numerous impediments in bis 
studies. Inheriting but one language, too obsolete and 
naked to serve the purposes of modem philosophy, he 
perhaps overvalued his new acquisitions, aud in'liis de- 
light of knowing many languages, he with difficulty 
escaped from remaining a mere philologist ; while in 
his philosophy, having adopted the prevailing principles 
of Wolf and Baumgarten, his genius was long without 
the courage or the skill to emancipate itself from their 
rusty chains. It was more than a step which bad 
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brought liim iato their circle, but a step waa yet vvant- 
ing to escape from it. 

At length the mind of Mendelsohn enlarged in 
literary interconrsei he became a great and original 
thinker in many beautiful speculations in moral and 
critical philosophy ; while he had gradually been 
creating a style which the critics of Oermany have 
declared to be their first tuminons model of precision and 
elegance. Thus a Hebrew Tagrant, first perplexed in 
the voluminous labyrintb of Judaical learning, in bis 
middle age oppressed by indigence and malady, and in 
his mature life wrestling with that commercial station 
whence he derived his humble independence, became 
one of the master-writers in the literature of his 
country. The history of the mind of Mendelsohn 
is one of the noblest pictures of the self-education of 
genius. 

Friends, whose prudential counsels in the business of 
life are yaluabte in our youth, are usually prejudicial in 
the youth of genius. The multitude of authors and 
ivtists originates in the ignorant admiration of their 
early friends ; while the real genius has often been dis- 
concerted and thrown into despair, by the false judg- 
ments of his domestic circle. The productions of taste 
are more unfortunate than those which depend on a 
chain of reasoning, or the detail of facts ; these are more 
palpable to the common judgments of men ; but taste is 
of such rarity, that a long life may be passed by some 
without once obtaining a familiar acquaintance with » 
mind so cultivated by knowledge, bo tried by expe- 
rience, and so practised by converse with the literary 
world, that its prophetic feeling can anticipate the public 
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Opinion. When a young writer's first essay is shown, 
some through mere inability of censure, see nothing but 
beauties ; others, from mere imbecility, can see none ; 
and others, out of pure malice, see nothing but faulta> 
" I was soon disgusted," says Oibbon, " with the 
modest practice of reading the manuscript to iny friends. 
Of such friends some will praise for politeness, and some 
will criticise for vanity." Had several of our first 
writers set their fortunes on the cast of their friends' opi- 
nions, we might have lost some precious compositions. 
The friends of Tbomson discova^d nothing but faults in 
his early productions, one of which happened to be his 
noblest, the " Winter;" they just could discern that 
these abounded with liisnriances, without being aware 
that they were the luxuriances of a poet. He had 
created a new school in art — and appealed fi:om his 
circle to the public. From a manuscript letter of om 
poet's, vmtten when employed on his " Summer," I 
transcribe his sentiments on his former literary friends 
in Scotland — he is writing to Mallet : " Far from 
defending these two lines, I damn them to the lowest 
depth of the poetical Tophet, prepared of old, fi» 
Mitchell, Morrice, Rook, Cook, Beckingham, and a 
long &c. Wherever I have evidence, or think I have 
evidence, which is the same thing, I'll be as obstinate is 
all the mules in Persia." This poet of warm afiections 
felt so irritably the perverse criticisms of his learned 
friends, that they were to share alike, a poetic Hell — 
probably a sort of Dunciad, or Lampoons. One of 
these "blasts" broke out in a vindictive epigram on 
Mitchell, whom he describes with a ^' blasted eye ;" but 
this critic literally having one, the poet, to avoid a per- 
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8onaI reflection, could onl; con§ent to make the blemidi 
more active — 



He again calls him " the planet-blasted Mitchell." 
Of another of these critical friends he speaks with more 
sedateness, but with a strong conTiction that the critic, 
a very sensible man, had no sympathy with the poet. 
" Aikman's reflections on my writings are very good, 
bnt he does not in them regard the turn of my genius 
enough ; should I alter my way, I would write poorly. 
I must choose what appears to me the most significant 
epithet, or I cannot, with any heart, proceed." The 
" Mirror," when periodically published in Edinburgh, 
was "fastidiously" received, as all " home-productions" 
are; but London avenged the cause of the author. 
When Swift introduced Parnell to Lord Bolingbroke, 
and to the world, he observes, in his Journal, " it is 
pleasant to see one who hardly passed for anything in 
Ireland, make his way here with a little &iendly for- 
warding." Montaigne has honestly told us, that in 
his own province^ they considered that for him to 
attempt to become an author was perfectly ludicrous : 
at home, says he, " I am compelled to purchase printers ; 
while at a distance, printers purchase me." There is 
nothing more trying to the judgment of the friends of a 
young man of genius, than the invention of a new 
manner: without a standard to appeal to, without 
bladders to swim, the ordinary critic sinks into irre- 
trievable distress ; bnt usually pronounces against 
novelty. "When Rbtkolds returned from Italy, warm 
with all the excellence of his art, and painted a por- 
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tnut, hia old master Hudson viewing it, and perceiving 
no trace of his own manner, exclaimed that he did not 
paint so well as when he left England ; while another, 
who conceived no higher excellence than Kneller, 
treated with signal contempt the future Baphael of 
England. 

If it be dangerous for a young vmter to resign him- 
self to the opinions of his Mends, he also incnrs some 
peril in pasdng them vrith inattention. He wants a 
Quintilian. One mode to obtain such an ipvaluable 
critic, is the cultivation of his own judgment in a round 
of reading and meditation. Let him at once supply 
the marble and be himself the sculptor : let the great 
authors of the world be his gospels, and the best critics 
their expounders ; from the one he will draw inspira- 
tion, and from the others he will supply those tardy 
discoveries in art, which he who solely depends on his 
own experience may obtain too late. Those who do 
not read criticism will rarely merit to be criticised; 
their progress is like those who travel without a map of 
the country. The more extensive an author's know- 
ledge of what has been done, the greater will be his 
, powers in knowing what to do. To obtain originality, 
and effect discovery, sometimes requires but a single 
step, if we only know from what point to set forwards. 
This important event in the life of genius has too often 
depended on chance and good fortune, and many have 
gone down to their graves without having discovered 
their unsuspected talent. Cukran's predominant fa- 
culty was an exuberance of imagination when excited 
by passion ; but when young be gave no evidence of 
this peculiar faculty, nor for several years, while a 
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candidate for public distinction was he avrare of his 
particnlar powers; so slowly his imagination had deve- 
loped itself. It was, when assured of the secret of his 
strength, that his confidence, his ambition, and his 
indostry were excited. 

Let the youth preseirve his juvenile compoaitions, 
whatever these may be ; they are the spontaneous 
growth, and like the plants of the Alps not always 
found in other soib ; they are hia virgin fancies. By 
contemplating them he may detect some of his predo- 
minant habits, — resume a former manner more happily, 
— invent novelty from an old subject he had rudely 
designed, — and often may steal from liimself some in- 
ventive touches, which, thrown into bis most finished 
compositions, may seem a happiness rather than an art. 
It was in contemplating on some of their earliest and 
tmfiniabed productions, that more than one artist dis- 
covered with West, that " there were inventive touches 
of art in hia first and juvenile essay, which, with all his 
subsequent knowledge and experience, he had not been 
able to surpass:" A young writer in the progress of 
his studies, should often recollect a fanciful simile of 
Dryden : 

On the rich bed i^o ihe warm turf liy, 
Till time digests the jet Impeifect are ; 
And know it will be gold soother dtj." 

The youth of genius is that " age of admiration" as 
singa the poet of" Human Life," wlien the spell breathed 
into our eat by our genius, fortunate or unfortunate, is 
—"Aspire!" Then we adore art, and the artists. It 
was Bichabdson's enthusiasm which gave Reynolds 
the raptures he caught in meditating on the description 
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of a great painter ; and Reyhulds thought Raphael 
the most extroordinaFy man the world had ever pro- 
duced. West, when a youth, exclaimed, tliat " A 
painter is a companion for kings and emperors !" This 
■was the feeling which rendered the thoughts of obscurity 
painful and insupportable to their young minds. 

But this sunshine of rapture ia not always spread 
over the spring of the youthful year. There is^season 
of self-contest, a period of tremors, and doubts, and 
darkness. These frequent returns of melancholy, some- 
times of despondence, which is the lot of inexperienced 
genius, is a secret history of the heart, which has been 
finely conveyed to us by Petrarch, in a conversatjou 
with John of Florence, to whom the young poet often 
resorted when dejected, to reanimate his failing powers, 
to confess his faults, and to confide to him his dark and 
wavering resolves. It was a question with Petrarch, 
whether he should not turn away firom the pursuit of 
literary fame, by giving another direction to his life. 

" I went one day to John of Florence in one of those 
j^ie-fits of ffunt-heartedness which often happened to 
me : he received me with his accustomed kindness. 
' "What ails you ? ' said ' he, ' you seem oppressed with 
thought : if I am not deceived, something has hap- 
pened to you.' — ' You do not deceive youreel^ my father 
(for thus I used to call him), and yet nothing newly 
has happened to me ; but I come to con£de to you that 
my old melancholy torments me more than usual. Yon 
know its nature, for my heart has always been opened 
to you ; you know all which I have done to draw my- 
self out of the crowd, and to acquire a name ; and 
surely not without some success, since I have your 
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teatimony ia my favour. Are you not the truest man, 
and the best ofmtica, who have never ceased to bestow 
onmeyourpraiae, — and what need I more? Have you 
Dot often told me that I am answerable to God for the 
talents he has endowed me with, if I n^lected to cul- 
tivate them ? Your praises were to me as a sharp spur : 
I applied myself to study with more ardour, insatiable 
even of my moments. Disdaining the beaten paths, I 
opened a new road ; and I flattered myself that assidu- 
ous labour would lead to something great ; but I know 
not how, when I thought myself highest, I feel myself 
&llen ; the spring of my mind has dried up ; what 
seemed easy once, now appears to me above my strength; 
I stumble at every step, and am ready to sink for ever 
into despair. I return to you to tea«h me, or at least 
advise me. Shall I for ever quit my studies 1 Shall 
I strike into some new course of life ! My father, have 
pity on me ! draw me out of the frightful state in which 
I am lost.' I conld proceed no further without shed- 
ding tears. ' Cease to afflict yourself, my son,' said 
that good man ; ' your condition is not so bad as you 
think : the truth is, you knew little at the time you 
imagined you knew much. The discovery of yonr 
ignorance is the first great step you liave made towards 
trae knowledge. The veil is lifted up, and you now 
view those deep shades of the soul which were con- 
cealed from you by excessive presumption. In ascend- 
iogan elevated spot, we gradually discover many things 
whose existence before was not suspected by us. Per- 
severe in the career which you entered with my advice ; 
(eel confident that God vrill not abandon yon ; there 
are maladies which the patient does not perceive ; but 

I,. L.lKV^IC 
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to be aware of the disease, is the first step towards the 

This remarkable literary interview is here given, that 
it may perchance meet the eye of some kindred yonth 
a,t one of those lonely moments when a Shakspeare may 
have thought himself no poet, and a Kaphael believed 
himself no painter. Then may the tender wisdom of a 
John of Florence, in the cloudy despondency of art, 
lighten up the vision of its glory ! 

Inoenuods Yodth ! if, in a constant perusal of tlie 
master-writers, you see your own sentiments antici- 
pated, if in the tumult of yonr mind, as it comes in 
contact with theirs, new sentiments arise ; if, sometimes, 
looking on the public favourite of the hour, you feel 
that within which prompts you to imagine that you 
could rival or surpass him ; if, in meditating on the 
confessions of every man of genius, for they all have 
their confessions, yon find you have experienced the 
same sensations from the same circumstances, encouii' 
tered the same dif&culties and overcome them by the 
same means, — then let not your courage be lost in yonr 
admiration, — ^but listen to that " still small voice " in 
your heart which cries with Coreogio and vrith MoN- 
TEsQniEt, " Ed io anche son pittore ! " 
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Of th« initabilitjr of genini 
lufferiDg, — Equality of te 
— Ortheoccupilionofmi 
bocceuful.— bf the iD»ei 



The modes of life of a man of genius, often tinctured 
by eccentricity and entliuaiaam, maintain an. eternal 
conflict with the monotououa and imitative habits of 
Boinety, as society ia carried on in a great metropolis, 
where men are necessarily alike, and where in perpetual 
interconrse, they shape themselves to one another. 

The occupations, the amusements, and the ardour of 
the man of genius, are at discord with the artificial 
habits of life : in the vortexes of business or the world 
of pleasure, crowds of human beings are only treading 
in one another's steps. The pleasures and the sorrows 
of this active multitude are not his, while his are 
not obvious to them ; and his favourite occupations 
strengthen his peculiarities and increase his sensibility. 
Qenius in society is often in a state of suffering. Pro- 
fessional characters, who are themselves so often literary, 
yielding to their predominant interests, conform to that 
assumed urbanity which levels them with ordinary 
minds ; but the man of genius cannot leave himself 
behind in the cabinet he quits ; the train of his tboughta 
is not stopped at vrill, and in the range of conversation 
the babits of bis mind will prevail : the poet will Bome> 
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times muse till he modulates a verse; the aitist is 
sketching what a moment presents, and a moment 
changes; the philosophical historian is suddenly ab- 
sorbed hj a new combinattoa of thought, and, pladng 
his hands over his eyes, is thrown back into the middle 
ages. Thus it happens that an excited imagination, a 
high'toned feeling, a wandering reverie, a restlessness of 
temper, are perpetually carrying the man of genius out 
of the processional line of the mere conversationists. 
Like all solitary beings, he is mach too sentient, and 
prepares for defence even at a random toncb or a chance 
hit. His generalising views take things only in masses, 
while in his rapid emotions he interrogates, and doubts, 
and is caustic ; in a word, he thinks he converses, while 
he is at his studies. Sometimes, apparently a complacent 
listener, we are mortified by detecting the absent man : 
now he appears humbled and spiritless, ruminating over 
some f^lure which probably may be only known to 
himself, and now haughty and hardy for a triumph he 
has obtained, which yet remains a secret to the world. 
No man is so apt to indulge the extremes of the most 
opposite feelings : he is sometimes insolent, and some- 
times qnemlong ; now the soul of tenderness and traa- 
quilUty, view him stung by jealousy, or writhing in 
aversion ! A fever shakes his spirit ; a fever which 
has sometimes generated a disease, and has even pro- 
duced a slight perturbation of the Acuities.* In one 

■ I fasTs giTen a hiator; of literary quarrels from perional no- 
Uvea, in Quanela of Auihon, Vol. Ill, p, 285. There we fiod ho» 
man; coatroTersieB, in which the public ^C iarolvcd, bave Bpnii^ 
from some sudden tqiubble, aome neglect of petty dvility, some UD- 
loiky epithet, or wme cajail observBtion dropped wilhoul much cnn- 
■idetBtioD, which uiortiBed or ennged the genui irrita&iie i t title 
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of those manuscript notes by Lord Btron on this work, 
which I faaye wished to preserve, I find his lordship 
observing on the feelings of genius, that " the depre- 
dation of the lowest of mankind is more painful than ' 
tbe applanse of the highest is pleasing." Such is the 
confesfflon of genius, and sncb its liability to hourly 
pain. 

Once we were nearly receiving irom the hand of 
genius tlie most curious sketches of the temper, the 
ifascible humours, the ddicacy of soul, even to its 
ahadowinees, from tbe wann tbozzot of Burns when he 
began a diary of the heart, — a narrative of characters 
and events, and a chronology of his emotions. It was 
nataral for such a creature of sensation and passion to 
project snch a regular task, but quite imposrible for 
him to get through it. Tbe paper book, that he con- 
ceived would have recorded all these things, turns out, 
tbei«fore, but a very imperfect document. Imperfect 
as it was, it has been thought proper not to give it 
entire. Yet there we view a warm 'original mind, 
when he first stepped into tbe polished circles of society, 
discovering that he could no longer " pour out his 
bosom, his every thought and floating fancy, his very 
inmost sonl, with unreserved confidence to another, 

wbich from incicnt di;B ba> heea BtBigDed to every descriplion of 
iDthon. The UU Dr. Willi, who had lome eiperleoce in bia inler- 
coana vith masjr literary characters, obierred, that "In whaieTei 
regirda the frnili of tlieir mental labour), ihit is uoivertatlj acknow- 
Itdjeil to be true. Some of tbe m^evolent psseiotiB indeed frei]ueutt]r 
tieconie io learned men more Ihui ordinaHlj itroag, from vant of tbat 
tocnjnl upon their eiutement wbich >ociety impoiea." A puerile 
oilie hai repnwched me for htting drann mj deecription entirely from 
my own laocy : — 1 have taken ll from life I See funbei aymplom) of 
Ihit diieete at tbe clme of tbe chapter en St^-praite in tbe preunt work. 
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without hazard of losing part of that respect which man 
deserves from man ; or, irom the unavoidable imper- 
fections attending human nature, of one day repentmg 
his confidence." This was the first lesson he learnt at 
Edinbut^h, and it was aa a substitute for such a human 
being, that be bought a paper-book to keep under lock 
and key : " a security at least equal," says he, " to the 
bosom of any friend whatever." Let the man of genias 
pause over the fragmeats of this " paper book ;" it will 
instmct as much as any open confession of a criminal 
at the moment he is about to sufier. No man was more 
afSicted with that miserable pride, the infirmity of men 
of imagination, which is so jealously iJive, even among 
their best friends, as to exact a perpetual acknowledg- 
ment of their powers. Our poet, with all his gratitude 
and veneration for "the noble Glencaim," was " wounded 
to the soul" because his lordship showed "so much 
attention, engrossing attention, to the only blockhead 
at table ; the whole company consisted of his lordship, 
Dunderpate, and myself." This Dunderpate, who 
dined with Lord Glencaim, might have been a useful 
citiifen ; who, in some points, is of more value than an 
kritable bard. Bcrns was equally offended with 
another patron, who was also a literary brother, Dr. 
Blaib. At the moment he too appeared to be neglect- 
ing the irritable poet — " for the mere carcass of great- 
ness — or when his eye measured the difference of their 
point of elevation ; I say to myself, with scarcely any 
emotion," (he might have added, except a good deal of 
painful contempt,) " what do I care for him or his 
pomp either?" — "Dr. Blair's vanity is proverbially 
known among his acquaintance," adds Burns, at the 
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moment that the solitary haughtiness of hie ovrn genius 
had entirely escaped his self-observation. 

This character of genius is not singular. Grimm 
tells of Makivaux, that though a good man, there 
was something dark and suspicious iu his character, 
which made it difficult to heep on terms with him ; the 
most innocent word would wound him, and he was 
always inclinod to think that there was an intention to 
mortify him ; this disposition made him unhappy, and 
rendered his acquaintance too painiul to endure. 

What a moral paradox, hut what an unquestionable 
fact, is the wayward irritability of some of the finest 
geniusea, which is often weak to effeminacy, and capri- 
cious to childishness ! while minds of a less delicate 
texture are not frayed ahd fretted by casual frictions ; 
and plain sense with a coarser grain, is sufficient to 
keep down these aberrations of their feelings. How 
mortifjdng is the list of — 

" Fean of tlie brsic ud fulliea of the wite !" 

Many hare been sore and implacable on an allnsion 
to some personal defect — on the obscurity of their birth 
— on some peculiarity of habit ; and have suffered 
tikemsetves to be governed in life by nervous whims and 
chimeras, equally fantastic and trivial. This morbid 
sensibility lurks in the temperament of genius, aud the 
infection is often discovered where it is not always 
suspected. Cumberland declared that the sensibility 
of some men of genius ia so quick and captious, that 
yon must first consider whom they can be happy with, 
before you can promise yourself any happiness with 
them : if you bring uncongenial humours into contact 
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with each other, all the objects of society will be frua- 
trated by inattention to the proper grouping of the 
guests. Look round on our contemporaries ; every day 
furnishes facts which confirm our principle. Among 
the Tezations of Pofb was the libel of "the pictured 
shape;" and even the robust mind of Johnson could 
not suffer to be exhibited as " blinking Sam." Miltoh 
must have delighted in contemplating his own person ; 
and the engraver not having reached our sublime bard's 
ideal grace, he has pointed his indignation in four 
iambics. The praise of a skipping ape riused the feel- 
ing of envy in that child of nature and genius, Gold- 
smith. VoiruRE, the son of a vintner, like our Prior, 
was so mortified whenever reminded of his original 
occupation, that it was bitterly said, that wine, which 
cheered the hearts of all men, sickened the heart of 
Voiture. Akensidb ever conndered his lameness as 
an unsupportable misfortune, for it continually reminded 
him of the fall of the cleaver from one of his father's 
blocks. Beccabia, invited to Paris by the literati, 
arrived melancholy and silent — and abruptly returned 
home. At that moment this great man was most 
miserable from a fit of jealousy : a young female had 
extinguished all his philosophy. The poet Rousseait 
was the son of a cobbler ; and when his honest parent 
waited at the door of the theatre to embrace his son on 
the SQccess of his first piece, genius, whose sendbility is 
not always virtuous, repulsed the venerable father with 
insult and contempt. But I will no longer proceed 
from folly to crime ! 

Those who give so many sensations to others must 
themselves possess an excess and a variety of feelings. 
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We find, indeed, that they are censured for their 
extreme irritability ; and that happy equality of temper 
BO prevalent among hen of LETTERe, and which is 
conveniently acquired by men of the world, has been 
usually refused to great mental powers, or to fervid 
dispontions — authore and artists. The man of wit 
becomes petulant, the profound thinker morose, and the 
vivacious ridiculously thoughtless. 

Wlien Rousseau once retired to a village, he had to 
learn to endure its conversation ; for this purpose he was 
compelled to invent an expedient to get rid of his uneasy 
sensations. " Alone, I have never known ennui, even 

I when perfectly unoccupied ; my im^ination, filling the 

f void, was sufficient to busy me. It is only the inactive 
chit-chat of the room, when every one is seated face to 
&ce, and only moving their tongues, which I never 
could support. There to be a fixture, nailed with one 
hand on the other, to settle the state of the weather, or 
watch the flies about one, or, what is worse, to be ban- 
dying couiplinaents, this to me is not bearable." He 
hit on the expedient of making lac^trings, carrying his 

I working cushion in his visits, to keep the peace with the 

I country gossips. 

Ib the occupation of making a great yiame less 
anxious and precarious than that of making a great for- 
tune ? the pn^ress of a man's capital is unequivocal to 
him, but that of the tame of authora and artists is for the 
greater part of their lives of an ambiguous nature. 
They become wliatever the minds or knowledge of others 
make them ; they are the creatures of the prejudices 
and the predispositions of others, and must suffer from 
those precipitate judgments which are the result of 
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Buch prejudicea and such predispositions. Time only » 
the certain friend of literary worth, for time makes ttui 
world disagree among themselves ; and when those who 
condemn discover that there are others who approve, 
the weaker party loses itself in the stronger, and at 
length they learn, that the author was far more reason- 
able than their prejudices had allowed them to conceive. 
It is thus, however, that the regard which men of 
genius find in one place they loae in another. We may 
often smile at the local gradations of genius ; the fervid 
estecni in which an author is held here, and the cold 
indifference, if not contempt, he encounters in another 
place 1 here the man of learning le condemned as a heavy 
drone, and there the man of wit annoys the uuwitty 
listener. 

And are not the anxieties of even the most successful 
men of genius renewed at every work — often quitted in 
despair, often returned to with rapture ? the same agi- 
tation of the spirits, the same poignant delight, the same 
weariness, the same dissatisfaction, the same querulous 
languishment after t)xcellence ? Is the man of genius 
an INVESTOR ? the discovery is contested, or it is not 
comprehended for ten years after, perhaps not during 
his whole^life ; even men of science are as children 
before him. Sir Tliomas Bodley wrote to Lord Bacon, 
remonstrating with him on his new made of philoto- 
'jhiaing. It seemV the fate of all originality of thinking 
to be immediately opposed ; a contemporary is not pre- 
pared for its comprehension, and too often cautiously 
avoids it, from the prudential motive 'which turns away 
from a new and solitary path. Bacon was not at all 
understood at home in his own day ; his reputation — 
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Ibr it was not celebrity — was confined to hia history of 
Henry VII., and his Essays; it was long after his 
death before English writers ventured to quote Bacon 
as an authority ; and with equal simplicity and gran- 
deur. Bacon called himself, *' the servant of Posterity.'' 
Montesquieu gave hie Etprit det Loix to be read by 
that man in France, whom he conceived to be the best 
jndge, and in retnm received the most mortifying ' 
remarks. The great philosopher exclaimed in despiur, 
" I see my own age is not ripe enough to understand my 
work ; however, it shall be published !" When Kbpler 

>pabUsbed the first rational work on comets, it was 
condemned, even by the learned, as a wild dream, 
CopBRNicus so much dreaded the prejudice of mankind 
against his treatise on " The Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies," that, by a species of continence of idl others 
most difficult to a philosopher, says Adam Smith, he 
detained it in his closet for thirty years together. 
LiNN£U8 once in despair abandoned his beloved studies, 
from a too irritable feeling of the ridicule in which, as it 
L appeared to him, a professor Siegesbeck had involved ■ 
^hJB famous system. Penury, neglect, and labonr, 
■LiNHxus could endure, but that his botany should 
become the object of ridicule for all Stockhofei, shook 
the nerves of this great inventor in his science. Let 
him speak for himself. " No one cared how many 
sleepless nights and toilsome hours I h^d passed, while 
»11 mth one voice declared, that Siegesbeck had annihi- 
lated me. I took my leave of Flora, who bestows 
iiotbing on me but Siegesbecks ; and condemned my too 
numerous observations a thousand times over to eternal 
oblivion. What a fool have I been to waste so much 
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time, to Bpend my dajrs and nights in a study which 
yields no better fruit, and makes me the laughiag-atock 
of the world !" Such are the cries of the irritability of 
genius, and such are often the causes. The worid 'was 
in danger of losing a new science, had not Linn^us 
retnmed to the discoveries which he had forsaken in the 
madness of the mind 1 The great Sydbnhah, who like 
our Hahtey and our Hunter, effected a revolution in 
the science of medicine, and led on alone by the inde- 
pendence of his genius attacked the most prevalliiig pre- 
judices, so highly provoked the malignant emulation of 
his rivals, that a conspiracy was raised ^jainst the fother 
of our modern practice to banish 'him out of tht college, I 
as "guilty of medical, heresy." John Huntbb was a 
great discoverer in his own science ; but one who well 
knew him has told us, that few of his contemporaries 
perceived the ultimate object of his pursuits ; and his 
strong and solitary genius laboured to perfect bia de- 
signs without the solace of sympathy, without one 
cheering approbation. " "We bees do not provide 
honey for ourselves," exclaimed Van Helmont, when 
worn out by the toils of chemistry, and still contem- 
plating, amidst tribulation and persecution, and ap- 1 
preaching death, his " Tree of Life," which he imagined 
he had discovered in the cedar. But with a sublime 
melancholy, his spirit breaks out : " My mind breathes 
some unheard-of thing within ; though I, as unprofit- 
able for this life, shall be buried !" Such were the 
mighty but indistinct anticipations of this visionary 
inventor, the father of modem chemistry ! 

I cannot quit this short record of the Bites of the 
inventors in science, without adverting to another cause 
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of that irritability of genius which is ao doself con- 
nected with their pureuits. If we look into the history 
of theories, we shall be surprised at the vast number - 
nhieb have " not left a rack behind." And do we sup- 
pose that the inventors themselves were not at times < 
alarmed by secret doubts of their soundness and sta- 
bility ? They felt, too often for their repose, that the 
noble architecture which they had r^aed might be built 
on moveable sands, and be found only in the dust of 
libraries ; a cloudy day, or a fit of indigestion, would 
deprive an inventor of his theory all at once, and as 
one of them said, " after dinner, all that I have written 
in the morning appears to me dart, incongruous, non- 
sensical." At such moments we should find this man 
of genius in no pleasant mood. The true cause of this 
nervous state cannot, nay, must not, be confided to the 
world : the honour of his darling theory will always be 
dearer to his pride than the confeasiou of even slight 
doubts which may shaico its truth. It is a curious fact 
which we have but recently discovered, that Rousseau 
nas disturbed by a terror he experienced, and which 
we well know was not unfounded, that his theories of 
education were false and absurd. He could not endure 
to read a page in his own Emile* without disgust after 
the work had been published ! He acknowledged that 
there were more sufirages against his notions than for 
them. " I am not displeased," says he, " vrith myself 
on the style and eloquence, but I still dread that my 
vmtings are good for nothing at the bottom, and that 
»11 my theories are full of extravagance.— ^e eraint 
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toujour/ que je piche par le fond, et que tous met f>/»- 
lemei ne sont que det ixtravagancet." Hartley with - 
his " Vibrations aiid vibratiuDculea," Leibnitz with 
his " Monads," Cudwobth with his " Plastic Natures," 
I MALEBitANCBE witli his paradoxical doctrine of " Seeing 
all things in God," and Bdknet with his heretical 
" Theory of the Earth," must unqueationably at timea 
have betrayed an irritabiUty which those about them 
may have attributed to temper, rather than to genius. 
Is our man of genius — not the victim of fancy, but 
the slave of truth — a learned author ? Of the living 
watera of human knowledge it eaunot be said that " If 
a man drink thereof, he shall never thirst again." What 
volumes remain to open ! what manuscript but makes 
his heart palpitate ! There is no term in researches 
which new facts may not alter, and a single date may 
not dissolve. Truth ! thou fascinatmg, but severe 
mistress, tliy adorers are often broken down in thy 
servitude, performing a thousand unregarded task- 
works ! Now winding thee through thy labyrinth 
with a single thread, often unravelling — now feeling 
their way in darkness, doubtful if it be thyself they 
are touching. How much of the real labour of genius 
and erudition must remain concealed from the world, 
and never be reached by tbeir penetration ! Montes- 
QDiETj has described this feeling after its agony: "I 
thought I should have killed myself these three months 
tofinishanuMveoiM, (for his great work,) which I wished 
to insert, on the origin and revolutions of tbe civil lawa 
in France, You will read it in three hours ; but I 
do assure you that it cost me so much labour, that it 
has whitened my hair." Mr. Hallam, stopping to ad- 
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mire the genius of Gibbon, exclaims, " In this, as id 
' many other places, the masterly boldness and precision 
of his outline, whicli astonish those who have trod- 
den parts of the same field, is apt to escape an unin- 
formed reader." Thrice has my learned friend, Sharon 
ToRNEK, rocomposed, with renewed researches, the 
history of our ancestors, of which Milton and Hume 
bad despaired — thrice, amidst the self'-contests of ill- 
bealth and professional duties ! 

The man of erudition in closing his elaborate work 
is still exposed to the fatal omissions of wearied vigi- 
lance, or the accidental knowledge of some inferior 
mind, and always to the reigning taste, whatever it 
chance to be, of the public, Burnet criticised Varil- 
LAs unsparingly ; but when he wrote history himself, 
Harraer's " Specimen of Errors in Burnet's History," 
returned Bucnet the pauga which he had inflicted un 
another. Newton's favourite work was hia " Chro- 
nology," which he had written over fifteen times, yet 
he desisted from its publication during his life-time, 
from the ill-usage of which he complained. Even the 
"Optics" of Newton had no character at home till 
noticed in France, The calm temper of our great 
philosopher was of so fearful a nature in regard to 
raiticism, that Whiston declares that he would not 
publish his attack on the Chronology, leat it might 
have killed our philosopher ; and thus Bishop Stil- 
LiNQFLEE'^a end was hastened by Locke's confutation 
of his metaphysics. The feelings of Sir John Mar- 
sham could hardly be less irritable when he found his 
great work twnted by an accnsation that it was not 
friendly to revelation. When the learned Pocock pub- 
h2 

I,.- L.1KV^I"C • 
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liBhad a specimen of his iraoBlatioii of Abulpharagiuf, 
an Arabian hi etorian, in 1649, it excited great interest; 
but in 1663, when he gave the world the complete 
version, it met with no encouragement : in the conrse 
of those thirteen years, the genius of the times had 
changed, and Oriental studies were no longer in 
request. 

Tlie great Veritlam profoundly felt the retwdment 
of his fame ; for he haa pathetically expressed this 
sentiment in his testament, where he bequeaths lus 
name to posterity, after some qenerationb shall be 
PAST. Bruce sunk into his grave defrauded of that just 
fame which hia pride and vivacity perhaps too keenly 
prized, at least for his happiness, and which he authori- 
tatively exacted from an unwilling public. Afortified 
and indignant at the reception of his great labour hy 
the cold-hearted scepticism of little minds, and the 
maliciousness of idling wits, he whose fortitude had 
toiled through a life of difficulty and danger, could not 
endure the laugh and scorn of public opinion ; for 
BancE there was a simoon more dreadful than the 
Arabian, and from which genius cannot hide its head. 
Yet Bruce only met with tho fate which Marco Poio 
had before encountered ; whose &itbful narrative had 
been contemned by his contemporaries, and who was 
long thrown aside among legendary writers. 

Harvey, though his life was prolonged to his 
eightieth year, hardly lived to see his great discovery of 
the circulation of the blood established : no physician 
adopted it ; and when at length it was received, one 
party attempted to rob Harvey of the honour of the 
discovery, while another asserted that it was so obvionB, 



that they could only express their astonishment that it 
had ever escaped observation. Incredulity and envy 
are the eril spirits which have often dogged great in- 
ventors to their tomb, and there only have vanished. — 
But I seam writing the " calamities of authors," and 
have only begun the catalogue. 

The reputation of a writra of taste is subject to more 
difficulties than any other. Similar was the fete of the 
finest ode writers in our poetry. On their publication, 
the odes of Collins could find no readers ; and those 
of Gray, though ushered into the reading world by the 
fiwhionable press of Walpole, were condemned as fail- 
ures. When Racine produced his " Athalie," it was 
not at all relished : Boileau indeed declared that he 
understood these matters better than the public, and 
prophesied that the public would return to it ; — they 
did so, but it was sixty years afterwards, and Racine 
died without suspecting that " Athalie " was his master- 
piece. I have heard one of our great poets regret that 
he had devoted so much of his life to the cultivation of 
his art, which arose from a project made in the golden 
TMon of his youth ; " At a time," said he, " when I 
thought that the fountain could never be dried up." 
"Your b^gage will reach posterity," was observed, 
'' There is much to spare," was the answer. 

Every day we may observe, of a work of genius, 
that those parts which have all the raciness of the soil, 
and as snch are most liked byit^^ admirers, are thosewhich 
ue the most criticised. Modest critics shelter them- 
selves under that general amnesty too freely granted, 
that tastes are allowed to dififer ; but we should approx- 
imate much nearer to the trutli, if we were to say, that 
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Imt few of mankind are prepared to relish the beautiful 
with that enlarged taste which comprehends all the 
fomis of feeling which genius may assame ; forma which 
may be necessarily associated with defects. A man of 
genius composes in a state of intellectual emotion, and 
the magic of his style consists in the movements of his 
soul ; but the art of conveying those movements is far 
separated from the feeling which inspires them. The 
idea in the mind is not always found under the pen, any 
more than the artist's conception can always breathe in 
his pencil. Like Fiamingo's image, which he kept 
pobshing tiU his friend exclaimed, " What perfection 
would you have ? " " Alas ! " exclaimed the sculptor, 
" the original I am labouring to come up to is in my 
head, but not yet in my hand." 

The writer toils, and repeatedly toils, to throw into 
our minds that sympathy with which we hang over the 
illusion of his pages, and become himself. Ariosto 

, wrote sixteen different ways the celebrated stanza 
descriptive of a tempest, as appears by his MSS. at 
Ferrara; and the version he preferred was the last of 
the sixteen. We know that Petbarch made forty-four 

I altwations of a single verse ; " whether for the thought, 
the expression, or the harmony, it is evident that as 
many operations in the heart, the head, or the ear of 
the poet occurred," observes a man <rf genius, Ugo 
Foscolo. Quintilian and Horace dread the over-fond- 
ness of an author for his compositions ; alteration it not 
always improvement. A picture over-finished fails in 
its effect. If the hand of the artist cannot leave it, 
how much beauty may it undo ! yet still he is lingering, 
atill strengthening the weak, still subduing the daring, 
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Still aearching for that single idea ivhicli awakens so 
many in the minda of others, while often, as it once 
happened, the dash of desp^r hangs the foam on the 
horse's nostrils. I have known a great sculptor, who 
for twenty years delighted himself with forming in his 
mind the nymph his hand was always creating. How 
rapturonaly he beheld her ! what inspiration ! what 
illusion ! Alas ! the last five years spoiled the beautiful 
which he had once reached, and could not stop and 
finish ! — 

The art of composition indeed is of such alow attain- 
ment, that a man of genius, late in life, may discover 
how its secret conceals itself in the habit ; how disci- 
pline consiflts in exercise, how perfection comes from 
experience, and how unity is the last effort of judgment, 
When Fox meditated on a history which should last 
with the language, he met his evil genius in this new 
province. The rapidity and the fire of his elocution 
were extinguished by a pen nnconaecrated by long and 
previous study ; he saw that he could not class with 
the great historians of every great people ; he com- 
plained, while he mourned over the fragment of genius, 
which after s:uch zealous preparation, he dared not com- 
plete. CiTRBAN, an orator of vehement eloquence, 
cften strikingly original, when late in life he was de- 
srona of cultivating literary composition, nnaccustonied 
t« its more gradual march, found a pen cold, and desti- 
tute of every grace. Eodsseau has glowingly described 
the ceaseless inquietude by which he obtained the se- 
dnctive eloquence of his style ; and has said, that with 
whatever talent a man may be bom, the art of writing 
i« not easily obtained. The existing manuscripts of 
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BocssEAi! display as many erasures as those of Ariosto 
or Petrarch ; they show his eagerness to dash down his 
first thoughts, and the art hy which he raised tbom to 
the impassioned style of bis imagination. The memoir 
of Gibbon was composed seven or nine times, and, after 
all, was left unfinished ; and BnvpoN (ells us that he 
wrote his Epoqaet de la Nature eighteen times before it 
satisfied his taste. Burns's anxiety in finishing Iiis 
poems was great ; " all my poetry," says he, " is the 
efifect of easy composition, but of laborious correction." 
Pope, when employed on the Iliad, found it not only 
occupy his thoughts hy day, but haunting his dreams 
by night, and once wished himself hanged, to get rid oi 
Homer : and that he experienced often such literary 
agonies, witness his description of the depressions and 
elevations of genius ; 



When BouNEY undertook to commence the first sub- 
ject for the Shakspeare Gallery, in the rapture of en- 
thusiasm, amidst the sublime and patheUc labouring in 
his whole liiiDd, arose the terror of fiulure. The sub- 
ject chosen was " The Tempest ; " and as Hayley truly 
observes, it created many a tempest in the fluctuating 
spirits of Romney. The vehement desire of that per- 
fection which genius conceives, and cannot always 
execute, held a perpetual contest with that dejection 
of spirits which degrades the unhappy sufferer, and 
casts him, groyelling among the mean of his class. In 
a national work a man of genius pledges his honour to 
the world for its performance ; hut to redeem that 
pledge, there is a darkness in the uncerttun issue, and 
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he is risking his honour for ever. By that work he 
yiili always be judged, for public failures are nerer 
forgotten, and it is not then a party, but the public 
itself, who become his adversaries. With Bohney it 
was " a fever of the mad ; " and his friends could 
scarcely inspire him with sufficient courage to proceed 
with his arduous pictm«, whit^ exercised bis imagina- 
tion and his pencil for several years. I have heard 
that he built a ptunting-room pnrposely for this picture ; 
and never did an anchorite pour forth a more fervent 
wjson to Heaven, than Romney when this labour was 
complete. He bad. a fine genius, with all its solitary 
feelings, but he was uneducated, aud incompetent even 
to write a letter ; yet on this occasion, relieved from 
his intense anxiety under so long a work, he wrote one 
of the most eloquent. It is a document in the history 
of genius, and reveals all those feelings which are here 
too faintiy described*. I once heard an amiable 
author, whose literary career has perhaps not answered 
the fond hopes of hia youth, half in anger and iu love, 
declare that he would retire to some solitude, where, 
if any one would follow him, he would found a new 
order — the order of tse disappointed. 

Thus the days of a man of genius are passed in labours 
as uuremitting and exhausting as those of the artisan. 

• '■ M7 A- 

" Yoor kindnwi 

" The™ his been ui uiiiely labounng in my mind llie giMtesi piri 
«r tbe last twclvcmoDtfa. At timet it had nearly orerithelmed nte. I 
thought I ibould abaolutely hive luiik into d«i]nir. O ! what n kind 
liieiid i«, in thou timn ! I thank God, nhalever my picture may bg, 
I on lay thiu much, — I im a greater pliilosopher, ind a better Chria- 
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The. world is not always aware, that to some, medi- 
tation, composition, and erea converaation, may inflict 
paina undetected by the eye and the tenderness of 
friendship. Whenever Boussbau passed a morning in 
society, it was observed, that in the evening be was 
dissatisfied and distressed ; and John Hunter, in a 
mised company, found that conversation fatigued, in- 
stead of amusing him. Hawkesworth, in the second 
paper of the Adventurer, has drawn, from his own feel- 
ings, an eloquent comparative estimate of intellectual 
with corporeal labour ; it may console the bnmble 
mechanic : and Plato, in his work on laws, seems to 
have been aware of this analogy, for he consecrates all 
working men or artisans to 'Vulcan and Minerva, be- 
cause both those deities alike are hard labourers. Yet 
with genius all does not terminate, even with the most 
skilful labour. What the toiling Vulcan, and the 
thoughtful Minerva may want, will too often be absent 
— the presence of the Graces, In the allegorical pic- 
ture of the School of Design, by Carlo Maratti, where 
the students are led through their various studies, in 
the opening clouds above the academy are seen the 
Cfraces, hovering over their pupils, with an inscription 
they must often recollect, — Senza di noi ognifa^eae 

The anxious uncertainty of an author for his compo- 
sitions resembles the anxiety of a lover when he has 
- written to a mistress who has not yet decided on his 
claims; ha repents his labour, for he thinks he htu 
written too much, while he is mortified at recollecting 
that he had omitted some things which he ima^nes 
would have secured the object of his wishes. Madame 
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De STA.BL, who lias often entered into feelings familiar 
to a literary and political fiunily, in a parallel between 
ambition and genius, has diatinguishcd them in this ; 
that while " ambition perieverm in the desire of acquir- 
ing power, genius _^(^« of itself. Genius in the midst 
of society is a pain, an internal fever which would re- 
quire to be treated as a real disease, if the records of 
glory did not soften the sufferings it produces." "Athe- 
nians! what troubles have you not cost me," ex. 
cltumed Demohthekes, " that I may be talked of by 
you!" 

These moments of anxiety often darken the brightest 
hours of genius. Bacine had extreme sensibility ; the 
pain inflicted by a serere criticism outweighed all the 
applause he received. He seems to have felt, what be . 
was often reproached with, that his Greeks, his Jews, 
and hifi Turks, were all inmates of Versailles. He had 
two critics, who, like our Dennis with Pope and Addi- 
son, regularly dogged hia pieces as they appeared. 
Cotneille's objections he would attribute to jealousy — 
at his pieces when burlesqued at the Italian theatre, he 
would smile outwardly, though sick at heart ; — but his 
aon informs us, that a stroke of raillery from his witty 
friend Chapelle, whose pleasantry hardly sheathed its 
bitterness, sunk more deeply into his heart than the 
burlesques at the Italian theatre, the protest of Comeille, 
and tbe iteration of the two Dennises. More than once 
MoLiBRE and Racine, in vexation of spirit, resolved to 
abandon their dramatic career; it was Boiij:au who 
ceaselessly animated their languor : " Posterity," he 
cried, " will avenge the injustice of our age!" And 
Cohobeve's comedies met with such moderate success, 
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that it appears the author was extremely mortified, and 
on the ill reception of " The Way of theWorld," deter- 
mined to write no more for the stage. When he told 
Voltaire, on the French wit's visit, that Voltaire most 
consider him as a private gentleman, and not as an 
author, which apparent affectation called down on Con- 
QREVE the sarcastic severity of the French author, more 
of mortification and humility might have been in Con- 
. greve's language than of affectation or pride. 

The life of Tasbo abounds with pictures of a com- 
plete exhaustion of this kind. Hia contradictory critics 
had perplexed him with tlie most intricate literary dis- 
cussions, and either occasioned or increased a'ment*! 
alienation. In one of his letters, we find that he repents 
the composition of his great poem, for although his own 
taste approved of that marvellous, which stUI forms a 
noble part of its creation, yet be confesses that hia cold 
reasoning critics have decided, that the history of his 
hero Godfrey required another species of conduct 
" Hence," cries the unhappy hard, " doubts torment 
me ; but for the past, and what is done, I know of no 
remedy ;" and he longs to precipitate the publication, 
that " he may be delivered from misery and agony." 
He solemnly swears, — '' did not the circumstances of 
my ffltuation compel me, I would not print it, even 
perhaps during my life, I so mnch doubt of its succese." 
Such was that painful state of fear and doubt expe- 
rienced by the author of the " Jerusalem Delivered," 
when he gave it to the world; a state of saspenee, 
among the children of imagination, in which none are 
more liable to participate, than the true senutive artist 
We may now inspect the severe correction of Taaso'f 
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muse, ia the {ac-simile of a page of his manuscripts in 

Mr. Dibdin's late Tour. She seems to have inflicted 
tortures on hia pen, surpassing even those which may 
be seen in the fac-simile page which, thirty years ago, 
I gave of Pope's Homer. At Florence may still be 
viewed the many works begun and abandoned by the 
genius of Michael Angelo ; they are preserved in- 
violate — " so sacred is the terror of Michael Angelo's 
geaiua!" exclaims Forsyth. These works are not 
always to be considered as failures of the chisel ; they 
appear rather to have been rejected for coming short of 
the artist's first conceptions : yet, in a strain of sublime 
poetry, he bas preserved his sentiments on the force of 
iotellectual labour ; he thought that there vras nothing 
which the imagination conceived, that could not be 
made visible in marble, if the hand were made to obey 
the mind : — ■ 



8a*B wlien Ibe hand the intelUcI ohtjrd. 

An interesting domestic story has been preserved of 
Gesner, who so zealously devoted his graver and bis 
pencil to the arts. Hia sensibility was ever struggling 
after that ideal excellence which be could not attain. 
Often he sunk into fits of melancholy, and, gentle as he 
was, the tenderness of his wife and finends could not 
Mothe bis distempered feelings; it was necessary to 
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abttndonhim to hie own thoughts, till, after a long a\ts&' 
nence from bia neglected works, in a lucid moment, some 
accident occasioned him to return to them. In one of 
these hypochondria of genius, after a long interval of 
despair, one morning at breakfast with his wife, his eye 
fixed on one of bis pictures ; it was a group of fawns 
with young shepherds dancing at the entrance of a 
cavern shaded with vines ; bis eye appeared at length to 
glisten; and a sudden return to good humour broke out 
in this hvety apostrophe, "Ah! see those playful 
children, they always dance 1" This was tbe moment 
of gaiety and inspiration, and he flew to his forsaken 

La Harpe, an author by professiou, observes, that as 
it has been shown, that there are some maladies peculiar 
to artisans,* — there are also some sorrows peculiar to 
them, and which the world can neither pity nor soften, 
because tbey do not enter into their experience. The 
querulous language of so many men of genius has been 
sometimes attributed to causes very different from the 
real ones, — the most fortunate live to see their talents 
contested and their best works decried. Assuredly 
many aa author has sunk into his grave without the 
coDSciousness of having obtained that &me for which he 
had sacrificed an arduous life. The too feeling Smollet 
has left this testimony to posterity. "Had some of 
those, who are pleased to call themselves my friends, 
been at any pains to deserve the character, and told me 

• S*e Ramaiini, "DeMDrhU Anififium Diatriha," which Dr, 
James translaicd in IT.'iO. [t is it sad reflection, reiulting from this 
curious titatise, ihai the ails entail no imall mischief upon their 
respecUvc wotknien ? so that the means hj which they live an too 
often the occasion of their being bunied out of the narld. 
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ingenuously what I had to expect in the capacity of an 
autkor, I should, in all probability, have spared myself 
the incredible labour and ehagrin I have aince under- 
gone." And Smoliet was a popular writer ! PoPE'a 
eolenrn declaration in the preface to his collected works 
comes by no means short of Smollet's avowal. 
Huhe'e philosophical indifierence could often suppress 
that irritability which Pope and Smollet fully indulged. 
But were the feelings of Kuhb more obtuse, or did 
his temper, gentle as it was by constitution, bear, with 
a $«Dtly patience, the mortifications his literary life so 
long endured ? After recompowng two of his works, 
whiph inciured the same neglect in their altered form, 
he raised the most sanguine hopes of his History, — but 
he tells us, " miserable was my disappointment !" Al- 
tliough he never deigned to reply to his opponents, yet 
tbey haunted hint; and an eye-witness has thus 
described the irritated author discovering in conversation 
his suppressed resentment — " His forcible mode of ex- 
pression, the brilliant quick movements of his eyes, and 
the gestures of his body," — these betrayed the pangs of 
contempt, or of aversion ! Hogarth, in a, fit of the 
spleen, advertised that he had determined not to give 
the world any more original works, and intended to pass 
tlie rest of his days in painting portraits. The same 
advBrtisement is marked by farther irritability. He 
contemptuously offers the purchasers of his " Analysis 
of Beauty," to present them gratis with " an eighteen- 
penny pamphlet," published by Ramsay the painter, 
written in opposition to Hogarth's principles. So un- 
twneahle was the irritability of this great inventor in 
vt, that he attempts to conceal his irritation by offering 

^-^'^Sf' 
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to dispose gratuitously of the critici§m which had dis- 
turbed his nights. 

Parties confederate against a man of genius, as hap- 
pened to Comeille, to D'Avenant,'* and Milton, and s, 
Pradon and a Settle carry away the meed of a Racine 
and a Dryden, It was to support the drooping spirit 
of his fi4end Racine on the opposition raised against 
Ph»dra, that Boileau addressed to hitn an epistle " On 
the Utility to be drawn from the Jealousy of theKnvious." 
The calm dignity of the historian De Tnou, amidst the 
passions of hia times, confidently expected that justice 
from posterity which hia own age refused to his early 
and his late lahour. That great man was, however, 
compelled, by hia injured feelings, to compose a poem, 
under the name of another, to serve as his apology 
against the intolerant Court of Rome, and the £tctiauB 
politicians of France ; it was a nohle suhterf uge to whieh 
a great geniua was forced. The acquaintances of the 
poet Collins probably complained of his wayward 
liumours and irritability ; but how could they sjmpa- 
thise with the secret mortification of the poet, who ima- 
gined that be had composed his Pastorals on wrong 
principles, or, when in the agony of hia soul, he con- 
signed to the flames with his own hands his unsold, bnt 
immortal Odes ? Can we forget the dignified compliunt 
of the Rambler, with which he awfully closes his work, 
appealing to posterity ? 

* ^e " Qi^srrelBof Antbors," vol. ii. on the confedtnc}' ofRTCnJ 
whs Bgainat D'AycDint, n greil geniu*; where I discuvered ihil s 
Toliime of poems, said " to be wrillen bji Iho autbor'e fiiends," whitli 
bid bitherto heen referred to as s volume of panegyrics, «>Titui»iiotUii( 
but irony *nd satire, vrhich had escaped the discovery of sa niAuy tivo- 
loibeiB of lille-pBgei, frequently miscalled lilersiy libtotiims. 



Genius contracts those peculiarities, of which it ia so 
loudly accused, in its solitary occupations. That lofti- 
ness of spirit, those quick jealoumes, those exccssire 
aEfectiona and averBions, which view every thing, as it 
passes in its own ideal world, and rarely as it exists in ; 
the mediocrity of reality. If this irritability of genius 
be a malady which has raged even among philosophers, 
we must not be surprised at the temperament of poetfi. 
These last have abandoned their country, they have 
changed theirname, they have punished themselvee with 
exile in the rage of their disorder. No ! not poete only. 
Descartes sought in vain, even in his secreted life, for 
a refuge for his genius ; he thought himself persecuted 
in France, he thought himself calumniated among 
strangers, and he went and died in Sweden ; and little 
did that man of genius think, that his countrymen 
would beg to have his ashes restored to them. Eren 
the reasoning Hqhe once proposed to change his name 
and his country, and I believe did. The great poetical 
genius of our own times has openly alienated himself 
from the land of his brothers. He becomes immortal in 
the language of a people whom he would contemn* : 

" I >hsll preEerve a mnnutcripl note of Lord BvnoHon ihii passage ; 
nnl without a hope that we shall never reeeive from him the geniaa of 
lulian poetry, oihemise than hi the Unguige of hia " falher-laad ;" 
an ej^presMTe term, vhich 1 adopted from the Dutch language loiue 
ran put, ind which I hiTo aeen Mnce ainctioned by the pent of Lord 
Byron and of Mr. Snuthe;. 

Hia loTdahip hu here ohaened. " It i< not my fiinlt that 1 am 
obligeJ to wrilB in Engliih. If I undmtood my preacnt langu^ 
equally well, T would write in it ; but Ihii will require ten yeaji at 
leut to form a style : Do tongue eo easy to acquire i little of, or m 
diSeult to master thoroughly, na Italian." On the same page I find 
the following note : " What was rumoured of me in that language ? If 
true, I was unfit for England ; if false, England waa unfit for me :— 
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Does lie accept with ingratitude the &me he loves more 
than life? 

Such then ie that state of imtabilitj' in which mea of 
genius participate, irhether they be inveatore — men of 
learning — fine writers — or artists. It is a state not 
friendly to equaUty of temper. In the various humours 
incidental to it, when they are often deeply affected, the 
cause escapes all perception of sympalJiy. — The intel' 
lectual malady eludes even the tenderness of friendship. 
At those moments, the lightest injury to the feelings, 
which at another time would make no impression, may 
produce a perturbed state of feeling in the warm temper, 
or the corroding chagrin of a self-wounded spirit. 
These are moments which claim the encouragements of 
a friendship animated by a high esteem for the intellec- 
tual excelleuce of the man of genius —not the general 
intercourse of society, — not the insensibility of the dull, 
nor the levity of the volatile. 

ISlea of genius are often reverenced only where they 
t(Ki known by their writings ; intellectual beings in the 
romance of hfe — in its history, they are men ! 
Erashdh compared them to the great figures in tapes- 
try-work, which lose their efi'ect when not seen at a 
distance. Their foibles and their infirmities are obvious 
to their associates, often only capable of discerning 
these qualities. The defects of groat men are the con- 
solation of the dunces. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The gpirit of literaton and (be tpirit of loclety. — Th« TnTeniori.~ 
Soeletj oBtn HdnctioD uiJ not rewu4 to mm af geniut. — The 
notioss of penoni of biliioD of men of g;eniu>.— The habiludn of 
the man ofgcDmB diptinct fram thoie oTthemiD of locietj. — Study, 
medititlon, and eDtLusiasTn, Ihe progroii of goDiua,^Thfl Jithgiee- 
Kent bolwMQ the men of iht world and the lilMMjr cb«r»cter. 

Ten iNTENTOBs who inherited little or nothing from 
their predecessors, appeu- to lia,ve pursued their insulated 
atndies in the full independence of their mind and de- 
velopment of their inventive faculty ; they stood apart, 
m seclusion, the solitary lights of their age. Such were 
the fonndera of our literature; Bacon and Hobbes, 
Newton and Milton. Even so late as the days of 
Dtyden, Addiaon, and Pope, the man of genius drew 
his cucle round his intimates ; his day was uniform, 
his habits unbroken, and he waa never too far removed, 
nw too long eatranged, from meditation and reverie ; 
his works were the sources of hia pleasure, ere they 
became the labours of hia pride. 

But when a more uniform light of knowledge illumi- 
nates from all aidea, the genius of society, made up of 
10 many sorts of genius, becomes greater than the genius 
of the individual who has entirely yielded himself up 
to his solitary art. Hence the character of a man of 
genius becom^ subordinate. A conversation ^e suc- 
ceeds a studious one, and the family of genius, the poet, 
the painter, and the student, are no longer recluses. 
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They mix with theiif rivals, who are jealous of equality, 
or with others, who, incapable of valuing them for 
themselves alone, rate them but as parts of an integral. 

The man of genius is now trammelled with the arti- , 
ficial and meolianical fonns of life ; and in too close an 
intercourse with society, the loneliness and raciness of 
thinking is modified away in its seductive conveationB. 
An exces^ve indulgence in the pleasures of social life, 
constitutes the great interests of a luxuriant and opu- 
lent age ; but of late, while the arts of assembling ia 
lai^e societies have been practised, varied by all forms, 
and pushed on to all excesses, it may becoi^e a question 
whetlier by them our happiness is as much improved 
or our individual character as well formed, as in a 
society not so heten^neoua and unsocial, as that crowd, 
temicd, with the sort of modesty peculiar to our tunes, 
"a small party :" thesimplicityof parade, the humility 
of pride, engendered hy the egotism which multiplies 
itself in proportion to the numbers it assembles. 

It may, too, be a question whether the literary man 
and the artist are not immolating their genius to society, 
when, in the sbadowiness of assumed talents — that . 
counterfeiting of all shapes, they lose their real fonn, 
with the mockery of Proteus, But nets of roses catch 
their feet, and a path where all the senses are flattered 
is now opened to win an Epictetus from his hut. Tbe 
art of multiplying the enjoyments of society is dis- 
covered in the morning lounge, the evening dinner, and 
the midnight coterie. In frivolous fatigues, and vigUa 
without meditation, perish the unvalued hours which, 
ime genius knows, are always too brief for art, and too 
rare to catch its inspirations. Hence so many of our 
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ContemporarieB, whose card-racka are crowded, have ' 
produced onlr flashy fragments. Efibrta, but not 
works ; they seem to be effects without causes ; — and 
as a great author, who is not one of them, once ob- 
served to me, " they waste a barrel of gunpowder in 
dquibs." 

And yet it is seduction, and not reward, which mere 
fashionable society offers the man of true genius. He 
will be sought for with enthusiasm, but he cannot 
escape from his certain fate — that of becoming tiresome 
to his pretended admirers. 

At first the idol —shortly he is changed into a victim. 
He forms, indeed, a figure in their little pageant, and 
is invited as a sort of improifUatore ; but the esteem 
they concede to him is only a part of the system of 
politeness ; and should he be dull in discovering the 
fkrourite qu'ality of their self-love, or in participating 
in their volatile tastes, he will find frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing, with the sage at the court of 
Cyprus, that " what he knows, is not proper for this 
place ; and what is proper for this place, he knows not." 
This society takes little personal interest in the literary 
character. Horace Walfole lets us into this secret 
when writing to another man of fashion, on such a 
man of genius as Gray : " I agree with you most abso- 
lutely in your opinion about GitAv; he is the worst 
company iii the world. From a melancholy turn, from 
living reclusely, and &om a little too much dignity, he 
never converses easily; all his words are measured and 
chosen and formed into sentences : hia writings are 
admirable — he himself is not ^jeeable." This volatile 
being in himself personified the quintessence of that 
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society which is called " the world," and could not 
endure that equality ot intellect which genius exada 
He rejected Chatterton, and quarrelled with every 
literary man and every artist whom he first invited to 
familiarity— and then hated. Witness the fates of 
Bentley, of Muntz, of Gray, of Cole, and others. Such 
a mind was incapable of appreciating the literary glory 
on which the mighty mind of Bubkb was meditating. 
W&LPOLE knew Bcbkb at a critical moment of his life, 
and he has recorded his own feelings. " There was a 
young Mr. Burke who wrote a book in the style of 
Lord Boliugbroke, that was much admired. He is a 
sensible man, but has not worn off hit autJutrum yet, 
and thinks there is nothing ao charming as writers, and 
to be one : — hs vjill know better one ofthete day»'' Gbat 
and Burke 1 What mighty men must be submitted 
to the petrifying sneer, that indifference of selfiam for 
great sympathies, of this volatile and heartless man of 
literature and rank ! 

The confidential confession of Racine to his son is 
remarkable : '' Do not think that I am sought after by 
the great for my diamaa ; Gomeille composes nobler 
verses than mine, but no one notices him, and he only 
pleases by the mouth of the actors. I never allude to 
my works when with men of the world, but I amuse 
them about matters they like to hear. My talent with 
them consists, not in making them feel that I have any. 
but in showing them that they have." Racine treated 
the great like the children of society ; Cobneille 
would not compromise for the tribute he exacted, bat 
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he consoled himself wlion at his entrance into the 
theatie the audience usually rose to salut* hira. The 
great comic genius of France, who indeed was a very 
thoughtful and eerious man, addressed a poem to the 
painter Mignard, expressing his conviction that *' the 
court," by which a Frenchman of the court of Louis 
XIV. meant the society we call " fashionable," ie fatal 
to the* perfection of art : 

" Qui le doane i la conr M d^robe & ion art ; 
Un esprit pariage laMment h coDsomme, 
El 1m emplois do feu demtDdeDt lout rhoinme." 

Has not the fate in society of our reigning literary 
favourites been uniform? Their mayoralty hardly 
exceeds the year : they are pushed aside to put in their 
place another, who, in his turn, must descend. Such 
is the history of the literary character encountering 
the perpetual difficulty of appearing what he really is 
not, while he sacrifices to a few, in a certain comer of 
the metropolis, who have long fantastically styled 
themselves " the world," that more dignified celebrity 
which makes an author's name more familiar than his 
person. To one who appeared astonished at the exten- 
sive celebrity of Buppon, the modem Pliny replied, 
" I have passed fifty years at my desk." Hatdk would 
not yield up to society more than those hours which 
were not devoted to study. These were indeed but 
few : and such were the uniformity and retJredness of 
his life, that " He was for a long time the only musical 
man in Europe who was ignorant of the celebrity of 
Joseph Haydn." And has not one, the most snblime 
of the race, sung, 

che Beggendo in ptnnia, 
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WHY GENIUS MIXES WITH SOCIETY, 



Quil rumoio in i«n, ed in acqua la ichiuTna. 

Of canopj repoaing, Fame ia woo; 
WitbQiit which, whosoe'er coniuines liis days, 
Leaveth luch veiligeof hiDiselfoa eirlh 
At amoks in air, or foam upoo the wave.*" 

But men of genius, in their intercourse with persons 
of fashion, have a secret inducement to court that 
circle. They feel a perpetual want of having the real- 
ity of their talents confirmed to themselves, and they 
often step into society to observe in what degree they 
are objects of attention ; for, though ever accused of 
vanity, the greater part of men of genius feel that th«r 
existence, as such, must depend on the opinions of others- 
This standard is in truth always problematical and 
variable ; yet they cannot hope to find a more certun 
one among their rivals, who at all times are adroitly 
depreciating their brothers, and " dusking " their lustre. 
Tliey discover among those cultivators of literature and 
the arts who have recourse to them for their pleasure, 
impassioned admirers, rather than unmerciful judges; 
judges, who have only time to acquire that degree of 
illumination which is just sufficient to set at ease the 
fears of these claimants of genius. 

"When literary men assemble together, what mimetic 
Mendships, in their mutual corruption ! Creatures of 
intrigue, they borrow other men's eyes, and act by 
feelings often even contrary to their own : they wear a 
mask on their &ce, and only sing a tune they have 
caught. Some Hierophant in their mysteries proclaiiDB 
their elect whom they have to initiate, and their profane 

* Cai;'i Duile, Caulo uiv. 
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who are to stvid apart under their ban. They bend to 
the spirit of the ago, but they do not elevate the public 
to them ; they care not for truth, but only study to 
produce effect, and they do aothing for fame but what 
obtains an instant purpose. Yet their &me is not 
therefore the more real, for every thing connected with 
&shion becomes obsolete. Her ear has a great enscep-' 
tibility of weariuess, and her eye rolls for incessant 
novelty. Never was she earnest for any thing. Men's 
miBds with her became tarnished and old-fa^ioned as 
fumiture. But the steams of rich dinners, the eye 
which sparkles with the wines of France, the luKurious 
night which flames with more heat and brilliancy than 
Ood has made the day, this is the world the man of 
coterie-celebrity has chosen ; and the Epicurean, as long 
as his senses do not cease to act, laughs at the few who 
retire to the solitary midnight lamp. Posthumous fame 
is — a nothing ! Such men live like unbelievers in a 
future state, and their narrow calculating spirit coldly 
dies in their artificial world : but true genius looks at a 
nobler source of its existence ; it catches inspiration in 
its insulated studies ; and to the great genius, who 
feels how his present is necessarily connected with his 
future celebrity, posthumous fame is a reality — for the 
sense acts upon him ! 

The habitudes of genius, before genius loses its fresh- 
ness in this society, are the mould in which the charac- 
ter is cast ; and these, in spite-of all the disguise of the 
man, will make him a distinct being from the man of 
sodety. Those who have assumed die literary charac-> 
ter, often for purposes very distinct fri>m literary ones, 
imagine that their circle is the public ; but in this fac-- 
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titious public all thetr interests, their opimons, and even 
their passions, are temporaiy, aud ihe admirers witb 
the admired pass away with their season. " It is Dot 
snfficient that, we speak the same language," says a 
witty philosopher, "but we roust learn their dialect; 
we must think as they think, and we must echo their 
opinions, as we act by imitation." Let the man of 
genius then dread to level himself to the mediocrity of 
feeling aud talent required in such circles of society, 
lest he become one of themselves; he will soon find 
that to think like them, will in time become to act like 
them. But he who in solitude adopts no transient 
feelings, and reflects no artificial lights, who is only 
himself, possesses an immense advantage : he has not 
attached importance to what is merely local and fugi- 
tive, but listens to interior truths, and fixes on the 
immutable nature of things. He is the man of every 
age. Malebranche has observed, that " It is not indeed 
thought to be charitable to disturb common opinions, 
because it is not truth which unites society as it exists, 
so much as opinion aud custom : " a principle which 
the world would not, I think, disagree with; but which 
tends to render folly wisdom itself, and to make error 
im mortal. 

Ridicule ia the light scourge of society, and the 
terror of genius. Ridicule surrounds him with her 
chimeras, which, like the shadowy monsters oppo^ng 
^neas, are impalpable to his strokes : but remember, 
when the sibyl bade the hero proceed without noticing 
them, he found these airy nothings as harmless as they 
were unreal. The habits of the literary character will 
however be tried by the men and women of the world 
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by their own standard : they hare no other ; the ealt 
of ridicule gives a poignancy to their deficient cotupre- 
hension and their perfect ignorance of the persons or 
things which are the subjects of their ingenious animad- 
Tersiona. The habits of the literary character seem 
ineTitably repnlsive to persons of the world. Vol- 
TAiHB, and his companion, the scientific Madame De 
Chatelbt, she who introduced Newton to the French 
nation, lived entirely devoted to literary pursuits, and 
their habits were strictly literary. It happened once 
that this learned pair dropped unexpectedly into a fash- 
ionable circle in the chateau of a French nobleman. A 
Madame de Stael, ihs pernfleur in office of Madame Du 
Deffiuid, has copiously narrated the whole affair. They 
arrived at midnight, like two famished spectres, and 
there was some trouble to put them to supper and bed. 
They are called apparitions, because they were never 
visible by day, only at ten at night ; for the one is 
burned in describing great deeds, and the other iu com- 
menting on Newton. Like other apparitions, they are 
uneasy companions : they will neither play nor walk ; 
they will not dissipate their mornings with the charm- 
ing circle about them, nor allow the charming circle to 
break into their studies. Yoltaire and Madame De 
Chatelet would have suffered the same pain in being 
forced to an abstinence of their regular studies, as this 
circle of "agreahles" would have at the loss of their 
meals and their airings. However, the pertifleur de- 
clares they were ciphers " en society," adding no value 
to the number, and to which their learned writings bear 
no reference. 
But if this literary couple would not play, what wa^ 
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worse, Voltaire poured out a vehement declamatiod 
againat a fashionable species of gambling, which app«an 
to have made them all stare. But Madame de Chatelet 
is the more frequeut victim of our persifieur. The 
learned lady would change her apartment — for it was 
too noisy, and it had smoke without fire, — which last 
vras her emblem. " She is reviewing her Prineipia ; 
an exercise she repeats every year, without which pre- 
caution they might escape from her, and get so far awa^ 
that she might never find them again. I believe that 
her head in respect to them is a house of imprisonnieiit 
rather than the place of their birth ; so that she is right 
to watch them closely ; and she prefers the fresh !ur of 
this occupation to our amusements, and persists iu her 
bility till uight-time. She has sIk or seven taUes 
in her apartments, for she wants them of all sizes; 
immense ones to spread out her papers — solid ones to 
hold her instruments — lights ones, &c. Yet with all 
this she conld not escape from the accident which hap* 
pened to Philip II., after passing the night iu vrriting, 
when a bottle of ink fell over the despatches ; but the 
lady did not imitate the moderation of the prince ; 
indeed she had not written on state aflairs, and what 
was spoilt in her room was algebra, much mors difficult 
to copy out." Here is a pair of portraits of a great 
poet and a great mathematician, whose habits were 
discordant vrith the fashionable circle in which they 
reuded — the representation is juat, for it is by one (^ 
the coterie itself. 

Study, meditation, and enthusiasm, — this is the 
progress of genius, and these cannot be the habits of 
him who lingers till he can only live among polished 
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crowds ; who, if he bear about him the consciousaesa 
of genius, will still be acting under their influences. 
And perhaps there never waa one of this class of men 
who had not either first entirely formed himself in soli- 
tude, or who amidst society will not be often breaking 
ont to seek for himself. Wilkes, no longer touched by 
the fervours of literary and patriotic glory, suffered life 
to melt a^y as a domestic voluptuary ; and then it was 
that he observed with some aiirpiise of the great Earl of 
Chatham, that he sacrificed every pleasure of social 
life, even in youth, to his great pursuit of eloquence. 
That ardent character studied Barrow's Sermons so 
often as to repeat them from memory, and could even 
read twice from beginning to end Bailey's Dictionary ; 
these are little fiicts which belong only to great minds ! 
The earl himself acknowledged an artifice he practised 
in his intercourse with society, for he said, " when he 
was young, he always came late into company, and left 
it early." Vittorio Alfieri, and a brother-spirit, our 
own noble poet, were rarely seen amidst the brilliant 
circle in which they were horn. The workings of their 
imagination were perpetually emancipating them, and 
one deep loneliness of feeling proudly insulated them 
among the unitn passioned triflers of their rank. They 
preserved unbroken the unity of their character, in 
constantly escaping from the processional spectacle of 
society. * It is no trivial observation of another noble 

■ In a note wl.icli Lord Biros hna uritlen in a copr of this work 

much in thst drele, sipedally in I8I2-13.U." ' 

Ta the expreeaioa of ^^ one deep lonelineas of fceling^^' his lordebip 
bis marked in tlie margin " Tme," I am pitificd to confirm the 
ttaeor)' of my ideal of ihe man of genius, b; thu practical experience 
of the greateet of our age. 
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writer. Lord Shaftesbubt, that " it may happen that 
a person may be so much the worse author, for being 
the finer gentleman." 

An extraordinaTy inetance of this disagreement be- 
tween the man of the world and the literary character, 
we find in a philosopher seated on a throne. The ce!e- 
. brated Julian stained the imperial purple with an 
author's ink ; and when he reuded among the Anti- 
i>chia,ns, his unalterable character shocked that volatile 
and Insurious race. He slighted the plaudits of their 
theatre, he abhorred their dances snd their horse-races, 
he was abstinent even at a festival, and incorrupt him- 
self, perpetually admonished the dissipated citizens of 
their impious abandonment of the laws of their country. 
The Antiochians libelled their emperor, and petulantly 
lampooned his beard, which the philosopher carelessly 
wore neither perfumed nor curled. Julian, scorning 
to inflict a sharper punishment, pointed at them hia 
satire of " the Misopogon, or the Antiocbian ; the 
Enemy of the Beard," where amidst irony and invec- 
tive, the literary monarch bestows on himself many 
exquisite and characteristic touches. All that the per- 
sons of fa^ion alleged against the literary character, 
Julian unreservedly confesses — his undressed beard 
and awkwardnesses, his obstiuiicy, his unsociable habits, 
his deficient tastes, while at the same time he reprC' 
sents his good qualities as so many extravagancies. 
But, in this Cervantic pleasantry of self-reprehenaion, 
the imperial philosopher has not fuled to show this 
light and corrupt people that the reason he could not 
possibly resemble them, existed in the unhappy circum- 
stance of having been subject to too strict an education 
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under a Kmuly tutor, who had never sufiered him io 
swerve from the one right way, and who (additional 
niisfortiine !) had inspired him with such a silly reve- 
rence for Plato and Socxatus, Aristotle and Theophrastue, 
that he had been induced to make them his models. 
" Whatever manners," says the emperor, " I may have 
previously contracted, whether gentle or hooiisb, it is 
impoaaible for me now to alter or unlearn. Habit is 
said to be a second nature ; to oppose it is irksome, 
but to counteract the tludy of more than thirty year» is 
extremely difficult, especially when it has been imbibed 
witli so much attention." 

And what if men of genius, relinquishing their habits, 
could do this violence to their nature, should we not 
lose the original for a factitious genius, and spoil one 
race without improving the other ? If nature, and 
habit, that second nature which prevails even over the 
first, ba've created two beings distinctly different, what 
mode of existence shall ever assimilate them ? Anti- 
pathies and sympathies, those still occult causes, how- 
ever concealed, will break forth at an unguarded moment. \ 
Clip the wiugs of an eagle that he may roost among .' 
domestic fowls, — at some unforeseen moment his pinions i 
will overshadow and terrify his tiny associates, for " the \ 
feathered king" will be still musing on the rock and the ' 
cloud. 

The man of genius will be restive even in his tram- 
inelled paees. Too impatient amidst the heartless 
courtesies of society, and Uttle practised in the minuter 
attentions, he has rarely sacrificed to the unlaughing 
graces of Lord Chesterfield. Plato ingeniously com- 
^axe& Socrates to the gallipots of the Athenian apo- 
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thecaries : the groteaque figures of owlg and apes were 
ptunted on their exterior, but they contained within 
precious balsams. The man of genius amidst maay 
a cirele may exclaim with Themibtoclbs, " I cannot 
fiddle, but I can make a little vilkge a great city ;" 
and with Corneille, he may be allowed to smile at 
his own deficiencies, and even disdain to please In cer- 
tain conventional manners, asserting that " wanting all 
these things, he was not the leas Corneille." 

But with the great thinkers and students, their 
character is still more obdurate. Adam Smith could 
never free himself from the embarrassed manners of a 
recluse ; he was often absent, and his grave and formal 
conversation made him seem distant and reserved, when 
in fact no man. had vrarmer feelings for his intimates. 
One who knew Sir Isaac Newton tells us, that " he 
■would sometimes be silent and thoughtful, and look idl 
the while as if he were saying his prayers." A French 
princess, desirous of seeing the great moralist Nicolle, 
experienced an inconceivable disappointment when the 
moral instructor, entering with the most perplexiag 
bow imaginable, silently sank into his chair. The 
interview promoted no conversation, and the retired 
student, whose elevated spirit might have endured 
martyrdom, shrunk with timidity in the unaccustomed 
honour of conversing with a princess and having nothing 
to say. Observe Hcme thrown into a most ridiculous 
attitude by a woman of talents and coterie celebrity. 
Our philosopher was called on to perform his part m 
one of those inventions of the hour to which the fashion- 
able, like children in society, have sometimes resorted 
to attract their world by the rumour of some new 
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extraTagance. In the present, poor Hume was to 
represent a sultan on a sofa, sitting between two slaves, 
who were the prettiest and most vivacious of Parisians- 
Much was anticipated from this literary exhibition. 
The two slaves were ready at repartee, but the utter 
simplicity of the saltan, displayed a blockishness which 
blunted all edge. The plilegmatic metaphysician and 
historian, only gave a sign of life by repeating the same 
awkward gesture, and the same ridiculous exclauation, 
without end. One of the fair slaves soon discovered 
the unchangeable nature of tbe . forlorn philosopher, 
impatiently exclaiming, " I guessed as much, never was 
there such a calf of a man !" — " Since this affair," adds 
Madame d'Epinay, " Hunia is at present banished to 
the class of spectators." The philosopher, indeed, had 
formed a more correct conception of his own character 
than the volatile sylphs of the Parisian circle, for in 
writing to the Countess de Boufflers, on an mvitation 
to Paris, he said, " I have rusted on amid books and 
study ; have been little engaged in the active, and not 
mncb in the pleasurable, scenes of life ; and am more 
accustomed to a select society than to general com- 
panies." If Huue made a ridiculous figure in these 
circles, the error did not lie on the side of that cheerful 
and profound philosopher. — This subject leads our 
inquiries to the natnre of the eonvertatiom of m«n of 
gmiut. 
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whom youth remembers with enthnaiaam, and whose 
presence the men and women of " the world " feel like 
a dream from which they would not awaken. His 
bonhommie attaches our hearts to him by its simplicity; 
his legendary conversation makes us, for a moment, 
poets like himself*. 

But that deficient agreeableness in social life with 
which men of genius have been often reproached, may 
really result from the nature of those qualities which 
conduce to the greatness of their public character. A 
thinker whose mind is saturated with knowledge on a 
particular subject, will be apt to deliver himself autho- 
ritatively; but he will then pass for a dogmatist: 
should he hesitate, that he may correct an equivocal 
expression, or bring nearer a remote idea, be is in dan- 
ger of sinking into pedantry or rising into genius. Even 
the fulness c^ knowledge has its tediousness. " It is 
rare," says Malebranche, " that those who meditate 
profoundly, can explain well the objects they have me- 
ditated on ; for they hesitate when they have to speak ; 
they are scrupulous to convey false ideas or use inaccu- 
rate terms. They do not choose to speak, like othera, 
merely for the sake of talking." A vivid and sudden 
perception of truth, or a severe scrutiny after it, may 
elevate the voice, and burst with an irruptive heat on 
the subdued tone of conversation. These men are too 
much in earnest for the weak or the vain. Such serious- 
ness kills their feeble animal spirits. Sueaton, a 
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CTcatiye genius of his class, had a warmth of expression 
which seemed repulsive to many : it arose ttaia an 
intense application of mind, which impelled him to 
break out hastily when anything was said that did not 
accord with his ideas. Persons who are ohstiaate till 
they can give up their notions with a safe conscience, 
Are troublesome intimates. Often too the cold tardiness 
of decirion is only the strict balancing of scepticism or 
candour, while obscurity aa frequently may arise from 
the deficiency of previous knowledge in the listener. It 
was said that Newton in conversation did not seem to 
nnderetand his own writings, and it was supposed that 
his memory had decayed. The fact, ho^rever, was not 
so; and Pemberton makes a curious distinction, which 
accounts for Newton twt alinaffi beinff ready to tpeak on 
subjects of which he was the sole master. " Inventors 
seem to treasure up in their own minds what they have 
found out, after another manner than those do the same 
things that have not this inventive faculty. The former, 
when they have occasion to produce their knowledge, 
in some means are obliged immediately to investigate 
part of what they want. For tliis they are not equally 
fit at all times ; and thus it has often happened, that 
such as retain things chiefly by means of a very strong 
memory, have appeared ofi'-hand more expert than the 
diaooverers themselves." 

A peculiar characteristic in the conversations of men 
of genius, which has often injured them when the 
listeners were not intimately acqu^nted with the men, 
are those sports of a vacant mind, those sudden impulses 
to throw out paradoxical opinions, and to take unex- 
pected views of things in some humour of the moment. 
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These fancifal and capricious ideas are the grotesque 
images of a playful mind, and are at least as Ireqnently 
misicprest'nted as they are misunderstood. But thus 
the cunning Philistines are enabled to triumph over the 
strong and gifted man, because in the hour of confi- 
dence, and in the abandonment of the mind, he had 
laid his head in tlie lap of wantonness, and taugiit 
them how he might be shorn of his strength. Dr. 
Johnson appears often to have indulged this amuse^ 
ment, both in good and ill humour. Even such a calm 
philosopher as Adam Smith, as well as such a child of 
imagination as Bdrns, were remarked for this ordinary 
habit of men of genius ; which perhaps as often ori- 
ginates in a gentle feeling of contempt for their auditors, 
as from any other cause. Many years after having 
■ written the above, I discovered two recent confesmoni 
which confirm the principle. A literary character, the 
late Dr. Leyden, acknowledged, that "In conversation 
I often verge so nearly on absurdity, that I know it is 
perfectly easy to misconceive me, as well as to mare- 
present me." And Miss Edgeworth, in describing her 
fether's conversation, observes, that " His openness went 
too far, almost to imprudence ; exposing him not only 
to be misrepresented, but to be misunderstood. Those 
who did not know him intimately, often took literally 
what was either said in sport, or spoken with the 
intention of making a strong impression for some good 
purpose." Cumberland, whose conversation was de- 
lightful, happily describes the species I have notioed. 
" Nonsense talked by men of wit and understaucUng is 
the hour of relaxation, b of the very finest essence of 
conviviality, and a treat delicious to those who have 
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the Benee to comprehend it ; but it implies a trust in 
the company not always to be risked." The truth is, 
that many, emioent for their genius, have been remark- 
ftblo in society for a simplicity and playfulness almost 
in^tine. Such was the gwety of Hdmb, such the 
ionAeTKiniU of Fox ; and one who had long lived in a 
circle ot men of genius in the last age, was disposed to 
conrad^" this infantine simplicity as characteristic of 
genius. It is a solitary grace, which can never lend its 
charm to a man of the world, whose pmity of mind has 
long been lost in a hacknied intercourse with eveiything 
exterior to himself. 

But above all, what most offends, is that freedom of 
i^inicm which a man of genius can no more diveet him- 
self of, than of the features of his face. But what if 
this intractable obstinacy be only resistance of cha- 
racter? BcRMB never could account to himself why, 
" though when he had a mind he was pretty generally 
beloved, he could never get the art of commanding 
respect," and imagined it was owing to his deficiency 
in what Sterne calls " that underatrapping virtue of 
discretion ;" " I am so apt to a Ic^nu Unffitce" says 
this honest sinner. Amidst the stupidity of a formal 
circle, and the inanity of triflers, however such men 
may conceal their impatience, one td them has forcibly 
described the reaction of this suppressed feeling : " The 
force with which it burst out when the pressm% was 
taken off', gave the measure of the conetrunt which 
had been endured." Erasmus, that learned and charm- 
ing writer, who was blest with the genius which could 
enliven a folio, has well described himself, turn naturd 
propmaor adjocoi gtiam forttate deeeat: — more consti-- 
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tutionally inclined to pleasantry than, ob he is pleased 
to add, perhaps became him. We know in his inti- 
macy with Sir Thomas Mwe, that Erasmus was a most 
exhilarating companion ; yet in his intercourse with tbo 
great he ~ffa8 not fortunate. At the first glance he saw 
through affectation and parade, his praise of folly was 
too ironical, and hia freedom carried with it no plea- 
santry for those who knew not to prize a lau^ii^; 
sage. 

In conversation, the operations of the intellect with 
some are habitually slow, but there wiU be found no 
difference between the result of their perceptions, and 
those of a quicker nature ; and hence it is, that alow- 
minded men are not, as men of the world imagine, 
always the dullest. Nicolle said of a scintillant wit, 
" He vanquishes me in the drawing-room, but surren- 
ders to me at discretion on the stairs." Many a great 
wit has thought the wit it was too late to speak, and 
many a great reaaoner has only reasoned when his 
opponent has disappeared. Conversation with such 
men ia a losing game ; and it is often lamentable to 
observe, how men of genius are reduced to a state of 
helplessness from not commanding their attention, while 
inferior intellects habitually are found to possess what 
is called " a ready mind." ■ For this reason some, as it 
were in despair, have shut themselves up in silence. A 
lively Frenchman, in describing the distinct sorts of 
conversation of his literary friends, among whom was 
Dr. Fbankijn, energetically hits off that close observer 
and thinker, wary, even in society, by noting down 
"the silence of the celebrated Frankiin." We learn 
from Cumberland, that Lord Mansfield did not promote 
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that cODversstioa which gave him any pains to carry 
on. He resetted to society for simple relaxation, and 
could even find a pleasure in dulness when accompanied 
with placidity. " It was a kind of cushion to his under- 
standing," observes the wit. Chaocbr, like La Fon- 
taine, was more facetious in his tales than in his 
conversation ; for the Countess of Pembroke used to 
rally him, observing that his silence was more agree- 
able to her than his talk. Tasso's conversation, which 
his friend Manso has attempted to preserve for us, was 
not agreeable. In company he sat absorbed in thought, 
with a melancholy air; and it was on one of these 
occasions, that a, person present observing that this 
conduct was indicative of madness, that Tasso, who 
had heard him, looking on him without emotion, asked 
whether he was ever acquainted with a madman who 
knew to hold his toogue ? Malebranche tells us 
that one of these mere men of learning, who can only 
venture to praise antiquity, once siud, " I have seen 
Descartes; I knew him, and frequently have con- 
versed with him : he was a good sort of man, and was 
not wanting in sense, but he had nothing extraordinary 
in him." Had Aristotle spoken French instead of 
Greek, and had this man frequently conversed with 
him, unquestionably he would not have discovered, even 
in this idol of antiquity, anything extraordinary. Two 
thousand yeais would have been wanting for our learned 
critic's perceptions. 

It is remarkable that the conversationists have rarely 
proved to be the abler writers. He whose (aacy is sus- 
ceptible of excitement in the presence of his auditors, 
making the minds of men run with his own, seizing on 
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the firet impreaaions, and touching the shadows and 
outlines of things — with a, memory where all lies ready 
at hand, quickened by habitual associations, and varyiiig 
with all those extemporary changes and fngitive coloun 
which melt away in the rainbow of conversation ; witli 
that wit, which is only wit in one place, aad for a time; 
witJ] that vivacity of animal spirits, which often ezieta 
separately from the more retired intellectoal poweis — 
this man can strike out wit by habit, and pour forth a 
stream of phrase which has sometimes been imi^ned to 
requireonlytobe written down, to be read with theeame 
delight with which it was heard ; but he cannot print 
his tune, nor his air and manner, nor the contagion of 
his hardihood. All the while we were not sensible of 
the flutter of his ideas, the incoherence of his transitions, 
his vague notions, his doubtful assertions, and bi> 
meagre knowledge. A pen is the extinguisher of thii 
luminary. 

A curious contrast occurred between Buffon and hii 
friend Montbelliard, who was associated in his great 
work. The one possessed the reverse qualities of the 
other : Bffpon', whose style in his compomtion is el»- 
borate and declamatory, was in conversation coarse and 
careless. Pleading that conversation with him was only 
a relaxation, he rather sought than avoided the idiom 
and the slang of the mob, when these seemed expresaiTe 
and facetious ; while Montbelliard threw every cham 
of animation over his delightful talk : but when he took 
his seat at the rival desk of Buffon, aii immense interval 
separated them ; he whose tongue dropped the honey 
and the music of the bee, handled a pen of iron ; while 
Bofibn's was the soft pencil of the philosophical paintw 
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of nature. Cowlet and KiLLEaBEV fiirnish another 
instance. Cowley was embarrassed In cnnTersation, 
and had no quicknese in EU^ment or reply : a mind 
pensive and elegant could not be struck at to catch fire : 
while with Killeorew the sparkling bubbles of his 
hucy rose and dropped. When the delightful conver- 
sationist wrote, the deception ceased. Denham, who 
knew tbem both, hit off tiie difference between them : 



Not, however, that a man of genius does not throw 
ont many things in conversa^on which have only been 
fonnd admirable when the public possessed them. The 
public often widely differ from the individual, and a 
century's opinion may intervene between them. The 
fate of genius is sometimes that of the Athenian sculptor, 
who submitted his colossal Minerva to a private party 
for inspection. Before the artist they trembled for his 
daring chisel, and the man of genius smiled ; behind 
him they calumniated, and the man of genius forgave. 
Once fixed in a public place, in the eyes of the whole 
city, the statue was the Divinity ! There is a certun 
distance at which opinions, as well as statues, must be 
viewed. 

But enough of those defects of men of genius which 
often attend their conversations. Must we then bow to 
authorial dignity, and kiss hands, because they are 
inked ? Must we bend to the artist, who considers us 
as nothing unless we are canvass or marble under his 
hands! Are there not men of genius, the grace of 
society, and the charm of their circle ! Fortunate men ! 
more blest than their brothers ; but for this, they are 
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not the more men of genius, nor the others less. To 
how many of the ordinary intimates of a superior genius, 
who complain of his defects, might one say, " Do his 
productions not delight and sometimes surprise you !— 
You are silent ! I beg your pardon ; the public has 
informed you of a great name ; you would not other- 
wise have perceived the precious talent of your neigh- 
bour : you know Utile of your friend but his tianu." 
The personal familiarity of ordinary minds with a man 
of genius has often produced a ludicrous prejudice. A 
Scotchman, to whom the name of a Dr. Robertson had 
travelled down, was curious to know who he was ?— 
" Your neighbour !" — But be could not persuade himself 
that the man whom he conversed with was the great 
historian of his country. Even a good man could not 
believe in the announcement of the Messiah, from th« 
same sort of prejudice : " Can there anything good come 
out of Nazareth ?" 

Sufier a man of genius to be such as nature and hahit 
have" formed him, and he will then be the most interest- 
ing companion ; then will you see nothing but his 
character. Aeehside, in conversation with select Mends, 
often touched by a romantic enthusiasm, would pass in 
review those eminent ancients whom he loved ; h« 
imbued with his poetic faculty even the details of their 
lives ; and seemed another Plato while ho poured 
libations to their memory in the language of Plato, 
among those whose studies and feelings were congenial 
with his own. RoMNEY, with a fancy entirely his own, 
would give vent to his effusions, uttered in a hurried 
accent and elevated tone, and often accompanied by 
tears, to which by constitution he was prone ; thus 
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Cumberland, from personal intimacy, describee the 
conTeraation of this man of genius. Even the tempe- 
rate sensibility of Huhe was touched by the bursts of 
feeling of Boifssbau ; who, he saya, " in conrersation 
kindles often to a degree of heat which looks like inspi- 
ration." Barry, that unhappy genius 1 was the most 
repulsive of men in his exterior. The vehemence of his 
language, the wildneas of his glance, his habit of intro- 
ducing vulgar oaths, which, by some unlucky association 
of habit, ' served him as expletives and inteijections, 
communicated even a horror to some. A pious and a 
learned lady, who had felt intolerable uneasiness in his 
presence, did not however leave this man of genius that 
very evening without an impression that she had never 
heard so divine a man in her life. The conversation 
happening to turn on that principle of benevolence 
which pervades Christianity, and on the meekness of 
the Founder, it g^ve Barrv an opportunity of opening 
on the character of Jesus, with that copiousness of heart 
and mind, which once heard could never he forgotten. 
That artist indeed had long in his meditations an ideal 
head of Christ, which he was always talking of execut- 
ing : *' It is here !" he would cry, striking his head. 
That which baffled the invention, as we are told, of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who left his Christ headless, having 
exhausted his creative faculty among the apostles, this 
im^native picture of the mysterious union of a divine 
and human nature, never ceased, even when converdng, 
to haunt the reveries of Barry. 

There are few authors and artists who are not elo- 
quently instructive on that class of knowledge, or that 
department of art, which reveals, the mastery of their 
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life. Their conrenations of this nature, affect the mind 
to a distant period of life. Who, having listened to endi, 
has forgotten what a man of genius has said at such 
moments ! Who dwells not on the single thought, or 
the glowing expres^on, stamped in the heat of the 
moment, which came from ita source ? Then the mind 
of genius rises as the melody of the ^olian harp, when 
the winds suddenly sweep over the strings — it comes 
and goes — and leaves a sweetness beyond the harmonies 
of art. 

The Mucellanea of Folitian are not only the resnlt 
of his studies in the rich library of Lorenzo de Medici, 
but of conversatione, which had passed in those rides 
which Lorenzo, accompanied by PoUtian, preferred to the 
pomp of cavalcades. When the Cardinal de Cabassolle 
strayed with Petrarch about his valley in many a 
wandering discourse, they sometimes extended their 
walks to such a distance, that the seirant sought them 
in vain to announce the dinner-hour, and found them 
returning in the evening. When Helvetics enjoyed 
the social conversation of a Uterary friend, he described 
it as "a chase of ideas." Such are the literary convea^- 
sations which Hobne Tooee alluded to, when he said 
" I assure you, we find more difficulty to finish than to 
begin our conversations." 

The natural and congenial conversations of men of 
letters and of artists, must then be those which are 
associated with their pursuits, and these are of a difler' 
cut complexion with the talk of men of the world, the 
objects of which are drawn from tbe temporary passions 
of party-men, or the variable on dit» of triflers — 
topics studiously rejected from these more tranqnillising 
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oonversations. Diamonds can only be poliehed by their 
own dust, and are only shaped by the friction of other 
diamonda; and so it happens with literary men and 
artists. 

A meeting of this nature has been recorded by 
CiCEBo, which himself and Atticus had with Vabro 
in the country. Tarro arriving from Rome in their 
n^hbourhood somewhat fatigued, had sent a messenger 
to his fnends. " As soon as we had heard these 
tidings," says Cicero, *' we could not delay hastening to 
see one, who was attached to us by the same pursuits 
and by former friendship." They set off, but found 
Varro half-way, urged by the same e^er deaire to join 
them. They conducted him to Cicero's vilU. Here 
while Cicero was inquiring after the news of Rome, 
Atticus interrupted the political rival of Ctesar, observ- 
ing, " Let ns leave off inquiring after things which 
cannot he heard without pain. Eatber ask about what 
we know, for Varro's muses are longer silent than they 
used to be, yet surely he has not forsaken them, but 
ratber conceals what he writes." — "By no means!" 
replied Varro, " for I deem him to be a whimsical man 
to write what he wishes to suppress. I have indeed a 
great work in band (on the Latin language), long de- 
rigned for Cicero." The conversation then took its 
natural turn by Atticus having got rid of the political 
anxiety of Cicero, Such, too, were the conversations 
which passed at the literary residence of the Medici 
bmily ; which was described, with as much truth as 
fitncy, as " the Lyceum of philosophy, the Arcadia of 
poets, and the Academy of painters," We have a 
pleasing instance of such a meeting of literary friends in 
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tbose conTersationa which passed in Pope's garden, 
where there was often a remarkable union of nobility 
and literaiy men. There Thomson, Mallet, Giy, 
Hooke, and Glover, met Cobham, Bathnrst, Chester- 
field, Lyttelton, and other lords ; there some of these 
poets found patrons, and Pope himself discovered critics. 
The contracted views of Spence have unfortunately not 
preserved these literary conversations, but a curious 
passage bae dropped fi^nn the pen of Lord Bolwobroee, 
in what his lordship calls " a letter to Pope," often pro- 
bably passed over amonghis political tracts. It breathes 
the spirit of those delightful conversations, " My 
thoughts," writes his lordship, " in what order soever 
titer flow, shall be communicated to vou jnst at thej 
p<K» through my tnind; just as they used to be when 
we converted together on these or any other subject; 
when we gauntered alone, or as we have often done with 
good Arbuthnot, and the jocose Dean of St. Patrick, 
among the mvhiplied gcenei of your little garden. That 
theatre is large enough for ray ambition." Such a scene 
opens a beautiful subject for a curious portrait-painter. 
These literary groups in the gardens of Pope, saunter- 
ing, or divided in confidential intercourse, would fumisii 
a scene of literary repose and enjoyment, among some 
of the most illustrious names in our literature. 
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tlTBRART SOLIttTDE. 






Thb literary character is reproaclied with an extreme 
pawion for retirement, cultivating those insulating habits 
whicli while thej are great interruptions, and even 
weakeners, of domestic happiness, induce at the same 
time in public life to a secession &om its cares, and an 
avoidance of its active duties. Yet the vacancies of 
retired men are eagerly filled by the many unemployed 
men of the world more happily framed for its busi- 
ness. We do not hear these accusations raised against 
the painter who wears away his days at his easel, or 
the musician by the side of his instrument; and much 
less should we against the legal and the commercial 
character; yet all these are as much withdrawn from 
public and private life as the literary character. The 
desk is as insulating as the library. Yet the man 
who is working for his individual interest, is more 
highly estimated than the retired student, whose dis- 
interested pursuits are at least more profitable to the 
world than to himself. La Bruy^ discovered the 
world's eiToneoQS estimate of literary labour : " There 
requires a better name," he says, " to be bestowed on 
the leisure (the idleness be calls it) of the literary cha- 
racter, — to meditate, to compose, to read and to be tran- 
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qui], should be called working." But so iuTisible is the 
progress of intellectu&l pursuits, and so nu^lf are the 
objects palpable to the obscrrera, that the literary 
character appears to be denied for his pursuits, what 
cannot be refused to every other. That unremitting 
application and unbroken series of their thoughts, ad- 
mired in ereiy profession, is only complained of In that 
one whose professors with so much sincerity mourn of'er 
the brevity of life, which has often closed on them while 
sketching their works. 

It is, however, only in solitude that the genius of 
eminent men has been formed. There their first 
thoughts sprang, and there it will become them to find 
their last : for the solitude of old i^e — and old age must 
be often in solitude — may be found the happiest with 
the literary character. Solitude is the nnrae of enthu- 
siasm, and enthusiasm is the txue parent of genius. In 
all ages solitude has been called for — has been fiown to. 
Ko considerable work was ever composed, till its author, 
like an ancient magician, first retired to the grove, at 
to the closet, to invocate. When genius languishes in 
an irksome solitude among crowds, that is the moment 
to fly into seclusion and meditation. There is a society 
in the deepest solitude ; in all the men of genius of the 
past 

" Firit of your kind, Society diTine 1 " 

and in themselves ; for there only can they indulge in 
the romances of their soul, and there only can they 
occupy themselves in their dreams and their vigils, and, 
with the morning, fly without interruption to the laboor 
they had reluctantly quitted. If there be not periods 
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wken they shall allow their duys to melt harmoniously 
into each other, if they do not pass whole weeks toge- 
ther in their study, without intervening absences, they 
will not he admitted into the last recess of the Mnses. 
Whether their glory come trom researches, or irom 
enthusiasm, Time, with not a feather raffled on his 
wings. Time alone opens discoyeiies and kindles medita- 
tion. This desert of "solitude, so vast and so dreary to 
the man of the world, to the man of genius is thei 
magical garden of Armida, whose enchantments arose 
amidst solitude, while solitude was everywhere among 
those enchantments. 

Whenever Michael Angelo, that " divine mad- 
man," as Richardson once wrote on the hack of one of 
his drawings, was meditating on some great design, he 
closed himself up from the world. " Why do you lead 
80 solitary a life ?" asked a Mend. " Art," replied the 
subUme artist, " Art is a jealous god ; it requires the 
whole and entire man." During his mighty lahour in 
the Sistine Chapel, he refused to have any communica- 
tion with any person even at bis own house. Such 
undisturbed £nd solitary attention is demanded even by 
undoubted genius as the price of performance. How 
then shall we deem of that feebler race who exult in 
occasional excellence, and who so often deceive them- 
selves by mistaking the evanescent flashes of genius for 
that holier flame which bums on its altar, because the 
fuel is incessantly supplied ? 

We observe men of genius, in public situations, 

sighing for this solitude. Amidst the impediments of 

the world, they are doomed to view their intellectual 

banquet often rising before them, like some fairy 

l2 



delusion, never to taste it. The great Vebclah often 
complwied of the disturbances of h!s public life, and 
rejoiced ia the occu^onal retirement lie stole from 
public affairs. " And now, because I am in the country, 
I will send you some of my country fruits, which with 
me are good meditations ; when I am in the city, they 
are choked with business." Lord Clarendon, whose 
life so happily combined the contemplative with the 
active powers of man, dwells on three periods of retire- 
ment which he enjoyed ; he always took pleasure in 
relating the great tranqnilhty of spirit experienced 
during his solitude at Jersey, where for more than two 
years, employed on his History, he daily wrote "one 
sheet of large paper with his own hand." At the close 
of his life, his literary labours in his other retirements 
are detailed with a proud satisfaction. Each of bia 
solitudes occasioned a new acquisition ; to one be owed 
the Spanish, to another the French, and to a third the 
ItaUan literature. The public are not yet acquwnted 
with the fertility of Lord Clarendon's literary labours- 
It was not vanity that induced Scipio to declare of 
solitude, that it had no loneliness for him, since he 
voluntarily retired amidst a glorious life to his Un- 
temum. Cicebo was uneasy amid applauding Rome, 
and has distinguished his numerous works by the titles 
of his various villas. AuLua Gbllius marked his 
solitude by hie " Attic Nights." The " Golden Groye" 
of Jeremy Taylob is the produce of his retreat at the 
Earl of Carberry's seat in Wales ; and the " Diversions 
of Purley" preserved a man of genius for postentf- 
VoLTAiRE had talents, well adapted for society; bnt 
at one period of his life he passed fi ve years in the most 
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secret seclusion, and indeed usually lived in retirement. 
MoNTEstttiiEu quitted the brilliant circles of Paris for 
his books and his meditations, and was ridiculed by the 
gay triflers he deserted ; " but my great work," he 
observes in triumph, " avance a pas de geant." Hab< 
BiNO'TON, to compose his Oceana, severed himself from 
the society of his friends. Descartes, inflamed by 
genius, hires an obscure bouse in an unfrequented 
quarter at Paris, and there he passes two years, 
unknown to his acquaintance. Adam Smith, after the 
publication of his first work, withdrew into a retire- 
ment that lasted ten years : even Hume rallies him for 
Beptu'ating himself from the world ; but by this means 
the great political inquirer satisfied the worid by his 
great work. And thus it was with men of genius, long 
ere Petrarch withdrew to his Val chiuaa. 

The interruption of visitors by profession has been 
fedingly lamented by. men of letters. The mind, 
maturing its specnlations, feels the unexpected conver- 
sation of cold ceremony, chilling as March winds over 
the blossoms of the Spring, Tliose unhappy beings who 
wander from house to house, privileged by the charter 
of society to obstruct the knowledge they cannot impart, 
to weary because they are wearied, or to seek amuse- 
ment at the cost of others, belong to that class of 
society which have afiixed no other idea to time than 
that of getting rid of it. These are judges not the best 
qualified to comprehend tlio nature and evil of their 
depredations in the silent apartment of the studious, 
wbo\may be often driven to exclaim, in the words of 
(be Psalmist, " Verily I have cleansed my heart in 
vain, and washed my hands in innocency ; fmr all tkt 
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day lotiff have I bem pla^iied, and ehattened etery 
mominff." 

When MoHTEBijciEU was deeply eng^d in his 
great work, he writes to & friend: — " The favour which 
your friend Mr. Hein often does me to pasa hia mominge 
with me, occasiona great damage to my work as well 
by his impnre French, aa the length of hia details." — 
" We are afraid," said some of those victors to Bazteb, 
" that we break in upon your time." — " To be sure yoa 
do," replied the disturbed and blunt scholar. To hint 
aa gently as he could to his friends that he was avm- 
eious of tame, one of the learned Italians bad a promi- 
nent inscription over the door of bis study, intimating 
that whoever remtuned there must join in his laboure. 
The amiable Melancthon, incapable of a harsh expres- 
sion, when he received these idle visita, only noted down 
the time he bad expended, that be might reanimate his 
.industry, and not lose a day. Eveltm, continuatif 
importuned by morning viaitors, or " taken up by other 
impertinenciea of my life in the country," stole his hours 
from his night-reat " to redeem hia losses." The Hterary 
character has been driven to the most inventive shifts to 
eacape the irruption ofa formidable party at a single msli, 
wbo enter, without " besieging or beseeching," as Milton 
has it. The late Mr. Ellia, a man of elegant tastes and 
poetical temperament, on one of these occa^ona, at 
his country-house, assured a literary friend, that when 
driven to the last, he usually made his escape by a leap 
out of the window ; and Boileau haa noticed a tnmilar 
dilemma when at the villa of the President Lamoignon, 
while they were holding tlieir delightfal conversation* 
in bis grounds. 



" QaelnuefcHi de fidieni urirmt troii toI^, 
Que da pare ^ I'inelSDt uu^eot leg all^ ; 
Alora sauve qui peut, et qUBtrefoil heureux 
Qui MJt a'ecbippsr, ik qnolqiw antre igooii i'eax," 

Brakd Hollis endeavoored to hold ont " the idea of 
siogularitf as a sbield ;" and the great Robert Boyle 
was compelled to advertise in a newspaper that he 
luiist decline visits on certain days, that he might have 
leisure to finish some of his works*. 

Boccaccio has given an interesting account of the 
mode of life of the studious Fetrabch, for on a visit 
he found that Pbtrabch would not suffer his hours of 
study to be broken into even by the person whom of 
all men he loved most, and did not quit his morning 
studies for his gueat, who during that time occupied 
himself by readhig or transcribing the works of hia 
master. At the decline of day Petrarch quitted his 
etudy for his garden, where he delighted to open his 
heart in mutual confidence. 

But this solitude, at first a necesrity, and then a . 
pleasure, at length is not borne vrithout repining. To 
tame the fervid wildness of youth to the strict regu- 
larities of study, is a sacrifice performed by the votary ; 
but even SIilton appears to have felt this irksome 
period of life ; for in the preface to ISmeotymnuus he 
•ays : — " It is but justice not to defraud of due esteem 
the Kearitome labours and itridious watekingt wherein 
I have spent and tired out almost a whole youth." 
Cowley, that enthuwaat for seclusion, in his retirement 
calls himself ''the Melancholy Cowley." I have seen 

■ This mrioui idTertisemenl is preBerted in Dr. Birch'i Life of 
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an origiDol letter of thia poet to Evelyii, when be 
expresses bis e^emess to see Sir George Mackeime's 
Essay on Solitude ; for a copy of which he had sent 
over the town, without obtaining one, being " either all 
bought up, or burnt in the fire of London." — " I am 
the more desirous," be says, " because it is a subject in 
which I am most deeply interested." Thus Gowlby 
was requiring a book to confirm his predilection, and 
we know he made the experiment, which did not prove 
a, happy one. We find even Gibbon, with all his 
fiune about him, anticipating the dread he entertained 
of solitude in advanced life. " I fee), and shall con- 
tinue to feel, that domestic solitude, however it may be 
alleviated by the world, by study, and even by friend- 
ship, is a comfortless state, which will grow more p^nfnl 
as I descend in the vale of years." And again ; — " Yonr 
visit has only served to remind me that man, howevei 
amused or occupied in his closet, wa« not made to lin 
alone," 

Had the mistaken notions of Sprat not deprived ni 
of Cowley's correspondence, we doubtless had viewed 
the picture of lonely genius touched by a tender pencil. 
But we have Shenstone, and Okay, and Swift. Tlw 
heart of Shenstone bleeds in the dead oblivion of 
solitude ; — " Now I am come from a visit, every little 
uneasiness is sufficient to introduce my whole train of 
melancholy considerations, and to make me utterly dia- 
satisfied with the life I now lead, and the life I foresee 
I shall lead. I am angry, and envious, and dejected, 
and frantic, and disregard alt present things, aa becomes 
a madman to do. I am infinitely pleased, though it « 
a gloomy joy, with the application of Dr. Swift's com' 
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plaint, that he is forced to die in a r^;e, like ^^t 1 
.fMMmil- hole." Let the lover of solitude muee on 
picture throughout the year, in this stanza, by the ss 
amiable but suffering poet : — 

TedioiH agsin to cnrac the driiiling day, 
AgUD 10 tree* ilio winirj' iracka of taow. 



Swift's letters paint ■vrith terrifying colours a picture 
of solitude ; and at length his despair closed witli 
idiotism. Even the playful muse of Grebset throws a 
sombre quenilousness over the solitude, of men of 
genius; — 



Vingt ana d'ennuit pour quelques joun de gtoire. 

Such are the necessity, the pleasures, and the incon- 
veniences of solitude ! It ceases to be a question, 
whether men of genius should blend with the masses of 
society ; for whether in solitude, or in the world, of 
all others they must learn to live with themselves. It 
is in the world that they borrow the sparks of thought 
that fly upwards and perish ; but the flame of genius 
can only he lighted in their own solitary breast. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The meditationi of geniui.-^A work on lie ert of meditaUon not jel 
produced.— Frediepoeing the mmd. — Imagination amkens im^iu- 
tion. — Generating feeling! by music. — Slight lialnu. — Duknefl 
and Bilence, by BuGpending the eiorcisc of our aeneee, mer«M Ibc 
vivacity of our conceptions — The ins of memory, — Memorr tie 

moral and Itleniy character — And to aaeiit their btudies.— Tbe 
medit.-itiDni of gcniua depend on babii.- — Of the night-lime. — A dij 
of meditation should precede H daj of compoeition. — Worki tt 
magnitude from slight conceptioDs.— Of thoughts never Tuilten.— 
The art nf meditaltDU exercised at all hours and plsees. — Continnil; 
of attention the soukb of philosophical discoveries. — SdUnesi oS 
meditation the first state of existence in genius. 

A coNXimriTT of attention, a patieDt quietness of 
mind, fonns one of the characteristics of genius. To 
think, and to feel, conatitnt« the two grand divisioDS of 
men of genius — the men of reasoning and the men of 
imagination. There is a thread in our thoughts, ai 
there is a pulse in our hearts ; he who can hold the 
one, knows how to think, and he who can move the 
other, knows how to feel. 

A work on the art of meditation has not yet been 
produced ; yet such a work might prore of immense 
advantage to him who never happened to have more 
than one solitary idea. The pursuit of a single prin- 
ciple has produced a great system. Thus probably we 
owe Adah Smith to the French economists. And a 
loose hint has conducted to a new discovery. ThuB 
GittABD, taking advantage of an idea first started by 
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Fenelon, prodticed his " SynoDymes." But while, in 
every manual art, every great workman improves on 
his predecessor, of the art of the mind, notwithstanding 
the facility of practice, and our incessant experience, 
millions are yet ignorant of the first rudiments ; and 
men of genius themselves are rarcljr acquainted with 
the materials they are working on. Certain constituent 
principles of the mind itself, which the study of meta- 
physics curionsly develops, offer many important regu- 
lations in this desirable art. We may even snspect, 
since men of genius in the present &ge have confided to 
us the secrets of their studies, that this art may be 
carried on by more obvions means than at first would 
appoar, and even hy mechanical contrivances and prac- 
tical habits. A mind well organised may be r^nlated 
by a single contrivance, as by a bit of lead we govern 
the fine machinery by which we track the flight of 
time. Many secrets in this art of the mind yet remain 
as insulated facts, which may hereafter enter into an 
experimental history, 

Johnson has a curious observation on the Mind itself. 
He thinks it obtains a stationary point, from whence it 
can never advance, occurring before the middle of life. 
" When the powers of nature have attained tbeir 
intended enei^, they can be no more advanced. The 
shmb can never become a tree. Nothing then remains 
but practice and experience ; and perhaps why they do 
w Hale, may be worth inquiry*." The result of this 
inquiry would probably lay a broader foundation for 
this art of the mind than we have hitherto possessed. 
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Adam Ferguson has expressed himself with sniblunity :— • 
" The lustre which man casta around him, like the flame 
of a meteor, shines only while hia inotioa contisuee; 
the tnotnents of rest and of obscurity are the aarae." 
What is this art of meditation, but the power of with- 
drawing ourselves from the world, to view that world 
moTing withia ourselves, white we are in repose? As 
the artist, by an optical instrument, reflects and con- 
centrates the boundless landscape around him, and 
patiently traces all nature in that small space. 

There is a government of our thoughts. The mind of 
genius can be made to take a particular disposition or 
train of ideas. It is a remarkable circumstance in the 
studies of men of genius, that previous to compoEntion 
they have often awakened their imagination by the 
imagination of their favourite maaters. By touching a 
magnet, they became a magnet. A circumstance has 
been recorded of Gray, by Mr. Mathias, " as worthy 
of all acceptation among the higher votaries of the 
divine art, when they are assured that Mr. Gray never 
sate down to compose any poetry without previoualy, 
and for a considerable time, reading the works of 
Spenaor." But the circumstance was not unusual with 
Malherbe, ComeiJle, and Racine ; and the most fervid 
veraes of Homer, and the most tender of Euripides, 
were often repeated by Milton. Even antiquity ei- 
hibits the same exciting intercourse of the mind of 
genius. Cicero informs ns how his eloquence caught 
inapiration from a constant study of the Latin and 
Grecian poetry; and it has been recorded of Pompey, 
who was Great even in his youth, that he never under- 
took any considerable enterprise, without animating his 
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genius by having read to him the character of Achilles 
in the first Iliad; although he acknowledged that the 
eothusiasin he caught came rather &otn the poet than 
the hero. When Bossuet had to compose a funerat 
oration, he was accustomed to retire for several days to 
his study, to mminate over the pages of Homer; and 
when asked the reason of this habit, he excliumed, in 
these lines, 

iDagnaDi mihi menlem, aniniiunque 

UeliuB iDBpiret Viles. 
It is on the same principle of predisposing the mind, 
that many have first generated their feelings by the 
symphonies of mueic. Alfieri often before he wrote 
prepared his mind by listening to music : " Almost all 
my tragedies were -sketched in my mind either in the 
act of hearing music, or a few hours after" — a circum- 
stance which has been recorded of many others. Lord 
Bacon had music often played in tiie room adjoining 
his study : Milton listened to his organ for his solemn 
inspiration, and music was even necessary to Warbur- 
TOK. The symphonies which awoke in the poet sub- 
lime emotions, might have composed the inventive 
mind of the great critic in the visions of his theoretical 
mysteries. A celebrated French preacher, Bourdaloue 
or Massillon, was once found playing on a violin, to 
screw his mind up to the pitch, preparatory for his 
sermon, which within a short interval he was to preach 
before the court. Curran's favourite mode of medita- 
tion was with his violin in his hand ; for hours together 
vould he forget himself, running voluntaries over the 
strings, while big imagination in collecting its tones 
was opening all his faculties for the coming emergency 
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at the bar. When Leonardo da Vinoi was ptuntdng 
his LiaEi, commonly called La Joconde, he had muaidana 
constantly in waiting, whose light harmoDiea, by their 
associations, inspired feelings of 

" Hjnj dance ind reyeliy." 

There axe alight habits which may he contracted by 
genius, which asHat the action of the mind ; but these 
are of a nature bo trivial, that they seem ridiculous when 
. they have not been experienced : but the imaginative 
race exist by the acta of imagination. Haydn would 
never sit down to compose without being in fall dress, 
with his great diamond ring, and the finest pap^ to 
write down his mu^cal compo«tions. Boussead has 
told us, when occupied by his celebrated romance, of 
the influence of the rose-coloured knots of ribbon which 
tied his portfolio, his fine paper, hia brilliant ink, and 
his gold sand. Similar facts are related of niany. 
Whenever Apostolo Zeno, the predecessor of Metas- 
tasio, prepared himself to compose a new drama, he 
used to aay to himself "Apostolo! recordati eke quetta 
i la prima opera che dai in luce." — " Apostolo ! remem~ 
ber that this is the firat opera you are presenting to the 
public." We are scarcely aware how we may govern 
our thoughts by means of our sensations : De Lug was 
subject to violent bursts of passion ; but he calmed the 
interior tumult by the artifice of filling his mouth with 
sweets and comfits. When Oolddni found his sleep 
disturbed by the obtrusive ideas still fioating from the 
studies of the day, be contrived to lull himself to rest 
by conning in his mind a vocabulary of the Yenetian 
dialect, translating some word into Tuscan and French; 
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which being a veiy unintercBting occupation, at the third 
or fourth Tersion this recipe never failed. Thie was an 
utof withdrawing attention from the greater to the 
less emotion ; hy which, as the interest weakened, tha 
excitement ceased. Mendelsohn, whose feeble and too 
sensitJTe frame was often reduced to the last stage of 
snCfeiing by intellectual exertion, when engaged in any 
point of difficulty, would in an instant contrive a per- 
fect cessation from tliioking, by mechanically going to 
the wiodow, and counting the tiles upon the roof of his 
naghbour's bouse. Such facts show how much art may 
be coacerned in the government of our thoughts. 

It is an unquestionable fact, that some profound 
thinkers cannot pursue their intellectual operations 
midst the distractions of light and noise. With them, 
attention to what is passing within is interrupted by 
the discordant impressions from objects pressing and 
obtruding on the external senses. There are, indeed, 
instances, as in the case of Priestley and others, of 
Mthors 'who have pursued their literary works amidst 
conversation and their iajnily; but such minds are not 
the most original thinkers, and the most refined writers; 
or their subjects are of a nature which require little 
more than judgment and diligence. It is the mind only 
in its fiiUnesB which can brood over thoughts tJU tha 
incubation produces vitaUty. Such is the feeling in 
this act of study. In Plutarch's time they showed a 
suhterraneous place of study bnilt by Demosthenes, and 
where he often contmued for two or three months to- 
gether. Malebranche, Hobbes, Gomeille, and others, 
darkened their apartment, when they wrote, to concen- 
trate their thoughts, as Milton says of the mind, " in 
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the Spacious circuits of her mnsiDg." It is in propoi' 
tion as we can suspend the exercise of all our other 
senses that the liveliness of our conception increases— 
this ia the observation of the most elegant metaphysiciui 
of our times ; and when Lord Chesterfield advised that 
his pupil, whose attention wandered on every paswng 
object, which unfitted him for study, should be in- 
structed in a darkened apartment, he was aware of 
this principle ; the boy would learn and retain what be 
learnt ten times as well. We close our eyes whenever 
we wonld collect our mind together, or trace more di*- 
tinctly an object which eeema to have faded away in 
our recollections. The study of an author or an ai&i 
would be ill placed in the midst of a beautiful laod- 
scape ; the Penseroso of Milton, " hid from day's garish 
eye," is the man of genius. A secluded and naled 
apartment, with nothing but a desk, a chair, and a 
single sheet of paper, was for fifty years the study of 
BcFFON ; the ungle ornament was a print of Newtoa 
placed before his eyes — nothing broke into the unity 
of his reveries. Cumberland's liveliest comedy, " the 
West Indian," was written in an imfumished apart- 
ment close in front of an Irish turf-stock ; and onr 
comic writer was fully aware of the advantages of tha 
situation. " In all my hours of study," says that ele- 
gant vwiter, "it has been through life my object so to 
locate myself as to have little or nothing to distract 
my attention, and therefore, brilliant rooms or pleasant 
prospects I have ever avoided. A dead wall, or as in 
the present case, an Irish tnrf-stack, are not attractions 
that can call off the fancy from its pursuits ; and whilst 
in these pursuits it can find interest and occupation, it 
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w^ts no outward tud to cheer it. My father, I believe, 
nther wondered at my choice." The priaciple ascer- 
tained, the consequences are obyiouB. 

The arts of memory have at all times excited the 
attention of the stndious ; they open a world of undi- 
yulged mysteries, where every one seems to form some 
discovery of his own, rather exciting his astonishment 
than enlarging his comprehension. Le Saob, a modern 
philosopher, had a memory singularly defective. Inca- 
pable of acquiring langu^es, and deficient in all those 
studies which depend on the exercise of the memory, it 
became the object of his subsequent exertions to supply 
this deficiency by the order and method he observed in 
arranging every new fact or idea he obtained ; so that 
in reality with a very bad memory, it appears tliat he 
was still enabled to recall at will any idea or any know- 
ledge which he had stored up. John Hunter happily 
illustrated the advantages which every one derives from 
putting his thoughts in writing, " it resembles a trades- 
man taking stock ; without which he never knows either 
what he possesses or in what he is deficient." The late 
WiLLiAU HuTTON, a man of an original cast of mind, 
as an experiment in memory, opened a book which he 
had divided into 365 columns, according to the days of 
the year : he resolved to try to recollect an anecdote, for 
every column, as insignificant and remote as he was 
able, rejecting all under ten years of age j and to his 
surprise, he filled those spaces for small reminiscences, 
within ten columns ; but till this experiment had been 
made, he never conceived the extent of his faculty. 
Wolf, the German metaphysician, relates of himself, 
that he had by the most persevering habit, in bed and 



amidet darkness, resolved his algebnuc problems, &nd 
geometridUly composed all his methods merely by tlie 
aid of his imagioatioa and memory ; and when in the 
day-time he verified the one and the other of these 
operations, he had always found them true. Unqaea- 
tionably euch astonishing instances of a well-regulated 
memory depend on the practice of its art gradually 
formed, by frequent aaaociationa. When we reflect, 
that whatever we know, and whatever we feel, are the 
very smallest portions of all the knowledge we have 
been acquiring, and all the feelings we have experienced 
through life, how de»rable would be that art, which 
should again open the scenes which have vanished, and 
revivify the emotions which other impressions have 
efiaced ? But the faculty of memory, although perhaps 
the most manageable of all others, is considered a subor- 
dinate one ; it seems only a grasping and accumulating 
power, and in the work of genius is imagined to pro- 
duce nothing of itself; yet is memory the foundation 
of Oenius whenever this ^ulty is associated wiUi 
imi^ination and pas^on ; with men of genius it is a 
chronology not merely of events, but of emotions ; henco 
they remember nothing that is not interesting to their 
feelings. Persons of inferior capacity have imperfect 
recollections from feeble impressions. Are not the 
incidents of the great novelist, often founded on the 
common ones of life? and the personages so admirably 
alive in his fictions, were they not discovered among 
the crowd ! The ancients have described the Muses as 
the daughters of Memory ; an elegant fiction, indicating 
the natural and intimate connexion between imagination 
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The arts of memory will form a eavuig bank of genins, 
to which it may have recourse, as a wealth which it 
can accumulate imperceptibly amidst the odinaiy 
expenditure. Locke taught ua the first rudiments of 
thia art, when he showed us how he stored his thoughts 
andhis facte, by an artificial arrangement; and Addison, 
before be commenced his Spectators, had amassed three 
folios of materials. But the higher step will bo the 
Tolume which shall give an account of a man to himself, 
in which a ungle observation immediately becomes a 
clue of past knowledge, restoring to him his lost studies, 
and his evanescent existence. Self-contemplation makes 
the man more nearly entire : and to pi-eserve the past, 
ia half of immortality. 

The worth of the diary must depend on the diarist ; 
but " Of the things which concern himself," as Mabcds 
AuTONiNira entitles hia celebrated work — this volume 
reserved for solitary contemplation, should be considered 
as a future relic of ourselves. The late Sir Samdel 
RoHiLLY commenced, even in the most occupied period 
of his life, a diary of his last twelve years; which he 
declares in his will, " I bequeath to my children, as it 
may be serviceable to them," Perhaps in this, Komilly 
bore in mind the example of another eminent lawyer, 
the celebrated Whitelocke, who had drawn up a great 
work, entitled " Remembrances of the Labours of 
Whitelocke, in the Annals of his Life, for the Instruc- 
tion of hia Children." That neither of these family 
books have appeared, is our common loss. Such legacies 
from Buch men, ought to become the inheritance of their 
countrymen. 

To register ihe teansactions of the day, with obser- 
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Tationa on what, and on 'whom, he had Been, was the 
advice of Lord Kaihes to the late Mr. CoawEH ; and 
for years hia head nev^ reached its pillow without pet- 
.forming a task which habit had made easy. *' Our best 
and surest j'oad to knowledge," said Lord Kaihes, " is 
by profiting from the labouis of others, and making their 
experience our own." In this manner Corwen tells us 
he acquired by habit the art of thinking ; and he is im 
able testimony of the practicability and success of the 
plan, for he candidly tells us, " Though many would 
sicken at the idea of imposing such a task upon them- 
selves, yet the attempt, persevered in for a short time, 
would soon become a custom more irksome to omit, than 
it was difficult to commence." 

Could we look into the libraries of authoni, the studios 
of artists, and the laboratories of chemists, and fiew 
what they have only sketched, or what lie scattered In 
fragments, and could we trace their first and last 
thoughts, we might discover that wo have lost more 
than we possess. There we might view foundations 
without superstructures, once the monuments of thdr 
hopes ! A living architect recently exhibited to the 
public an extraordinary picture of his mind, in his 
" Architectural Visions of early fancy in the gay morn- 
ing of youth," and which now were *' dreams in the 
evening of life." In this picture he had thrown together 
all the architectural designs his imagination had con- 
ceived, but which remained unexecuted. The feeling is 
true, however whimsical such unaccomplished tocies 
might appear, when thrown together into one picture. 
In literary history such instances have occurred but too 
frequently : the imagination of youth, measuring neither 
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time nor ability, creates what neither time nor ability 
can execute. Adam Smith, in the preface to the first 
edition of his "Theory of Sentiments," announced i 
large work on law and government; and in a late 
eilition he still repeated the promise, observing, that 
" Thirty years ago I entert^ned no doubt of being able 
to execute every thing which it announced." The 
" Wealth of Nations" was but a fragment of this greater 
work. Surely men of genius, of all others, may mourn 
over the length of art and the brevity of life ! 

Yet many glorious efforts, and even artificial inven- 
tions, have been contrived to asnst and save its moral 
and literary existence in that perpetual race which 
genius holds with time. We trace its triumph in the 
studious days of such men as Gibbon, Sir William 
JoNBB, and Priebtlet. An invention by which the 
moral qualities and the acquisitions of the literary cha- 
racter were combined and advanced together, is what 
Sir William Jones ingeniously calls his " Andrometer." 
In that scale of human attainments and enjoyments 
whidi ought to accompany the eras of human life, it 
reminds ua of what was to be learned, and what to be 
practised, as^gning to stated periods their appropriate 
pursuits. An occaMonal recurrence, even to so &nciful 
» standard, would be like looking on a clock, to remind 
the student how he loiters, or how he advances in the 
great day's work. Such romantic plans have been 
often invented by the ardour of genius. Tliere was no 
communication between Sir William Jones and Dr. 
Franklin ; yet when young, the self-taught philosopher 
of America pnieued the same genial and generous devo* 
tion to his own moral and literary excellence. 
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" It was about this time I coQceWed," aaj^ Franklin, 
"the bold tmd arduoas project of arriving at moral 
perfection," &c. He began a daily journal, in which 
against thirteen virtues accompanied hy seven colunma 
to mark the daj^s of the week, he dotted down what ho 
considered to be his failures ; he found himself fuller of 
faults than he had imagined, but at length, his biota 
diminished. This self-examiuation, or this "Fault- 
book," as Lord Shaftesbury would have called it, 
was always carried about him. These books still 
exist. An additional contrivance was that of jonmal- 
ising his twenty-four hours, of which he has fumisked 
us both with descriptions and specimens of the method; 
and he closes with a solemn assurance, that " It may 
be well my posterity should be informed, that to this 
little artifice their ancestor owes the constant felicity of 
hia life." Thus we see the fancy of Jones and the 
sense of Franklin, unconnected cither by character or 
communication, but acted on by the same glorious feel- 
ing to create their own moral and literary character, 
inventing similar, although extraordinary methods. 

The memorials of Gibbon and Priestley present os 
with the eiperienoo and the habits of the Literary 
Character. " What I have known," says Dr. Priestley, 
"with respect to myself, has tended much to lessen 
both my admiration and my contempt of others. Could 
we have entered into the mind of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and have traced all the steps by which he produced hia 
great works, we might see nothing very extraordinary 
in the procesa." Our student, with an ingenuous sim- 
plicity, opens to us that " variety of mechanical expe- 
dients by which he secured and arranged his thoughts," 
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and that discipline of the mind, hy meajjs of a peculiar 
arrangement of his studies for the day and for the year, 
in which he rivalled the cahn and unalterable system 
pursued by Gibbon, Btjfton and Voltaire, who 
often only combined the knowledge they obtained, by 
humble methods. They knew what to ask for; and 
where what is wanted may be found : they made use 
of an intelligent secretary; aware, as Lord Bacon has 
expressed it, that some books " may be read by de- 
puty." 

BuFFON hud down an excellent rule to obtdn ori- 
ginality, when be advised the writer first to exhaust 
his own thoughts, before he attempted to consult other 
writers ; and Oibbon, the most experienced reader of 
all onr writers, offers the same important advice to 
an anthor. When engaged on a particular subject, he 
tells ns, " I suspended my perusal of any new book 
on the subject, till I had reviewed all that I knew, or 
believed, or had thought on it, that I might be qualified 
to discern how much the authors added to my original 
stock." The advice of Lord Bacon, that we should 
pursue our studies in whatever disposition the mind 
may be, is excellent. If happily disposed, we shall 
gain a great step, and if indisposed, we " shall work out 
the knots and stranda of the mind, and make the middle 
times the more pleasant." Some active lives have 
passed away in incessant competition, like those of 
Mozart, Cicero, and Voltaire, who were restless, 
perhaps unhappy, when their genius was quiescent. 
To such minds the constant zeal they bring to their 
labour snpplies the absence of that inspiration which 
«umot always he the same, nor always at its height. 
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Industry is (he feature by which the andente so fre- 
quently describe an eminent character ; such phrases as 
" hicredihili induttria; diligentia nngulari," are nsoal. 
We of these days cannot conceive the industry of 
Cicero ; but he has himeelf told ue that he suffered iw 
moments of his leisure to escape from him. Not only 
his spare hours were consecrated to his books ; bnt 
even on days of business lie would take a few turns in 
his walk, to meditate or to dictate ; many of his letters 
are dated before daylight, some from the senate, at his 
meals, and amid hia morning levies. The dawn of day 
was the summons of study to Sir William Johbb. 
John Hunter, who was constantly engaged in the 
search and consideration of new facts, described whit 
■was passing in his mind by a remarkable illustration ; 
he s^d to Abemethy, "My mind is like a bee-hive." 
A simile which was singularly correct ; "for," observes 
Abemethy, " in the midst of buzz and apparent confd- 
aion, there was great order, regularity of structure, and 
abundant food, collected with incessant industry from 
the choicest stores of nature." Thus one man of genius 
is the ablest commentator on the thoughts and feelings 
of another. Wlien we reflect on the magnitude of the 
labours of Cicero, and the elder Pliny, on those of 
Eraanma, Petrarch, Baronius, Lord Bacon, Usher, and 
Bayle, we seem at the base of these monuments of 
study, we seem scarcely awake to admire. These weio 

1 the laborious instructors of mankind; their age has 

• closed. 

Yet let not those other artists of the mind, who work 
in the airy looms of fancy and wit, imagine that they 
are weaving their webs, without the direction of a 
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principle, and without a secret habit which they have 
acquired, and which some Itave im^;ined, by its quick- 
ness and fecility, to be an instinct. "Habit," Ba3rs 
Reid, " differs from instinct, not in its nature, but in 
its origin ; the last being natural, the first acquired." 
What we are accustomed to do, gives a facility and 
prooenesa to do on like occasions ; and there may be 
even an art, unperceired by tbemselTes, in opening and 
pursuing a scene of pure inyention, and even in the 
happiest turns of wit. One who had all the ezperieuce 
of such an artist has employed the very terms we have 
used, of " mechanical" and " habitual." " Be assured," 
says Goldsmith, " that wit is in some measure mecha- 
nical ; and that a man long habituated to catch at even 
its resemblance, will at last be happy enough to possess 
the substance. By a long habit of writing he acquires 
a justness of tiunking, and a mastery of manner, which 
holiday writers, evea with ten times his genius, may 
vainly attempt to equal." The wit of Butlek was not 
extemporaneous, but painfully elaborated ^m notes 
which he iucessantly accumulated ; and the familiar 
rime of Berni the burlesque poet, his existing manu- 
scripts will prove were produced by perpetual re-touches. 
Even in the sublime efforts of imagination, this art of 
meditation may be practised ; and Alfiebi has shown 
na^ &ai in those energetic tragic dramas which were 
often produced in a state of enthusiasm, he pursued a 
regulated process. " All my tragedies have been com- 
posed three times ;" and be describes the three st^es of 
conception, development, and versifying. " After these 
three operations, I proceed, like other authors, to polish, 
correct, or amend." 

L.odylc 
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"All is habit in luankind, even Tirtue itself!" ei* 
clamed M ETASTisio ; and we may add, even the medi- 
tationa of genius. Some of ita boldest conceptions an 
indeed fortuitous, etarting up and vanishing ahnost in 
the perception; like that giant form, Eometiines seen 
amidst the glaciers, a&r from the opposite tiaveUer, 
moving as he moveB, stopping as he stops, yet, is & 
moment lost, and perhaps never more seen, although 
but his own reflection 1 Often in the still obscurity of 
the night, the ideas, the studies, the whole history of 
the day, is acted over again. There are probably few 
mathematicians who have not dreamed of an interesting 
problem, observes Professor Dogald Stewart. In these 
vivid scenes we are often so completely converted bto 
spectators, that a great poetical contemporary of our 
conntry thinks that even his dreams should not pass 
away unnoticed, and keeps what he calls a register of 
nocturnals. Tabso has recorded some of his poetical 
dreams, which were often disturbed by waking himself 
in repeating a verse aloud. " This night I awaked 
with this verse in my month — 

" E i duo eha maada U ruro aduilo tuoio," 
" The two, Ihe dark and buraing B»il hu Beat." 

Ha discovered that the epithet black was not suitable ; 
" I again fell asleep, and in a dream I read in Strabo 
that the sand of Ethiopia and Arabia is extremely whiU, 
and this morning Z have found the place. You see 
what learned dreams I have." 

But incidents of this nature are not peculiar to this 
great bard. The improvUatori poets, we are told, 
cannot sleep after an evening's efiusion; the rhymes 
are still ringing in their ears, and imagination, if they 
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have any, will still haunt them. Their previous state 
of ezcitement breaks into the calm of sleep j for, like 
the ocean, when its swell is subsiding, the waves still 
heave and beat. A poet, whether a Milton or a Black- 
more, will ever find that his muse will visit his " slum- 
bers nightly," His fate is much harder than that of 
tie great minister, Sir Eobert Walpole, who oa retiring 
to rest could throw aside his political intrignes with hia 
clothes; but Sir Robert, to judge by his portrait, and 
anecdotes of him. Lad a sleekiness and good humour, 
and an unalterable equanimity of countenance, not the 
portion of men of genius : indeed one of these has re- 
setted that his sleep was so profound as not to be 
interrupted by dreams ; from a throng of fantastic ideas 
he im^^ined that he could have drawn new sources of 
poetic imagery. The historian De Thou was one of 
those great literary characters, who, all his life, was 
preparing to write the history which he afterwards 
composed ; omitting nothing, in his travels and his em- 
bassies, wbich went to the formation o( a great man, 
De Thou has given a very curious account of hia 
dreams. Such was his passiou for study, and his ardent 
admiration of the great men whom he conversed with, 
that he often imagined in his sleep that he was travel- 
ling in Italy, in Germany, and in England, where he 
saw and consulted the learned, and examined their 
curious libraries. He had all his life-time these literary 
dreams, but more particularly in his travels, they 
reflected these images of the day. 

If memory do not chain down these hurrying fading 
cliildten of the imagination, and 

" Snatch tlia luthleEB fugitive! to ligbt " 
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with the beama of the morning, the mind suddenly 
finds itself forsaken and eolitary. RouesGAU has ottered 
a complaint on this occasion. Full of enthusdasm, he 
devoted to the suhject of his thoughts, as was his cus- 
tom, the loDg sleeplees intervals of his nights. Medi- 
tating in bed, with his eyes closed, he turned over his 
periods, in a tumult of ideas ; but when he rose aail 
had dressed, all was vanished; and when he sat down 
to his papers, he had nothing to write. Thus genius 
has its vespers and its vigils, as well as its matins, 
which we have been so often told are the true hours of 
its inspiration ; but every hour may be full of inspira- 
tion for him who knows to meditate. No man was 
more practised in this art of the mind than Pope, and 
even the night was not an unregarded portion of his 
poetical existence, not less than with Leonabdo da 
Vinci, who tells us how often he found the use of recol- 
lecting the ideas of what he had considered in the day 
after he had retired to bed, encompassed by the silence 
and obscurity of the night. Sleepless nights are the 
portion of genius when engaged in its work ; the train 
of reasoning is «till pursued ; the images of fancy catch 
a fresh illumination ; and even a happy expression shall 
linger in the ear of him who turns about for the soft 
composure to which hia troubled spirit cannot settle. 

But while vrith genius so much seems fortuitous, in 
its great operations the march of the mind appears 
regular, and requires preparation. The intellectual 
faculties are not always co-existent, or do not always 
act simultaneously. Whenever any particular faculty 
is highly active, while the others are languid, the work, 
as a work of genius, may be very deficient. Hence the 
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faculties, in whatever degree the^ exist, are nnques- 
tionably enlarged by imditattem. It seems trivial to 
observe tbat meditation should precede composition, 
bat we are not always aware of its importance ; the 
truth 18, that it ie a difficulty unlees it be a habit. We 
write, and we find we have written ill; we re-write, 
and feel we have written well : in the second act of 
composition we have acquired the necessary meditation. 
Still 1^0 rarely carry on our meditation so for as its 
practice would enable us. Many works of mediocrity 
might have approached to excellence, had this art of 
the mind been exercised. Many volatile writers might 
have reached even to deep thinking, had they bestowed 
a day of meditation before a day of composition, and 
thus engendered their thoughts. Many productions of 
genius have originally been enveloped in feebleness and 
obscurity, which have only been brought to perfection 
by repeated acts of the mind. There is a maxim of 
Confucius, which in the translation seems qaiunt, but 
which is pregnant vrith sense — 

" Labour, but illghl Dot medttalion ; 
MtdiUte, but ilight not libour.!' 

Few works of magnitude presented themselves at 
once, in their extent and with their associations to their i 
authors. Two or three striking circumstances, unob- 1 
served before, are perhaps all which the man of genius ' 
perceives. It is in revolving the subject that the whole 
mind becomes gradually agitated ; as a summer land- 
scape, at the break of day, is wrapt in mist : at first, 
the sun strikes on a single object, but the light and 
warmth increasing, the whole scene glows in the noon- 
day of imagination. How beautifully this state of the 
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tnincl, in the progreBB of composition, is described by 
Drtden, alluding to his work, " when it was only t 
confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over one another 
in the dark ; when the fancy was yet in its first work, 
moving the sleeping images of things towards the light, 
there to be distinguished, and then either to be choswi 
IV rejected, by the judgment." At that moment, be 
adds, " I was in that eagerness of imagination, which, 
by over-pleasing fiinciful men, flatters them into the 
danger of writing." Gibbon tells us of his bistoiy, 
"at the onset, all was dark and doubtfal; even the 
title of the work, the true era of the decline and fall of 
the empire, &c. I was often tempted to cast away the 
labour of seven years." Winckelman was long lost in 
compering hia "History of Art ;" a hundred fruitless 
attempts were made, before he could discover a plan 
amidst the labyrinth. Slight conceptions kindle finished 
works. A lady asking for a few verses on rural topics, 
of the Abb^ De Lille, his specimens pleased, and 
sketches heaped on sketches, produced " Les Jardins." 
In writing the " Pleasures of Memory," as it happened 
with " the Rape of the Lock," the poet at first proposed 
a simple description in a few lines, till conducted by 
meditation, the perfect composition of several years 
closed in that fine poem. That still valuable work, 
L'An de Pemer of the Port-Royal, was originally pro- 
jected to teach a young nobleman all that was practi- 
cally useful in the art of logic in a few days, and was 
intended to have been written in one morning by the 
great Abnauld ; but to that profound thinker, so many 
new ideas crowded in that slight task, that he was com- 
pelled to call in his friend Nicdllb ; and thus a few 
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projected pages closed in a volume so excellent, that 
our elegant metaphyeiciaii has recently declared, that 
" it is hardly possible to estimate the merits too highly." 
Pemberton, who knew Newton intimately, informs ob 
that his treatise on Natural Philosophy, MI of a variety 
ol profound inventions, was composed by him from 
scarcely any other materials than the feie propotitiont 
he had $et down teveral yean hefore, and which having 
reeamed, occupied him in writing one year and a half. 
A curious circumstance has been preserved in the life 
of the other immortal man in philosophy. Lord Bacon. 
When young, he wrote a letter to Father Fulgentio 
concerning an Essay of bis to which he gave the title 
of " The greatest Birth of Time," a title which he cen- 
sures as too pompous. The Essay itself is lost, but it 
was the first outline of that great design which he after- 
wards pursued and finished in his " Instauration of the 
Sciences." Locke himself ha^ informed us, that his 
great work on " the Human Understanding," when he 
first put pen to paper, he thought " would have been 
centred in one sheet, but that the farther he went on 
the larger prospect he had." In this manner it would 
be beautiful to trace the history of the human mind, 
and observe how a Newton and a Bacon and a Loceb 
were proceeding for thirty years together, in accumu- 
lating truth upon truth, and finally building up these 
&brics of their invention. 

Were it posnble to collect some thoughts of great 
thinkers, which were never written, we should discover 
virid conceptions, and an originality they never dared to 
parsne in their works ! Artists have this advantage 
over authors, that their virgin fancies, their chance fell- 
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cities, vhich labour cannot afterwards produce, are con- 
stantly perpetuated ; and these " studies," as they are 
called, are as precious to posterity, as their more com- 
plete designs. In literature we possess one remarkable 
evidence of these fortuitous thoughts of genius. Pofg 
and Swift, being in the country together, observed, 
that if contemplative men were to notice " the thonghta 
which snddenly present themselves to their minds when 
walking in the fields, &c. they might find many as wdl 
worth preserving as some of their more deliherate re- 
fiectiona." They made a trial, and ^^reed to write down 
such involuntary thoughts as occurred during their stay 
there. These furnished out the " Thoughts" in Pope's 
and Swift's Miscellanies*. Among Lord Bacon's Re- 
mains, we find a paper entitled " tuddm t}wughi$, set 
down for profit." At all hours, by the side of Vol- 
taire's bed, or on his table, stood his pen and ink with 
slips of paper. The margins of his books were covved 
with his " sudden thoughts." Cicero, in reading, con- 
stantly took notes and made comments. There is an 
art of reading, as well as an art of thinking, and an art 
of writing. 

The art of meditation may be exercised at all hours, 
and in all places ; and men of genius, in their walks, at 
table, and amidst assemblies, turning the eye of the mind 
inwards, can form an artificial solitude ; retired amidst 
a crowd, calm amidst distraction, and wise amidst folly. 
When BouENicHiNo was reproached for his dilatory 
habits in not finishing a great picture for which he liad 

* Thiinnecdoteia found in RufFhead's Life of Pope, evidently given 
by Warburion, as wis everjlhing of pertDnal knowledge in Ihut tute- 
len volume of a mere lanyer, nho prcaumed \a irrile the life of ■ poet . 
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contracted, his reply described this method of study. 
Ek ! lo la tto eontintiaimente diptn^endo entro di me — 
I am continually painting it within myself. Hooartb, 
with an eye always awake to tlie ridiculous, would 
catch a charactet on his thumb-nul. Leonardo da 
Vinci hae left a great number of little books which he 
usually carried in his gii^Ie, that he might instantly 
sketch whatever he wished to recall to hia recollections ; 
and Amoretti discovered that in these light sketches, 
this fine genius was fonning a system of physiognomy 
which he frequently inculcated to his pupils. Hatdn- 
carefully noted down in a pocket-book the passages and 
ideas which came to him in his walks or amid company. 
Some of the great actions of men of this hahit of mind 
were first meditated on, amidst the noise of a convivial 
party, or the music of a concert. The victory of 
Waterloo might have been organised in the ball-room 
at Brussels ; and thns Rodney, at the table of Lord 
Sandwich, while the bottle was briskly circulating, 
being observed arranging bits of cork, and his solitary 
amusement having excited inquiry, said that he was 
practising a plan to annihilate an enemy's fleet. This 
proved to be that discovery of breaking the line, which 
the happy audacity of the hero afterwards executed. 
What situation is more common than a sea-voyage, 
where nothing presents itself to the reflections of most 
men than irksome observations on the desert of waters ? 
But the constant exercise of the mind by habitual prac- 
tice is the privilege of a commanding genius ; and, in a 
rimilar situation, we discover Cicbbo and Sir William 
Jones acting alike. Amidst the Oriental seas, in a 
voyage of 13,000 miles, the mind of Jongs kindled with 
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delightful entbusiaem, and he has perpetuated those 
elevating feelings in liig discourse to the Asiatic Society ; 
so Cicero on board a ship, suUng slowly along the 
coast, passing by a town where his friend Trebatius 
resided, wrote a work which the other bad expressed a 
wish to possess, and of which wish the view of the town 
had reminded him. 

To this habit of continuity of attention, traong the 
first simple idea to its remoter consequences, the philo- 
sophical genina owes many of its diacoTeries. It was 
one evening in the cathedral of Piaa, that Galileo 
observed the vibrations of a brass Instre pendant from 
the vaulted roof, which had been left swinging by one 
of the vergers. The habitual meditation of genius com- 
bined with an ordinary accident a new idea of science, 
and hence, conceived the invention of measuring time by 
the medium of a pendulum. Who but a genius of this 
order, sitting in his orchard, and observing the descent 
of an apple, could have discovered a new quality in 
matter, and have ascertained the laws of attraction, by 
perceiving that the same causes might perpetuate the re- 
gular motions of the planetary system ; who, but a gemus 
of this order, while viewing hoys blowing soap-bladdera, 
could have discovered the properties of lig^t and colonn, 
and then anatomised a ray t Franklin, on board a 
ship, observing a partial stillnesa in the waves when they 
threw down wat«r which had been used for culinary 
purposes, by the same principle of meditation was led to 
the discovery of the wonderful property in oil of calming 
the agitated ocean ; and many a ship has been preserved 
in tempestuous weather, or a landing focilitated'on a 
dangerous surf, by this solitary meditation of genius. 
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Thus nieditation draws out of the most simple tnitbs 
the strictness of pUiiosophical demonstration ; convert- 
ing even the amusements of school-boya, or the most 
ordinary domestic occurrences, into the principle of a 
nevr science. The phenomenon of galvanism was fiimi- 
liar to students ; yet was there but one man of genius 
who could take advantage of an accident, give it his 
name, and fix it as a science. It was while lying in his 
bath, but still meditating on the means to detect the 
fraud of the goldsmith who had made Hiero's crown, 
that the m ost extraordinary philosopher of antiquity waa 
led to the investigation of a series of proportions demon- 
strated in the two books of Archimedes, De intidenti- 
bue in Jluido, still extant ; and wbicb a great mathe- 
matician admires both for the strictness and the elegance 
of the demonstrations. To as minute a domestic occur- 
rence as Galvani's, we owe the steam-engine. When 
the Marquis of Worcester was a state prisoner in the 
Tower, he one day observed, while his raeal was pre- 
paring in his apariiment, that the cover of the vessel 
being tight, was, by the expansion of the steam, sud- 
denly forced off, and driven up the chimney. Hie 
inventive mind was led on in a train of thought with 
reference to the practical application of steam as a first 
mover. His observations, obscurely exhibited in his 
" Century of Inventions," wrae aucceasively wrought out 
by the meditatbus of others, and an incident, to which 
one can hardly make a fonnal reference without a 
risible emotion, terminated in the noblest instance of 
mechanical power. 

Into the stillness of meditation the mind of genius 
must be frequently thrown ; it is a kind of darkness 
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which hideB from us all aurrouDding objects, even in 
the light of day. This is the first state of existence m 
genius. In Cicero's Tieatise on Old Age, we find Cato 
admiring Caius Sulpitius Qollua, who when he sat 
down to write in the morning, was surprised by tiie 
evening ; and when he took up his pen in the eTening, 
was surprised by the appearance of the morning. So- 
crates sometimes remuned a whole day in immovable 
meditation, his eyes and countenance directed to one 
spot, as if in the stilhiess of death. La Fontainr, 
when writing his comic tales, has been observed early 
in the morning and late in the evening in the same re- 
cumbent poiture under the same tree. This quiescent 
state is a sort of enthusiasm, and renders everything 
that surroonds us as distant aa if an immense interval 
separated us from the scene. Poggius has told us of 
Dante, that he indulged his meditations more strongly 
than any man he knew ; for when deeply busied in 
reading, he seemed to live only in his ideas. Once the 
poet went to view a public procession ; having entered 
a bookseller's shop, and taken up a hook, he sunk into 
a reverie ; on his return he declared that he had neither 
seen nor heard a single occurrence in the public exhibi- 
tion, which had passed unobserved before him. It has 
been told of a modem astronomer, that one summer 
night, when he was withdrawing to his chamber, the 
brightness of the heavens showed a phenomenon : he 
passed the whole night in observing it ; and when they 
■came to him early in the morning, and found him in 
the same attitude, he said, like one who had been recol- 
lecting his thoughts for a few moments, " It must he 
thus; but I'll go to bed before it is late." He had 
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gazed the entire nighl in meditation, and was not aware 
of it Abernethy has finely pwnted the wtnation of 
Newton in this etat^ of mind. I will not change hia 
wordB, for his words are his feelings. *' It was this 
power of mind — which can contemplate the greatest 
number of facts or proportions with accuracy — that so 
eminently distingnished Newton from other men. It 
was this power that enabled h!m to arrange the whole 
o( a treatise in his thoughts before he committed a 
Mugle idea to paper. In the exercise of this power, he 
was known occasionally to have passed a whole night 
or day, entirely inattentive to surrounding objects." 

There is nothing incredible in the stories related of 
some i|ho have experienced this entranced state in 
stndy, where the mind, deliciously inebriated with the 
object it contemplates, feels nothing, from the excess of 
feeling, as a philosopher well describes it. The im- 
presaions from our exterior sensations are often suspend- 
ed by great mental excitement. Arciumedes, involved 
in the investigation of mathematical truth, and the 
painters Protoo^bs and Farmeqoiano found their 
senses locked up as it were in meditation, so as to be 
incapable of withdrawing themselves from their work, 
even in the midst of the terrors and storming of the 
place by the enemy. Marino was so absorbed in the 
composition of hia " Adonis," that he suffered his leg 
to be bnmt before the painful sensation grew stronger 
than the intellectaal pleasure of his imagination. Mon- 
nenr Thomas, a modem French writer, and an intense 
thinker, would sit for hours ^lunst a hedge, composing 
Vith a low voice, taking the same pinch of snuff for 
hit an hour together, without being aware that it had 
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long disappeared. When he quitted his apartment, 
after prolonging hia Btudies tliere, a visible alteration 
was observed in hie person, and the fetation of hia 
recent thoughts was still traced in bis air and manner. 
With eloquent truth Buffon described those reveries of 
the student, which compress his day, and mark the 
hours bjr the- sensations of minutes! ''Invention de- 
pends on patience : contemplate your subject long ; it 
will gradually unfold till a sort of electric spark con- 
vulses for a moment the brain, and spreads down to 
the very heart a glow of irritation. Then come the 
luxuries of genius, the true hours for production and 
compontion ; hours so delightful, that I have spent 
twelve or fourteen successively at iny writing-d^sk, and 
still been in a state of pleasure." Bishop Horne, 
whose literary feelings were of the most delicate and 
lively kind, baa beautifully recorded them in his pro- 
gress through a favourite cuid lengthened work — his 
Commentary on the Psalms. He alludes to himself in 
the third person; yet who but the self-painter could 
have caught those delicious emotions which are so 
evanescent in the deep oocupatiou of pleasant studies ? 
" He arose fresh in the morning to his task ; the ^ence 
of the night invited him to pursue it ; and he can truly 
say, that food and rest were not preferred before it. 
Every part improved infinitely upon his acquaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last, 
for then he grieved tliat his work was done." 

This eager delight of pursuing study, this impatience 
of interruption, and this exultation in progress, are 
alike finely described by Milton in a letter to his 
friend Diodati. 
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" Such 18 the character of ray mind, that no delay, 
none of the ordinary ceseationa for rest or otherwise, I 
had nearly saH, care or thinking of the very subject, 
can hold toe back from being hurried on to the destined 
point, and fiwm completing the great circuit, as it were, 
of the study in which I am engaged." 

Such is the picture of genius viewed in the stillness 
ef HESITATION ; but there is yet a more excited state, 
when, 90 if consciousness were mixing with its reveries, 
in the iUusion of a scene, of a person, of a passion, the 
emotions of the soul affect even the organs of sense. 
This excitement ia experienced when the poet in the 
excellence of invention, and the philosopher in the force 
of intellect, alike share in the hours of izispiration and 
I of genius. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The enthuBiMin of geniua. — A ataLc of mind ru^mbling s, mkii^ 
dream diadnct from reverie.^The idebl preaence diatinguiflfaed from 
the ml preuDce. — The sense* ore reall; itTected in ths ideal world, 
proied bj a variety of inatuicea.— Of the nptura or sensMioB of 
deep atudy in art, io sdence, and literature. — Of perturbed ierfingl, 
in deliriam — In extreme endutaoce of atten^on_And in tIuodu; 
illusions. — EntbusiiEU id lilsnture and art — of their eelf-immota- 



We left the man of genius in the stillness of mediU- 
tion. TVe have now to pursue his history through that 
more excited state which occurs in the most active 
operations of genius, and which the term reeerie in- 
adequately indicates. MetaphyeJcal distinctions hnt ill 
describe it, and populiw langu^ affords no terms for 
those faculties and feelings which escape the ohservation 
of the multitude not affected by the phenomenon. 

The illusion produced by a drama on persons of great 
sensibility, when all the senses are awakened by a mix' 
ture of reality with imagination, is the effect experi- 
enced by men of genius in their own vivified ideal 
world. Real emotions are ttused by fiction. In a scene, 
apparently pasmng in their presence, where the whole 
train of carcumstances succeeds in all the oontinnity of 
nature, and where a sort of real existences appear to 
rise up before them, they themselves become spectators 
or actors. Their sympathies are excited, and the ez< 
terior organs of sense are visibly afiected — they even 
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break out into speech, and often accompany their speech 
with gestures. 

In this equivocal state the enthusiast of genius pro- 
dncea bis master-pieces. This waking dream ia distinct 
from peverie, where, our thoughts wandering without 
comtexion, the hint impressions are ao evanescent as to 
occur without cTcn being recollected. A day of reverie 
K beautifully piunted by Rousseau as distinct from a 
day of thinking : " J'ai des jouraees delicienses, errant 
sans souci, sans projet, sans affaire, de bois en hois, et 
derocher en rochet, reeant ionjourg et ne pmiant point." 
Far different, however, is oite closely pursued act of 
meditation, carrying the enthusiast of genins beyond the 
precinct of actual existence. The act of contemplation 
then creates the thing contemplated. He is now the 
busy actor in a world which he himself only views ; 
alone, he hears, he sees, he touches, he laughs, he 
weeps ; his brows and Ups, and his very limbs move. 

Poets and even painters, who, as Lord Bacon de- 
scribes witches, " are imaginative," have often involun- 
tarily betrayed, in the act of composition, those gestures 
which accompany this enthusiasm. Witness Domeni- 
CHINO enraging himself that he might portray anger. 
Nor were these creative gestures quite unknovra to 
QoDiTiLiAN, who has nobly compared them to the 
laahings of the lion's tail, rousing him to combat. 
Acting of genius have accustomed themselves to walk 
on the stage for an hour before the curtain was dravm, 
that they might fill their minds with all the phantoms 
of the drama, and so suspend all communion with the 
external world. The great actress of our age, during 
representation, always had the door of her dresung- 

, , e.oogic 
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room open, tbat she might listen to, and if possnl:^ 
watch the whole performance, with the same attention 
as was experienced hy the apectatora. By this means 
she possessed herself of all the illusion of the scene; 
and when she herself entered on the stage, her dreaming 
thoughts then brightened into a vision, where the per- 
ceptions of the soul were aa firm and clear aa if she 
were really the Conatuice or the Katherine whom she 
only represented*. 

Aware of this peculiar ^ulty, so prevalent in the 
more vivid exercise of genius, Lord Kaimbb seems to 
have been the first who, in a work on criticism, at- 
tempted to name the ideal pretence, to distinguish it 
from the real pretence of things. It has been called 
the representative faculty, the ima^native state, and 
many other states and facnltiea. Call it what we will, 
no term opens to us the invisible mode of its operations, 
no metaphysical definition expresses its variable natore. 
Conscious of the existence of such a fiiculty, onr critic 
perceived that the conception of it is hy no means clear 
when described in words. 

Has not the difference between an actual thing, and 
its image in a glass, perplexed some philosophers ? and 
it is well known how far the ideal philosophy has been 
carried by so fine a genius aa Bishop Berkley. *' Alt 
are pictures, alike painted on the retina, or optica] aen- 
sorium!" exclaimed the enthusiast Bai«iy, who only 
saw picturea in nature, and nature in pictures. This 
facvlty has had a strange influence over the passionate 

■ Tt« late Mrs. SiDooNa. She herself comnmnicBted thii Mriking 
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lovers of statues. We find nnqueaUonable evidence of 
the Tividness of the~ representative iaioulty, or the ideal 
presence, vying with that of reaUty. Etelyn has de- 
scribed one of this cast of mind, in the librarian of the 
Vatican, who haunted one of the finest collections at 
Rome. To these statues he would irequently talk as if 
they were living persons, often kissing and embracing 
them. A similar circumBtance might be recorded of a 
man of distinguished talent and literature among our- 
selves. Wondrous stories are told of the amatorial 
passion for marble statues ; but the wonder ceases, and 
the truth is established, when the irresistible ideal pre- 
sence is comprehended; the visions which now bless 
these lovers of statues, in the modem laud of sculpture, 
Italy, had acted with equal force in ancient Greece. 
" The Last Judgment," the stupendous ideal presence of 
Michael Anoelo, seems to have commnnicated itself 
to some of his beholders : " As I stood before this pic- 
ture," a late traveller tells us, " my blood chilled as if 
tiie reaUty were before me, and the very sound of the 
trnnipet seemed to pierce my ears." 

Cold and barren tempers without imagination, whose 
inpresfflons of objects never rise beyond those of me- 
mray and reflection, which know only to compare, and 
not to excite, will smile at this equivocal state of the 
ideal presence; yet it is a real one to the enthusiast of 
genios, and it is his happiest and peculiar condition. 
I>estitute of this faculty, no metaphysical aid, no art 
to be taught him, no mastery of talent, will avail him ; 
nnblest with it, the votary will find ^ach sacrifice lying 
cold on the altar, for no accepting flame from heaven 
^^1 kindle it. 
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This enthusiasm indeed can only be discovered by 
men of genius themselves ; yet when most under its 
influence, they can least perceive it, as the eye which 
sees all things cannot view itself; or^ratber such aa 
attempt would be like searching for the principle offife, 
which were it found, would cease to be life. From aa 
enchanted man we muat not expect a narrative of hie 
enchantment ; for if he could speak to us reasonably, 
and like one of ourselves, in that case he would be a 
man in a state of disenchantment, and then would per- 
haps yield us no better account than we may trace by 
our own observations. 

There is however something of reality in this state of 
the ideal presence ; for the most Kuniliar instances will 
show how the nerves of each external sense are put in 
motion by the idea of the object, as if the real object 
bad been presented to it. The difference is only in 
the degree. The senses are more concerned in the ideal 
world than at first appears. Tlie idea of a thing will 
make ns shudder ; and the bare imagination of it will 
often produce a real piun, A curious consequence may 
be deduced from this principle : Milton, lingering amid 
the freshness of nature in Eden, felt all the delights of 
those elements which he was creating ; his nerves moved 
with the images which excited them. The fierce and 
wild Dante, amidst the abysses of his Infemo, must 
often have been startled by its horrors, and often left his 
bitter and gloomy spirit in the stings he inflicted on 
the great criminal. The movable nerves then of the 
man of genius are a reality ; he sees, be hears, he feels 
by each. How mysterious to us is the operation of this 
faculty ! 
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A HoMBR and a Richardson*, like nature, open & 
Tulume large as life itself — embracing a circuit of human 
esist«nce ! This state of the mind has even a, reality 
in it for the generality of persons. In a rowasce or a 
drama tears are often seen in the eyes of the reader 
or the spectator, who, before they have time to recol- 
lect that the whole is fictitious, have been surprised for 
a moment by a strong conception of a present and exist- 
ing scene. 

Can we doubt of the reality of this faculty, when the 
visible and outward fi^ame of the man of genius bears 
witness to its presence ? When Fielding said, " I do 
not doubt but the most pathetic and affecting scenes have 
been writ vrith tears," he probably drew that discovery 
from an inverse feeling to his own. Fielding would 
have been gratified to have confirmed the observation by 
facts which never reached him. Metastasio, in writing 
the ninth scene of the second act of his " Olympiad," 
found himself suddenly moved — shedding tears. The 
imagined sorrows had inspired real tears ; and they 
afterwards proved contagions. Had oar poet not per- 
petuated his surprise by an interesting sonnet, the 
circumstance had pased away with the emotion, as 
many such have. Fope could never read Friam's speech 
for the loss of his son, without tears, and frequently has 
been observed to weep over tender and melancholy 
passages. Alpieri, the most energetic poet of modem 
times, having composed, without a pause, the whole 

' Richsrdton uwinblfa a femily aliout hito, wriliog down wtialthejr 
nid, Kcing their terj miDDer of eajiag. liviog with Ihem at often ud 

once InU me that he inquired uo Blrongsr eYidenie of a fact in any 
nuitof lav than i drcnmBtDiitinl scene in Richardaon. 
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of an act, noted in the margin — " Written under a 
paroxysm of enthudasm, and while shedding a flood of 
tears." The impressions which the frame experiences 
in this state, leave deeper traces behind them than those 
of reverie. A circumstance accidentally preserved, has 
informed us of the tremors of Drtdem, after having 
written that ode*, which, as he confessed, he had porsned 
witlioat the power of quitting it ; but these tremors 
were not unusual with him — for in the preface to his 
Tales, he tells ub, that " in translating Homer he found 
grater pleasure than in Virgil ; but it was not a 
pleasure without pain;. the continual agitation of the 
spirits must needs be a weakener to any constitution, 
especially in age, and >many pauses are required for 
refreshment betwixt the heats." 

We find Mbtastabio, like others of the brotherhood, 
susceptible of this state, compluning of hia sufierings 
during the poetical cestus. " When I apply with atten- 
tion, the nerves of my sensorium are put into a violent 
tumult i I grow as red as a drunkard, and am obliged 
to quit my work." When Bufpon was absorbed on a 
subject which presented great objections to his opinions, 
he felt hia head hum, and saw bis countenance flushed ; 
and this was a warning for him to suspend his attention. 
Gray could never compose voluntarily; his genius 
resembled the armed apparition in Shakapeare's master- 
tragedy. " He would not be commanded." When ho 
wished to compose the Installation Ode, for a consider- 

* Thib famoui uiil nnpirslUIe^ ode naa probBblj ifterwudi re- 
lonched ; bm Josepb Wartnn discoiercd in it tbe rapidilj of tha 
Ihoughia, and ihe glow and the eipresiiTeness of ihe im^tni ; which we 
the cerlaiD Tnn\u ot the firal akelcb of HiuaaUr. 
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able time he felt himself without the power to begin it : 
a friend calling on him, Grat Qang open hia door hastily, 
and in a hurried voice and tone, exclaimmg in the fiist 
veree of that ode. 

His firiend atarted at the disordered appearance of the 
bard, whose oigasm had disturbed his Tery air and 
countenance. 

Idsten to one labouring with all the magic of the spelL 
Madame Boland has thus powerfully described the 
ideal presence in her first readings of Telemachus and 
Taaao : — " My respiration rose, I felt a rapid fire colour- 
ing my face, and my voice changing had betrayed my 
agitation. I was Encbaris for Telemachus, and fhminia 
for Tancred, However, during this perfect transform- 
ation, I did not yet think that I myself was anything, 
for any one : the whole had no connexion with myself. 
I sought for nothing around me ; I was they ; I saw 
only the objects which existed for them ; it was a dream, 
without being awakened." 

The description, which so calm and exquisite an 
investigator of taate and philosophy, as our sweet and 
polished Reynolds has given of himself at one of these 
moments, is too rare, not to be recorded in his own 
words. Alluding to the famous Transfiguration, our 
own RAPFAEU.B says, " When I have stood looking at 
that picture from figure to figure, the eagerness, the 
spirit, the close unaffected attention of each figure to 
the principal action, my thonghta have carried me away, 
tbat I have forgot myself ; and for that time might be 
looked upon as an enthusiastic madman ; for I coidd 
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really fancy the whole action wae pasung before my 

The efiect which the study of Plutarch's lUnstrioaa 
Men prodnced on the mighty mind of Alfiert, duriag 
a whole winter, while he lived as it were among the 
• heroes of antiquity, he has himself described. Alfieri 
wept and raved with grief and indignation that he was 
horn nnder a government, which favoured no Roman 
heroes and st^es. As often as he was struck with ilie 
great deeds of these great men, in his extreme agitation 
he rose from his seat as one possessed. The feeling of 
genius in Alpiebi was suppressed for more than twenty 
years, by the discouragement of his uncle : but as the 
natural temperament cannot be crashed out of the soal 
of genius, he was a poet without writing a single verae ; 
and as a great poet, the ideal presence at times became 
ungovernable, verging to madness. In traversing the 
wilds of Arragon his emotions would certainly have 
g>Ten birth to poetry, could he have expressed himself 
in verse. It was a complete state of the im^inative 
existence, or this ideal presence ; for he proceeded along 
the wilds of Arragon in a reverie, weeping and laughing 
by turns. He considered this as a folly, because it 
ended in nothing but in laughter and tears. He was 
not aware that he was then yielding to a demonstratiw], 
could he have judged of himself, that he possessed 
those diapoaitions of mind and that energy of pasnon 
which form the poetical character. 

Genius creates by a single conception ; the statuaiy 
conceives the statue at once, which he afterwards executes 
by the alow process of art ; and the architect contrivea 
a whole palace in an instant. In a ungle principle, 
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Opening as U were on a sudden to genius, a great and 
neve system of things is discovered. It has happened, 
sometimes, that this nngle conception, rushing orer the 
whole concentrated spirit, has agitated the frame oon- 
vulfflvely. It comes like a whispered secret from Nature. 
WhenMALEBRANCHE first took up Desoartes'sTreatise on 
Man, the germ of his own suheequent philosophic system, 
such was his intense feeling, that a violent palpitation of 
the heart, more than once, obliged him to lay down the 
volume. When the first idea of the " Essay on the 
Arts and Sciences" rushed on the mind of RoTTssKAti, a 
feverish symptom in his nervous system approached to 
a slight delirium. Stopping under an oak, he wrote 
with a pencil the Prosopopeia of Fabrictus. — " I still 
remember my solitary transport at the discovery of a 
philosoplucal argument against the doctrine of tranenb- 
stantiation," exclaimed Gibbon in his Memoirs. 

This quick sensibility of genius has suppressed the 
voices of poets in reciting their most pathetic passages. 
•^Thohsom was so oppressed by a passage in Virgil or 
Milton when he attempted to read, that " his voice sunk 
in ill-articulated sounds from the bottom of his breast." 
The tremulous figures of the ancient Sibyl appear to 
have been viewed in the land of the Mnses, by the 
ennrgetic description which Paulus Jovins gives ns, of 
the impetus and afflatus of one of the Italian improvi- 
satori, some of whom, I have heard from one present at 
a dmilar exhibition, have not degenerated in poetic 
inflinration, nor in its corporeal excitement. " Hia eyes 
fixed downwards, kindle, as be gives ntterance to hia 
eflumoDB, the moist drops Sow down his cheeks, the 
veins of his forehead swell, and wonderfully his learned 
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ear, as it were, abstracted and iatent, moderates eadi 
impulse of his flowing numbers.*" 

This enthumasm throws the muL of genius amid 
Nature, into absorbing reveries when the senses of oQtet 
men are overcome at the appearance of deabuction ; he 
continues to view only Nature herself. The mind of 
Pliny, to add one more chapter to his mighty scroll, 
sought Nature amidst the volcano in which he perished. 
Vernet was on board a ship in a raging tempest where 
all hope was given up. The astonished captain beheld 
the artist of genius, his pencil in his hand, in calm 
enthusiasm, sheiching the terrible world of waters — 
studying the wave that was rising to devour bim. 

There is a tender enthusiasm in the elevated studies 
of antiquity. Then the ideal presence or the imagina- 
tive existence prevails, by its perpetual associations, or 
as the late Dr. Brown baa perhaps more distinctly 
termed them, iuggestwru. " In contemplating antiquity, 
the mind itself becomes antique ; " was finely observed 
by Livy, long ere our philosophy of the mind existed as 
a system. This rapture, or sensation of deep study, 
has been described by one whose imagination had 
strayed into the occult learning of antiquity, and in the 
hymns of Orpheus, it seemed to him that he had lifted 
the veil from Nature. His feelings were associated 
with her loneliness. I translate bis words. " When I 
took these dark mystical hymns into my hands,. I 
appeared as it were to be descending into an abyss of 
the mysteries of venerable antiquity j at that moment, 

* The paSH^ it curiooB. — " Cineiili defiii eiBrdent oculj, Endoicg 
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the irorld in silenoe and the atars and moon only, 
watching mc." This enthusiagm is confirmed hy 
Mr. Matliiae who applies this description to his own 
emotions on his first opening the manuscript volumes of 
the poet Qmy on the philosophy of Plato ; " and many 
a learned man," he adds, " will acknowledge as hia own, 
the feelings of this animated scholar." 

Aniidat the monuments of great and departed nations, 
our imagination is touched by the grandeur of local 
impressions, and the viyid associations, or suggestions, 
of the manners, the arts, and the individuals, of a great 
people. The classical author ' of Anacharsis, when 
in Italy, would often stop as if overcome by his 
recollections. Amid camps, temples, circuses, hippo- 
dromes, and public and private edifices, he as it 
were held an interior converse with the manes of 
those who seemed hovering about the capital of the 
old world ; as if he had been a citizen of ancient Rome, 
travelling in the modem. So men of genins have roved 
amid the awful ruins till the ideal presence has fondly 
built up the city anew, and have become Romans in the 
Rome of two thousand years past, Pompomius LiBira, 
who devoted his life to this study, was constantly seen 
wandering amidst the vestiges of this "throne of the 
world." There, in many a reverie, as his eye rested on 
the tnotilated arch and the broken column, abstracted 
and immoveable, he dropped tears in the ideal presence 
of Rome and of the Romans. Another enthu»ast of 
this class was Bosius, who sought beneath Rome for 
another Rome, in those catacombs built by the early 
Christians, for their asylum and their sepulchre. His 
work of " Roma Sotteranea" is the production of a sub- 
o2 
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terraneouH life, passed in ferrent and periloiu labonre. 
Taking with him a hermit's meal for the week, this new 
Plin^ often descended into the bowels of the earth, by 
lamp-light, clearing away the sand and rnina till a 
tomb broke forth, or an inscription became lef^ble. 
Accompanied by some friend whom his enthusiasm had 
inspired with his own sympathy, hrare be dictated his 
notes, tracing the mouldering scnlpture, and catching 
the fading picture. Thrown back into the primitiTO 
ages of Christianity, amid the local impresflions, the 
historian of the Christian catacombs collected the me- 
morials of an age and of a race, which were hidden 
beneath the eardi. 

The same enthusiasm surrouttdg the world of science 
with that creating imagination which has startled even 
men of science by its peculiar discoTeries, Werner, 
the mineralogist, celebrated for his lectures, appears, by 
some accounts transmitted by his andltors, to have exer- 
cised this faculty. Werner often 8«d that *' he always 
depended on the muse for inspiration." His unwritten 
lecture was a reverie — till kindling in his progresg, 
blending science and imagination in the grandeur of hia 
conceptions, at times, as if be had gathered about him 
the very eleoientA of nature, his spirit seemed to be 
hovering over the waters and the strata. With the 
same enthusiasm of science, Cutieb meditated on some 
bones, and some fragments of bones, which could not 
belong to any knotm class of the animal kingdom. The 
philosopher dwelt on these animal ruins till he con- 
structed numerous species which bad disappeared from , 
the globe. Thb sublime naturalist has ascertained and 
classified the fossil remains of animals whose existence 
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can no longer be traced in the records of mankind, Hia 
own language bean testimony to the imaginatioD which 
carried him on tbrougb a career so strange and vvonder- 
fiU. " It is a rational object of ambition in the mind 
of man, to whom only a short space of time ia allotted 
upon earth, to have the gloiy of restoring the history of 
tkoutandi ofapet which preceded the eieistence of hu race, 
<Md of tkotttandt of (mimaU that never mere amlempo- 
raneau* leith hi» species." Philosophy becomes poetry, 
and science imagination, in the enthuriaam of genius. 
Even in the practical part of a science, painfal to the 
operator himself, Mr. Ahemethy has declared, and 
eloquently declared, that this enthusiasm is absolutely 
requisite. " We have need of enthusiasm, or some 
strong incentive, to induce ns to spend our nights in 
study, and our days in the disgnstmg and health- 
destroying observation of human diseases, which alone 
can enable ns to understand, alleviate, or remoTe themJ 
On no other terms can we be considered as real students 
of onr profession — to confer that which sick kings would 
fondly purchase with their diadem — that which wealth 
cannot purchase, nor state nor rank bestow — to alleviate 
the most insupportable of human afflictions." Such is 
the enthusiasm of the physiologist of genius, who ele- 
vates the demonstratioiis of anatomical inquiries by the 
^tivation of the intellectual faculties, connecting " man 
with the common Master of the universe." 

This enthusiasm inconceivably fills the mind of genius 
in all great and solemn operations. It is an agitation 
amidst calmness, and is required not only in the fine 
arts, but wherever a great and continued exertion of the 
soul must be employed. The great ancients, who, if 
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they were not always philosophers, were always men of 
genius, saw, or tm^ined tbey saw a divinity within 
the man. This enthusiasm is alike experienced in the 
silence of study and amidst the roar of cannon, in pfunt- 
ing a picture, or in scaling a rampart. View Db Thou, 
the historian, after his morning prayers, imploring the 
Divinity to pnrify his heart from partiality and hatred, 
and to open his spirit in developing the truth, amidst 
the contending factions of his timea; and Hatsn, 
employed in his " Creation," earnestly addressing the 
Creator ere he struck his instrument. In moments like 
these, man becomes a perfect unity — one thought and 
one act, abstracted from all other thoughts and all other 
acts. This intensity of the mind was felt by Orat in 
his loftiest excursions, and is perhaps the same power 
which impels the villager, when, to overcome his rivalB 
in a contest for leaping, he retires hack some steps, col- 
lects all exertion into his mind, and clears the eventful 
bonnd. One of our admirals in the rdga of Elizabeth, 
held as a maxim, that a height of pastuon, amounting to 
frenzy, was necessary to qualify a mim for the com- 
mand of a fleet ; and Nelson, decorated by all his 
honours about him, on the day of battle, at the sight of 
those emblems of glory emulated himself. This enthu- 
siasm vms necessary for his genius, and made it effective. 
But this enthusiasm, prolonged as it often has been 
by the operation of the imi^native existence, becomes 
a state of perturbed feeling, and can only be distin- 
guished from a disordered intellect by the power of 
volition possessed by a sound mind of withdrawing from 
the ideal world into the world of sense. It is but a step 
which may carry us from the wanderings of fancy into 
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the aberrations of delirium. The endurance of attention, 
even in minds of the highest order, is limited by a law 
of nature ; and when thinking is goaded on to ex- 
haustion, confusion of ideas ensues, as straining anjrone 
of our limbs by excessiye exertion prodnces tremor an4 
torpor. 



The greatest genii 

Even minds less susceptible than high genius, may 
become overpowered by their imagination. Often, in 
the deep silence around us, we seek to relieve ourselves 
by some voluntary noise or action which may direct 
our attention to an exterior object^ and bring ns back to 
the world, which we had, as it were, left behind us. 
The circumstance is sufficiently familiar ; as well as 
another ; that whenever we are absorbed in profound 
contemplation, a startling noise scatters the spirits, and 
ptunfuUy agitates the whole frame. The nerves are then 
in a state of tbe utmost relaxation. There may be an 
agony in thought which only deep thinkers experience. 
The terrible effect of metaphysical studies on Beatiie, 
has been told by himself. " Since the Essay on Truth 
Was printed in quarto, I have never dared to read it 
over. I durst not even read the sheets to see whether 
there were any errors in the print, and was obliged to 
get a friend to do that of&ce for me. These studies 
came in time to have dreadful effects upon my nervous 
system ; and I cannot read what I then wrote without 
some degree of horror, because it recalls to my mind the 
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horrors that I have Bometime§ felt after pasdng a long 
evening in those severe etuilies." 

OoLSOKi, after a rash exortion of writing sixteen 
plays in a year, confeEses he psud the penalty of the 
folly. He flew to Genoa, leading a life of delidons 
vacuity. To pass the day without doing anything was 
all the enjoyment he was now capable of feeling. Bnt 
long afier he said, " I felt at that time, and have ever 
since continned to feel, the consequence of that ex- 
haustion of spirits I HUHtained in composing my sixteen 



The enthusiasm of study was experienced by Pope 
in his self-education, and once it clouded over his fine 
intellect. It was the severity of his application whid 
distorted his body ; and he then partook of a calamity 
incidental to the family of genius, for be sunk into that 
vtate of exhaustion which Smollett experienced during 
half a year, called a coma vigil, an affection of the brain, 
where the principle of life is so reduced, that all external 
objects appear to be passing in a dream. Boerhaave 
has related of himself, that having improdenUy indulged 
in intense thought on a particular subject, he did not 
close his eyes for six weeks after ; and Tisbot, in his 
work on the health of men of letters, abounds in similar 
cases, where a complete stupor has affected the unhappy 
student for a period of six months. 

Assuredly the finest geniuses have not always the 
power to withdraw themselves from that intensely inte- 
resting train of ideas, which we have shown has not been 
removed from about them by even the violent stimuli of 
exterior objects ; and the scenical illusion which then 
oocnra, has been called the kalliKittatio Uttdiota, or Gdae 
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ideas in reverie. Such was the state !n which Fetbaboh 
fbnad himeelf in th&t minute narraitiTe of a Tiaion in 
which Laura appeared to him ; and Tabso in the lofty 
conversations he held with a spirit that glided towards 
him on the beams of the sun. In this state was Malh- 
BRAxcHE list«ning to the voice of Qod within him; and 
Lord Herbebt, when, to know whether he should 
publish his hook, he threw himself on his knees, and 
interrogated the Deity in the stillness of the sky. And 
thus Pascal started at times at a fiery guK opening 
hy his side. Spihello having painted the fall of the 
rebelliooB angels, had so strongly im^ned tixe illuenon, 
and more particularly the terrible features of Lucifer, 
tiiat he was himself struck with such honor as to have 
been long afflicted with the presence of the demonto 
which his gemua had given birth. The influence of the 
tame ideal presence operated on the reUgious piunter 
Amobloni, who could never represent the sufierings of 
Jefloa without his eyes overflowing with tears. Dbb- 
CABTBS, when young, luid in a country secladon, his 
brain exhausted with meditation, aad his imagination 
heated to excess, heard a voice in the air which called 
him to putsne the search of truth ; nor did he doubt the 
vision, and this delirious dreaming of genius charmed 
him even in his after-atndies. Onr Collins and Cowpeb 
were often thrown into that extraordinary state of mind, 
when the ideal presence converts us into viraonaries ; 
and their illusions were ae strong as Swedehbobo's, t 
who saw a terrestrial heaven in the glittering streets of 
his New Jerusalem ; or Jacob Bbhhen'b, who listened 
to a celestial voice till he beheld the apparition of an 
angel ; or Cabdan's, when he so 'carefully observed a 
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Dumbei- of little armed men at liis feet ; or Bbntenuto 
Cellini's, whose VLvid imagination and glorious egotism 
so firequently contemplated " a resplendent light hovet- 
ing over his shadow." 

Such minds identified themselves with their Tisions ! 
If we pass them over by asserting that they were insuie, 
we are only cutting the knot which we cannot untie. 
We have no right to deny what some maint^, that a 
sympathy of the corporeal with the incorporeal nature 
of man, bis imaginative with his phydcal existence, is 
on excitement which appears to have heen experienced 
by persons of a peculiar organization, and which meta- 
physicians in despair must resign to the speculations of 
enthusiasts themselves, though metaphysicians reaaon 
about phenomena &r removed from the perceptions c^the 
eye. The historian of the mind cannot omit ttiis &ot, 
unquestionable, however incomprehensible. According 
to our own conceptions, this state must produce a strange 
mysterious personage : a concentration of a human being 
within himself, endowed with inward eyes, ears which 
listen to interior sounds, and invisible hands touching 
impalpable objects, for whatever they act or however 
they are acted on, as far as respects themselves all must 
have passed within their own minds. The Platonic 
Dr. More flattered himself, that he was an entbnsiast 
without enthusiasm, which seems but a snapicious state 
of convalescence. " I must ingenuously confess," he 
says, " that I have a natural touch of enthuuaam in my 
complexion, but such as I thank God was ever govern- 
able enough, and have found at length perfectly snbdu- 
iable. In virtue of which victory I know better what 
is in enthusiasts than they themselves ; and therefor^ 
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was able to T^rite with life and judgment, and shall, I 
hope, contribute not a little to the peace and quiet of this 
kingdom thereby." Thus lar one of its votaries ; and all 
that he vannta to have acquired by this mysterious 
(acuity of enthusiasm is the having rendered it " at 
length perfectly subduable." Yet those who have 
written on " Mystical devotion," have declared, that 
" It is a snblime state of mind to which whole sects 
have aspired, and some individuals appear to have at- 
tained*." The histories of great visionaries, were they 
correctly detailed, would probably prove how their 
delusions consisted of the ocular tpeetra of their brtun 
and the accelerated sensations of their nerves. Batlb 
has conjured up an amusing theory of apparitions, to 
show that HoBBES, who was subject to occauonal ter- 
rors, might fear that a certain combination of atoms 
agitating his brain might so disorder his mind as to 
espose him to spectral visions ; and so being very timid, 
and distmslmg his own imagination, he was averse at 
times to be left alone. Apparitions often happen in 
dreams, but they may happen to a man when awake, 
for reading and hearing of tbem would revive their 
images, and these images might play, even an incredu- 
lous philosopher, some unlucky trick. 

But men of genius whose enthusiasm has not been 
past recovery, have experienced this extraordinary state 
of the mind, in those exhaustions of study to which they 
nnqnestionably are subject. Ttssot, on " The Health 
of Hen of Letters," has produced a terrifying number 

* CNiDLn Bdtuk hu drawn up ■ HDubls «hj on " HfMital 
Dcvolion." He mi a Roman Catholic Nonnu, and Di. BsKkv 
Umti, and Biahop Btanur tatj be cmtiiltcd bj the cuTioni. 
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of cases. They see and hear what none but t' 
do. Gemos thrown into this peculiar state, has pro- 
duced some noble efiusions. Kotzebub was once ab- 
sorbed in hypochondriacal melancholy, and appears to 
have me^tated on self-destnictjon ; but it happened, 
that be preserved his habit of dramatic composition, and 
produced one of his most energetic dramas — that of 
" Misanthropy and Repentance." He tells lis, that he 
bad never experienced snob a rapid flow of tlionghta and 
images, and he believed, what a physiological history 
would perhaps show, that there are some maladies, those 
of the brain and the nerves, which actaally stretch the 
powers of the mind beyond their usual reach. It is the 
more vivid world of ideal existence ! 

But what is more evident, men of the finest genios 
have experienced these haUucinations in society acting 
on their moral habits. They have insulated the mind. 
With them ideas have become realities, and suspicions 
certainties ; while events have been noted down as seen 
and heard which in truth bad never occurred. Bous- 
SEAr's phantoms scarcely ever quitted him for a day. 
Barrt imagined that he was invisibly persecuted by 
the Royal Academy, who had even spirited up a gang 
of housebreakers. The vivid memoirs of Aif ibbi wtQ 
authenticate what Donne, who himself had suffered 
from them, calls " these eclipses, sudden ofiuscations and 
darkening of the senses." Too often the man of genius, 
I vrith a vast and solitary power, darkens the scene of 
,! life ; he builds a pyramid between himself and the sun. 
''j Mocking at the expedients by which sodety has cod- 
' trived to protect its feebleness, he would break down 
the institutions from which he has shrunk away in the 

^-oosk 
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loneliness of his feelings. Sndi is the insnlatiog intellect 
to which some of the most ebvated spirits have been / 
reduced. To imbue onrselTee with the genios of theii i 
works, even to think of them, is an awful thing ! In ^ 
nature their existence is a solecism, aa their genius is a [ 
paradox ; for their crimes seem to be without guilt, their '. 
corses have kindnesa in them, and if they afflict man^-' 
kind it is in sorrow. 

Yet what less than enthusiasm is the purchase-price 
of high passion and invention ? Perhaps never has there 
been a man of genius of this rare cast, who has not be~ 
traced the ebullitions of imagination in some ontward 
action, at that period when the illusions of life are more 
real to genius tban its realities. There is a. fata mor- 
gana, that throws into the air a pictured land, and the 
deceived eye trusts till the Tisionary shadows glide. 
away. "I have dreamt of a golden land," ezclaimedj 
FusELi, " and solicit in vain for the barge which is tol 
carry me to its shore." A slight derangement of ourl 
accustomed habits, a little perturbation of the faculties,) 
sjtd a romantic tinge on the feelings, give no indi£Ferent[ 
promise of genius; of tliat generous temper which,' 
knowing nothing of the baseness of mankind, with in-- 
definite views carries on some glorious design to chamw 
the world or to make it happier. Often we bear, fix)m '. 
the confessions of men of genius, c^ their having in youth 
indulged the most elevating and the most chimerical 
projects; and if age ridicule thy imaginative existence,^ i 
be aasiured that it is the decline of its genius. That 
virtuous and tender enthusiast, Feneloh, in his early 
youth, doubled his friends with a classical and reUgious 
reverie. He was on the point of quitting them to restore 
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the independence of Greece, with the pietj' of a missnon- 
ar^, and with the taste of a classical antiquary. The 
Peloponnesus opened to him the church of Corinth 
-where 8t. Paul preached, the Pineus where Socrates 
conversed; while the latent poet was to pluck laurels 
from Delphi, and rove amidst the amenilJea of Tempe. 
Such was the influence of the ideal presence ! and barren 
will be hia imagioation, and luckless his fortune, who, 
cituming the honours of genius, has never been touched 
by such a temporary delirium. 

To this enthusiasm, and to this alone, can we attri- 
bute the self-immolation of men of genius. Mighty 
and laborious works have been pursued, as a forlorn 
hope, at the certain destruction of the fortune of the 
individual. Vast labours attest the enthusiasm which 
accompanied their progress. Such men have sealed 
their works with their blood : they have ^lently borne 
the pangs of disease ; they have barred themselves from 
the pursuits of fortune; they have torn themselves 
away from all they loved in life, patiently suffering 
these self-denials, to escape from interruptions and im- 
pediments to their studies. Martyrs of literature and 
art, they behold in their solitude the halo of immortality 
over their studious heads — that fame which is " a life 
beyond life." Van Helmont in his library and his 
laboratory, preferred their busy solitude to the honours 
and the invitations of Eodolphus II., there writing 
down what he daily experienced during thirty years ; 
nor would the enthusiast yield up to the emperor one of 
those golden and visionary days ! Milton would not 
desist from proceeding with one of his works, although 
warned by the physician of the certain loss of his sight. 
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He decUred he prefwred h!a duty to his eyes, and 
doubtless his fame to his comfort. Anthony Wood, 
to preserve the lives of others, T<duiitarily resigned his 
own to cloistered studies ; nor did the literary passion 
desert him in his lost moments, when with bis dying 
hands the hermit of literature still grasped his beloved 
pE^iejrs, and his last mortal thoughts dwelt on his 
AtiienEs Ozonienses. Moberi, the founder of our great 
biographical collections, conceived the design with snch 
en^ueiaam, and found such seduction in the bbour, 
that he willingly withdrew from the popular celebrity 
he had acquired aa a preacher, and the preferment 
which a minister of state, in whose house he resided, 
would have opened to his views. After the first edition 
of his Historical Dictionary, he had nothing so much at 
heart as its improvement. His unyielding application 
was converting labour into death; but collecting his 
last renovated vigour, with his dying hands he gave 
the volume to the world, though be did not live to 
witness even its publication. All objects in liie appeared 
mean to him, compared with that exalted delight of 
addressing to the hterary men of iiis age, the history of 
their brothers. Such are the men, as Bacon says of 
himself, who are " the servants of posterity," 
" Who »ora delights, and lire liboriont days \" 

The same enthusiasm inspires the pupils of art con- 
sumed by their own ardour. The young and classical 
sculptor who raised the statue of Charles II., placed in 
the centre of the Boyal Exchange, was, in the midst of 
bis work, advised by bis medical friends to desist ; for 
the energy of his labour, with the strong excitement of 
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lua feelingB, already bad made fatal mrokda in bis cod- 
stitntion: bnt he was wtUing, he said, to die at the 
foot of bis etatae. The statue was raised, and tbe yonng 
sculptor, with the shining eye and hectic flush of con- 
flumption, beheld it there — returned homeland died. 
Dbovais, a pupil of David, the French painter, was a 
youth of fortune, but the solitary pleasure of his yonth 
was his devotion to Raphael ; be was at bis studies 
from four in the moniing till night. " Paintii^ or 
Botbing !" was the cry of this enthusiast of elegance ; 
" First fame, then amusement," was another. TTia sen- 
sibility was great as his enthntoasm; and he cat in 
pieces the picture for which David declared be wonld 
inevitably obtain the prize. " I have had my reward 
in your approbation; but next year I shall feel more 
certun of deserving it," was the reply of this yonng 
enthusiast. Afterwards he astonished Paris with his 
Manus ; but while engaged on a subject which he could 
never quit, the principle of life itself was drying np in 
his veins. Henry Hbaslbt and Kiree White were 
the early victims of tbe enthusiasm of study, and are 
mourned by the few who are oi^;anised like tbemselvea. 

" 'Twit thine ann geniui gne the fioal blow, 

And help'd to pluit tbe wound tbtt laid thte Icnr; . 

So tbe atruck eigle, ttratcli'd upon Ihe pUiii, 

No more tbraugb rolling clouds to sou ag^, 

Tiiw'd biB own feilher od Iho btal dart, 

And ving'd the ibtft that qulTer'd in hii heart; 

Keen were hii paogi, but keener far to feel 

He nnned the |Nnion which impcli'd tfae ateel, 

While tbe moe plumage tlikt bad miim'd bit neat, ^i , 

Druik the lMtlire.dnip of hii bleeding breaat." . . i ' 

One of our former gr^t students, when reduced in 
health by excesdve study, was entreated to abandon it, 
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and in the scholastic language of the day, not to perdere 
m^gtantiam propter aecidmtia. With a smUe, the 
martyr of study repeated a verse irom Juvenal : 



ThuB the shadow of death falls among those who are 
existing with more than life about them. Yet " there is 
no celebrity for the artist," said Gesner, " if the lore of 
bis own art do not become a vehement passion ; if the 
hours he employs to cultivate it be not for him the most 
delicious ones of his life ; if study become not his true 
existence and his first happiness ; if the society of his 
brothers in art be not that which most pleases him ; if 
even in t^e night-time the ideas of his art do not occupy 
bis vigils or his dreams ; if in the morning be fly not to 
his work, impatient to recorameucc what he left un- 
finished. These xk the marks of him who labours for 
true glory and posterity ; but if he seek only to please 
the taste of his age, his works will uot kindle the de- 
sires, nor touch the hearts of those who love the arts 
and the artists." 

Unaccompanied by enthudasm, genius will produce 
nothing but uninteresting works of art ; uot a work of 
art resembling the dove of Archytas, which beautiful 
piece of mechanism, while other artists beheld flying, 
no one could frame such another dove to meet it in the 
air. Kntburiasm is that secret and harmonious spirit 
which hovers over the production of genius, throwing 
the reader of a book, or the spectator of a statue, into 
the very ideal presence whence these works have really 
originated. A great work always leaves us is a state ; 
of musing. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of tbe Jeilonsj of Genius — leilontj oft*n propoitiondd to tho iegnt 
cf gEuiuB. — A perpetual fevrTstUDDgAuthon and Artista. — loBtioca 
of itB incrediblo excess, emong brDlfaero and benefacIorB.— Of > 
peculiar ipecieft) where the fever coDsumeii tbo Bufierer, wiliioDt iti 
maligQHtic;. 

Jbalovsy, long Buppoeed to be the ofi^ring of litUe 
DiindB, is not, however, confined to tliein. In the lite- 
nxy republic, the paaaion fiercely rages among the 
senators, as 'well as among the people. In that curious 
self-description which Linn^ub, comprised in a single 
pc^, vmtten with the precision of a naturalist, that 
great man discovered that his constitution was liable to 
be afflicted with jealousy. Literary jealousy seems 
often proportioned to the degree of genius, and the sha- 
dowy and equivocal cliums of literary honour is the real 
cause of this terrible fear ; for in coses where tixe object is 
more palpable and definite than intellectual excellence, 
jealousy does not appear so strongly to affect the claimant 
for admiration. The most beautiiul woman, in the 
season of beauty, is more haughty than jealous ; tlie 
rarely encounters a rival ; and while her diuma exist, 
who can contend with a fine feature or a dissdviug 
glance ? But a man of genius has no other existence 
than in the opinion of the world ; a divided empire 
would obscure him, and a contested one might prove 
his annihilation. 

The lives of authors and artists exhibit a most 
painful disease in that jealow^ which is tbe perpetukl 
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feyer of their existence. Wliy does Plato nerer menlios 
Xenofbon, and why doeB Xenophon inveigh against 
Plato, studioudy collecting every little nunour which 
may detract fifom his feme ? They wrote on the same 
ffiibject ! The studied affectation of Aristotle, to differ 
from the doctrines of his master Plato while be was 
foUowing them, led him into ambiguities and contra- 
dictions which have been remarked. The two fathers 
of our poetry, CHArcER and Oower, saffa«d their 
Mendahip to be intermpted towards the close of their 
livea. Chancer bitterly reflects on his &iend for the in- 
delicacy of some of hia tales : "Of all sucbcurtoJ «/om( 
I say fy ! " and Gower, evidently tn return, erased those 
verses in prtuse of bis Mend which be had inserted in 
the first copy of bis " Confessio Amantis." Why did 
Corneillb, tottering to the grave, when Racine cod- 
aUted him on bis first tragedy, advise the author never 
to write another ? Why does Toltairb continually 
detract from the sublimity of Comeille, the sweetness of , 
fiacmo, and the fire of Crebillon ! Why did Drysen 
never apeak of Otway with kindness but when in bis 
giave, then acknowledging that Otway excelled him in 
the pathetic ? Why did Leibnitz speak slightingly of 
Locke's Kssay, and meditate on nothing less than the 
complete overthrow of Newton's system ? Why, when 
Boccaccio sent to Petrarch a copy of Dante, declaring 
^t the work was like a first light which had illumi- 
nated his nund, did Petrarch coldly observe that he had 
not been anxious to inquire after it, tot intending him- 
self to compose in the vernacular idiom, be had no vrish 
to be considered as a plagiary ; and be only allows 
Dante's superiority from having vmtten in the vulgar. 
p2 
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idiom, which he did not consider an enviable merit. 
Thus frigidly Petrarch could behold the eolitaiy ^tna 
before him, in the " Infemo," while he shrunk into 
himself with the painful consciousueas of the existence 
of another poet, obscuring his own m^esty. It is 
curious to observe Lord Shaftesbury treating with the 
most acrimonious contempt the great writers of his 
own times, Cowley, Dryden, Addison, and Prior. "We 
cannot imagine that his lord^ip was so entirely desti- 
tute of every feeling of wit and genius as would appear 
by this damnatory criticism on all the wit and genius 
of his age. It is not, indeed, difficult to comprehend 
a different motive for this extravagant censure iu the 
jealousy, which even a great writer often experiences 
when he comes in contact with his living rivals, and 
hardily, if not impudently, practises those arts of critical 
detraction to raise a moment^s deludon, which can 
gratify no one but himself. 

The moral sense has often been found too weak to 
temper the malignancy of literary jealousy, and has 
impelled some men of genius to an incredible excess. 
A memorable example ofiers in the history of the 
two brother. Dr. William and John Hunter, both 
great characters fitted to be rivals ; but Nature, it was 
imagined, in the tenderness of blood, had placed 
a bar to rivalry. John, without any determined 
pursuit in hb youth, was received by his brother 
at the height of his celebrity ; the doctor initiated him 
into his school ; they performed their experiments 
together ; and William Hunter was the first to announce 
to the world the great genius of his brother. After 
this close connexion in all their studies and discoveries- 
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Dr. 'William Hnnter published his magnificent work — 
the proud fayourite of his heart, the assertor of his 
fame. Was it credible that the genius of the celebrated 
anatomist, which had been nursed under the mng of bis 
brother, should turn on that wing to clip it ? John 
Eauter put in bis daim to the chief discovery ; it wa§ 
answered by bis brother. The Royal Society, to whom 
they appealed, concealed the documenta of this unnatural 
feud. The blow was felt, and the jealousy of literary 
honour for ever separated the brothers — the brothers of 
genius. 

Such, too, was the jealousy which separated Agostino 
andAnnibal Cabracci, whom their cousin Ludovico for 
BO many years bad attempted to unite, and who, during 
the time their academy existed, worked together, com- 
bining their separate powers. The learning and the 
phUoeophy of Agostino asusted the invention of thb 
master genius Amiibal ; but Annibal was jealous of the 
more literary and poetical character of Agostino, and, by 
his sarcastic humour, frequently mortified hia learned 
brother. Alike great artists, when once employed on 
the same work, Agostino was thought to have excelled 
his brother. AunibaJ, sullen and scomful, immediately 
broke with him ; and their patron, Cardinal Famese, 
was compelled to separate the brothers. Their fate is 
striking ; Agostino, divided fi-om bis brother Annibal, 
sunk into dejection and melancholy, and perished by a 
premature death, while Annibal closed bis days not 
long after in a state of distraction. The brothers of 
Nature and Art could not live together, and could not 
live separate. 

The history of artists abounds with tnetaaces of 
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jealousy, perliapa more than that of any other class tX 
men of genius. HcnBOK, the master of RBYMOLDa, 
could not endure the raght of his rising pupil, and 
would not suffer him to conclude the term of his 
apprenticeship ; while even the mild and elegant Rey- 
nolds himself became so jealous of Wilson, that he 
took every opportunity of depreciating his singnlar 
excellence. Stung by the madness of jealousy, Barry 
one day addressing Sir Joshua on his lectures, hurst 
out, " Such poor flimsy stuff as your Discomses ! " 
clenching his fist in the agony of the convulsion. Aftw 
the death of the great artist, Babby bestowed on him 
the moat ardent eulogium, aad deeply grieved over the 
past. But &e race of genius bom too " near the 
sun," have found their increased sensibility fiune 
into crimes of a deeper dye — crimes attesting the 
treachery, and the violence of the professors of an 
art, which, it appears, in softening the souls of othraca, 
does not necessarily moUify those of tiie artists them- 
selves. The dreadful story of Andbba del Cas- 
TAONO seems not doubtful. Having been taught 
the discovery of painting in oil by Domenico Vene- 
tiano, yet, still envious of the merit of the gene- 
rous friend who had confided that great secret to him, 
Andrea with his own hand, sccretiy assasunated him, 
that he might remain without a rival. The horror of 
his crime only appeared in his confession on his death- 
bed. DoHENicHiHo seems to have been poisoned for 
the preference he obtained over the Neapolitan artiste, 
which nused them to a man agunst him, and reduced 
him to the necessity of preparing his food with his owq 
hand. On his last retnrp to Kaples, Fasseri says. 
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" N(m fu mai ptil *eduto da boon occhio da qiuRi No- 
poleUmi : e li Ptftori lo deieitavano percke egli era ritor- 
nato—marl eon gualche aotpetto di ixlmo, e quetto non ^ 
inwritimile pereh^ rinteretto i unperjido tiranno." So 
that the Neapolitans honoured Genius at Naples by 
poison, which they might have forgotten hod it fioii- 
riahed at Rome. The famous cartoon of the battle of 
PiBB, a work of Michael Angelo, which he produced 
in a gloriouB competition with the Homer of painting, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and in which he had struck ont 
the idea of a new style, is only known by a print which 
has preserved the wonderful composition ; for the ori- 
ginal, it ia said, was cut into pieces by the mad jealousy 
of Baccio Bandinklu, whose whole life. was made 
miserable by hie consciouBnesa of a superior rival. 

la the JetJonsy of genius, however, there is a peculiar 
MSB where the fever silently consumes the sufierer, 
without possesnng the malignant chturacter of the dis- 
eue. Even the gentlest temper declines under its slow 
wastings, and this infection may happen among dear 
friends, whenevor a man of Oeniua Iobcb that Belf- 
opinion which animates his solitary labours and con- 
stitutes his happiness. Perhaps when at the height 
of hifl chtBs, he suddenly views himself eclipsed by 
another genius — and that genius his friend ! This is 
the jedousy not of hatred, but of despair. Churchill 
obwrred the feeling, but probably included in it a 
greater degree of malignancy than I would now describe. 



1 Swift, in that curious poem on bis own death, said 
of Pope, that 
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" He c»n in on* couplet fix, 

Hoce WDie tbut I can do in liz." 

The Dean, perhaps, is not quite serious, bat probably is 
in the next lines ; 

" It gim mc such i. jeiJotia fit, 
I cr; ■ Pol take him >nd hie nit.' " 

If the reader pursue tills hint throughout the poem, these 
compliments ,to his friends, always at his own expense, 
exhibit a singular mixture of the sensibility and the 
irankness of true genius, which Swift himeelf has 
honestly confessed. 



Addison, experienced this piunful and mixed emotion 

in hie intercourse with Pope, to whose rising celebrity 
he soon became too jealously alive. It was more 
tenderly, but not less keenly, felt by the Spuiisb 
artist Castillo, a man distinguished by every amiable 
dispodtion. He was the great painter of Seville ; bat 
when some of his nephew Mubillo's puntings were 
shown to him, he stood in meek astonishment before 
them, and turning away, he exclaimed with a sigh. Yd 
murio Castillo ! Castillo is no more ! Retumiug home, 
the stricken genius relinquished his pencil, and pined 
away in hopelessness. The same occurrence happened 
to PiETRO PERtiaiNO, the msster of Baphael, wbosa 
general character as a painter was so entirely eclipsed by 
his far renowned scholar ; yet, while his real excellences 
in the ease of his attitudes and the mild grace of his 
female countenances have been passed over, it is proba- 
ble that Raphael himself might have caught from them 
his first feelings of ideal beauty. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Want of mutual eBlHiD, amoDg mea of g«niua, often originate in a 
defidflncry of aoalogoua ideas. — -It ii Dot alwaya envy or jealousy 
which indorea men of genius to iindenalue each other. 

Axona men of genius, that want of mutual esteem, 
nanally attributed to envy or jealousy, often originates 
in a deficiency of analogous ideas, or of sympathy, in 
the parties. On this principle several curious pheno- 
mena in the history of genius may be explained. 

Every man of gemus has a manner of hia own; a 
mode of thinking and a habit of style, and usually de- 
ddes on a work as it approximates or varies from hia 
own. When one great author depreciates another, hia 
depreciation has o^n no worse source than his own 
taate. The witty Cowley despised the natural Chaucer; 
the austere classical Boileau the rough sublimity of 
GrebiUon ; the refining Marivaux the familiar Moliere. 
Fielding ridiculed Richardson, whose manner so strongly 
contrasted with his own; and Richardson contemned 
Fielding, and declared he would not last. Cumberiand 
escaped a fit of unforgiveness, not living to read hia 
own character by Bishop Watson, whose logical head 
tried the lighter elegancies of that polished man by his 
own nervous genius, destitute of the beautiful in taste. 
There was no envy in the breast of Johnson when he 
advised Mrs. Thrale not to purchase Cray's Letters, as 
trifling and dull, no more than there was in Gray him- 
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self when be sank the poetical character of Shenstone, 
and debiLsed hia simplicity and purity of feeling, by an 
image of ludicrous contempt. I have heard that 
WiLEES, a mere wit and el^ant scholar, used to treat 
Gibbon as a mere bookmaker; and applied to that 
philosophical historian the verse by which Voltaire de- 
scribed, with so much caustic facetiousness, the geoiiie 
oftbe AbbeTrablet: 

" U 1 compile, compLle, compile" 

The deficient qiBpatby in these men of genius for 
modes of feeling opposite to their own was the real 
cause of their opinions; and thus it happens that eveD 
superior genius is so often liable to be unjust and falae 
in its decisions. 

The same principle operates stiU more strikingly in 
the remarkable contempt of men of genius for thoee 
pursuits which require talents distinct from their own^ 
and a cast of mind thrown by nature into another 
mould. Hence we must not be surprised at the poetical 
antipathies of Selden and Locke, as well as Longueme 
and BufTon. Newton called poetry, " ingemous non- 
senae." On the other side, poota undervalue the pur- 
suits of the antiquary, the naturalist, and the metaphy- 
sician, forming their estimate by their own favourite 
scale of imagination. As we can only understand in 
the degree we comprehend, and feel in the degree in 
which we sympathise, we may be sure that in both 
these cases the parties will be found altogether defident 
in those qualities of genius which constitute the excel- 
lence of the other. To this cause, rather than to tlie 
one the iriends of Micki.e ascribed to Adam Shitb, 
namely, a personal dislike to the poet, may we place 
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the severe mortification which, the unfortunate trans- 
lator of Garaoens suffered from the person to whom he 
dedicated " The Lusiad." This Duke of Buccleugh 
was the pupil of the great political economist, and so 
little valued an epic poem, that his grace had not even 
the cnriodty to open the leavea of the presentation 

A professor of polite literature condemned the stndf 
of hotany, as adapted to mediocrity of talent, and only 
demanding patience ; but LiHKGts showed how a man 
of genius becomes a creator even in a science which 
seems to depend only on order and method. It will 
not be a question with some whether a man must be 
endowed with the energy and aptitude of genius, to 
excel in antiquarianism, in natural history, and similar 
pursuits. The prejudices raised t^unat the claims of 
such to the honours of genius have probably arisen from 
the secluded nature of their pursuits, and the little 
knowledge which the men of wit and imagination pos- 
sess of these persons, who live in a society of their own. 
On this subject a very curious drcumstance has been 
revealed respecting PsasEsc, whose enthusiasm for 
sdence was long felt throu^out Europe. His name 
was known in every country, and his death was 
lamented in forty languages ; yet was this great Ut^ary 
character unknown to several men of genius in his ovm 
country; Rochefoucauld declared he had never heard 
cS his name, and Malherbe wondered why his death 
created so universal a sensation. 

Aladame De Stael was an esperienced observer of 
|ihe habits of the literary character, and she has re- 
marked how one studcmt usually revolts from the other 
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when th^ir oantpatimu are different, because they are a 
reciprocal annoyance. The scholar has nothing to say 
to the poet, the poet to the natnralJst ; and even among 
men of science, those who are difierently occupied avoid 
each other, taking little interest in what ia out of their 
own circle. Thus we see the classes of literature, like 
the planets, revolving as distinct worlds ; and it would 
not he less ahsurd for the inhabitants of Venus to treat 
with contempt the powers and faculties of those of 
Jupiter, than it is for the men of wit and imi^nation, 
those of the men of knowledge and curio»ty. The wits 
are iucapahle of exerting the peculiar qualities which 
give a real value to these pursuits, and therefore they 
must remain ignorant of their nature and their result. 

It is not then always envy or jealousy which induces 
men of genius to undervalue each other; the want of 
sympathy will sufficiently account for the want of judg- 
ment. Suppose Newton, Quinault, and Hachiavel, 
accidentally meeting together, and unknown to each 
other, would they not soon have desisted from the vun 
attempt of communicating their ideas ? The philosopher 
would have condemned the poet of the Graces as an 
intolerable trifler, and the author of " The Prince " as 
a dark political spy. Machiavel would have conceived 
Newton to be a dreamer among the stars, and a mere 
almanack -maker among men ; and the other a rhymer, 
nauseously doucereiix. Quinault might have imagined 
that he was seated between two madmen. Having 
annoyed each other for some time, they would have 
relieved their ennui by reciprocal contempt, and each 
have parted with a determination to avoid henceforward 
two such disi^reeable computions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Self-prsiEe dF genius. — The loTS of ptaise instiDctivs in tho niture pf 
genius. — A high opmion of theinBe]T«i necfiuuj fur their great 
deiigns — Tho AocicnU openly claimed iheir own praise. — And 
wveral Modenia. — An autbor knows more of Iiis meiits than hia 
readera—And leu of hia defects. — Antbon venatila in their admi- 
ration and theii DLiligniCy. 

YANtTY, egotiBm, a stroDg sense of their own euffi- 
ctency, form luiother accusation against men of genius ; 
bat the complexion of self-praise miiBt alter with the 
occasion ; for the simplicity of truth may appear vanity, 
Hod the consciousn^s of superiority seem envy — to 
Mediocrity. It is we who do nothing, and cannot even 
imagine anything to be done, who are so much displeased 
with self-lauiling, self-love, self-independence, self- 
admiration, which with the man of genius may often be 
Qothing but an ostensible modification of the pasuon of 
glory. 

He who exults in himself is at least in earnest ; but 
he who Tefuses to leceive that praise in public for which 
he has devoted so much labour in his privacy, is not : 
for he is compelled to suppress the very instinct of his 
nature. We censure no man for loving fame, but only 
for showing us how much he is possessed by the passion ; 
tiius we allow him to create the appetite, hut we deny 
him its aliment. Our efieminate minds are the wiUing 
dupes of what is called the modesty of genius, or, as it 
has been termed, " the polished reserve of modern 



timesj" and this firom the selfish priaciple that it serves 
at least to beep out of the companj' its painfnl pre- 
emineace. But this " polished reserre," like something 
as fashionsible, the ladies' rouge, at first appearing nith 
rather too much colour, will in the heat of an evening 
die away till the true complexion come out. What 
subterfuges are resorted to by these pretended modest 
men of genius, to extort that praise from their private 
circle which is thns openly denied them ! They have 
been taken by surprise enlarging their own panegyric, 
which might rival Pliny's on Trajan, for care and 
copiouaness ; or impudently veiling themselves with the 
transparency of a third person ; or never prefixing their 
name to the volume, which they would not easily for- 
give a friend to pass unnoticed. 

Self-love is a principle of action ; but among no class 
of human beings has nature so profusely distributed this 
principle of life and action as through the whole senri- 
tive family of genius. It reaches even to a femimoe 
susceptibility. The love of praise is instinctive in their 
nature. Praise with them is the evidence of the past 
and the pledge of the future. The generous qualities 
and the virtues of a man of genius are really produced 
by the applause conferred on him. " To him' whom the 
world admires, the happiness of the world must be 
dear," said Madame De Stael. Bomney, the painter,- 
held as a maxim that every dif&dent ajHist required 
" almost a daily portion of cheering applause." How 
often do such find their powers paralysed by the depres- 
sion of confidence or the appearance of neglect I "When 
the Xorth American Indians, amid their circle, chant 
their gods and their heroes, the honest savages laud the 
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Imiig worthies, aa well as their departed ; and when, 
■a we are told, an auditor hears the shout of his own 
name, he anaweia hf a cry of pleasure and of pride.. 
The Bavage and the man of genius are here true to 
nature, but pleasura and pride in hia own name must 
raise no emotion in the breast of genius amidst a polished 
arele. To bring himself down to their usual luediocrity, 
he must start at an expresuon of regard, and torn away 
even from one of his own votaries. Madame Do Stael, 
an exquisite judge of the feelings of the Uterary cha- 
racter, was aware of this chimge, which has rather 
occurred in our manners, than in men of genius them- 
selves. " Envy," saya that eloquent writer, "among 
the Greeks, existed sometimes between rivals ; it has 
now passed to the spectators ; and by a strange siit- 
golarity the mass of men are jealous of the efFbrta which 
are tried to add to their pleasures or to merit their 
approbation." 

But this, it seems, is not alvrays the case vrith men of 
genius, since the accusation we are noticing has been so 
often reiterated. Take from some that supreme con- 
fidence in themselves, that pride of exultation, and you 
crush the germ of their excellence. Many vast designs 
must have ' perished in the conception, had not their 
authors breathed this vital air of self-delight, this cre- 
ative spirit, so operative in great undertakings. We 
have recently seen this principle in the literary character 
nufold itself in the life of the late Bishop of Landaff. 
Whatever he did, he felt it was done as a master ; 
whatever he wrote, it was, as he once declared, the best 
work on the subject yet written. With thia feeling he 
emulated Cicero in retirement or in action. '' When I 
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am dead, you will not soon meet with another John 
Hunter," said the great anatomist to one of his gu- 
rolous &iends. An apology is formed by hi« biograplicr 
for relating the hct, Imt the weakness is only in Uie 
apology. When Hogarth was eng^ed in hia work cf 
the Marring a-la-Mode, he said to Reynolds, " I shall 
Tery soon gratify the world with such a sight as they 
have never seen equalled," — " One of his foibles," adds 
Northcote, " it is well known, was the excessive high 
opinion he had of his own abilities." So pronounced 
Northcote, who had not an atom of his genius. Was 
it & foible in Hogarth to cast the glove, when he always 
more than redeemed the pledge ? Gorheille has given 
a very nohle fnll-length of the sublime egotism which 
accompanied him through life * ; but I doubt, if we had 
any such author in the present day, whether he would 
dare to be so just to himself, and so hardy to the public. 
The self-praise of Bupfon at least equalled hie genius; 
and the inscription beneath his statue in the library of 
the Jardin des Plantea, which I have been told was 
rMSed to him in his lifetime, exceeds all panegyric ; — it 
places him alone in nature, as the first and the last 
interpreter of her works. He said of the great geniuses 
of modem ages, that " there were not more than five ; 
Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Moptesquieu, and Myself." 
With this spirit he conceived and terminated his great 
works, and sat in patient meditation at his desk for half 
a century, till all Europe, even in a state of war, bowed 
to the modem Pliny. 

Nor is the vanity of Bnffon, and Voltaire, and 

■ See it YBTiified in Ctiriosiliti ef Literatun. 
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Rooeseau purely national ; for men of genius in all ages 
hare espresled a conscionsness of the internal force of 
genius. No one felt this self-exultation more potent 
than our Hobbes ; who has indeed, in bis controYersy 
with Wallia, asserted that there majr be nothing more 
jost than self-commendation*. There is a cnrious 
passage in the Purgatorio of Dante, where describing 
the tran^ory nature of literary fame, and the variable- 
ness of human opinion, the poet alludes with confidence 
to hia own fiiture greatness. Of two authors of the 
name of Ouido, the one having eclipsed the other, the 
poet writes : 

Cfls) liii tolto I'uno lil' sltro Ouido 
I* glorii delU lingua ! eforieenalo 



De Thou, one of the most noble-minded of historiiuis, in 
the Memoirs of his own life, composed in the third 
person, has surprised and somewhat pumled the critics, 
by that frequent distribution of self-commendation 
which they knew not bow to reconcile with the modesty 
and gravity with which the premdent was so amply 
endowed. After his great and solemn labour, amidst 
the injustice of his persecutors, this eminent mtm had 
sufficient experience of his real worth to assert it. 
Kepleb, amidst his sublime discoveries, loots dovra like 
a superior being on other men. He breaks forth in 
glory and daring egotism : " I dare insult mankind by 
confes^g that I am he who has turned science to 
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' adwitage. If I am pardoned, I shall rejoice ; if blamed, 
I shall endure it. The die is cast ; I have written this 
book, and whether it be read by posterity or by my 
contemporaries is of no consequence ; it may well wait for 
a retider during one century, when God himself durii^ 
nx thousand years has not sent an observer like myself." 
He truly predicts that " his discoTeries would be verified 
in succeeding ages;" and prefers his own glory to the 
possession of the electorate of Saxony. It was this 
solitary majesty, this futurity of their genius, which 
hovered over the sleepless pillow of Bacon, of Newton, 
and of Montesquieu ; of Ben Jonson, of Milton, and 
Comeille; and of Michael Angelo. Such men anticipate 
their contemporaries ; they know they are creators, long 
before they are hailed as such by the tardy consent of 
the public These men stand on Pisgah heights, and 
for them the sun shines on a land which none yet view 
, but themselves. 

There ia an admirable essay in Plutarch, '* On the 
manner by which we may praise ourselves withont 
exciting- envy in others." The sage seems to consider 
self-praise as a kind of illustrious impudence, and has 
one very Btrikiog imago : ho compares these eulogists to 
famished persons, who finding no other food, in tlieir 
rage have eaten their own flesh, and thus shockingly 
nourished themselves by their own substance. He allows 
persons in high office to pr^se themselves, if by this 
they can repel calumny and accusation, as did Pericles 
before the Athenians ; but the Bomans found fault with 
Cicero, who so frequently reminded them of his exertions 
in the conspiracy of Catiline ; while^ when Scipio told 
them that " They should not presume to judge of a 
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citizen to whom they owed the power of judging all 
men," the people covered themselTes with flowers, and 
followed him to the capitol to join in a thanksgiving to 
Jove. " Cioero ," adds Plutarch, " praised himeelf with- 
oat necessity. Scipio w^ in personal danger, and this 
took away what is odious in self-praise." An author 
seems sometimes to occupy the sitnation of a person in 
high office ; and there may be occasions when with a 
noble simplicity, if he appeal to his works, of which all 
men may judge, he may be permitted to assert or to 
maintain his claims. It has at least been the practice 
of men of genius, for in this very essay we find Timo- 
theus, Euripides, and Pindar censured, though they 
deserved all the praise they gave themselves. 

Epicurus, writing to a minister of state, declares, 
" If you desire glory, nothing can bestow it more than 
the letters I write to you;" and Seneca, in quoting 
these words, adds, " What Epicurus promised to his 
friend, that, my Lucilius, I promise you." Oma me ! 
was the constant cry of Cicero; and he desires the 
historian Lucceins to write separately the conspiracy 
of Catiline, and to publish quickly, that while lie yet 
lived be might taste the sweetness of his glory. Horace 
and Otid were equally senuble to their immortality; 
bnt what modem poet would be tolerated with such an 
avowal ! Yet Dryden honestly declares that it was 
better for him to own this failing of vanity, than the 
world to do it for him ; and adds, " For what other 
reason have I spent my life in so unprofitable a study ? 
Why am I grown old in seeking so barren a reward as 
&me ? The same parts and application which have made 
me a poet, might have raised me to any honours of the 

, . L.ooylc 
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gown." "Waa not Cert antes Teiy sensible to his own 
merits when a rival started up ? and did he not assert 
tbem too, and distinguish his own work by a handsome 
compUment ? Lope de Veqa celebrated his own poetic 
powers under the pseudonyme of a pretended editor, 
Thomas Barguillos. I regret that his noble biographer, 
than whom no one can more truly sympathise with the 
emotions of genius, has censured the bard for his 
querulous or his intrepid tone, and for the quaint conceit 
of his title-page, where his detractor is introduced as a 
beetle in a r>effa or garden, attacking its flowers, but 
expiring in the very sweetness he would injure. The 
inscription under Boileatt's portrait, which giveB & 
preference to the French satirist over Juvenal and 
Horace, is known to have been vmtten by himself. Nor 
waa BcTLEB less proud of his own merits ; for he has 
done ample justice to his Hudibras, and traced out, 
with great self-deUght, its yariety of excellences. 
Richardson, the novelist, exhibits one of the most 
striking instances of what is called literary vanity, the 
dehght of an author in his works; he has pointed oat 
all the beauties of his three great works, in various 
manners *. He always taxed a visitor by one of his 
long letters. It was this intense self-delight which 
produced his voluminous labours. 

There are certain authors whose very existence seems 
to require a high conception of their own talents ; and 
who must, as some animals appear to do, furnish the 
means of life out of their own substance. These men 
of genius open their career with peculiar tastes, or with 

* I hive cbseired thoD] mCurioutiea of LitwMure. 
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a predilection for eome great worb of no immediate 
interest ; in a vrord, with many unpopular dispositions. 
Yet we see them magnanimoua, though defeated, pro- 
ceeding with the public feeling against them. At 
length we view them ranking with their rivals. With- 
oot having yielded up their peculiar tastes or their 
incorrigible viciousness, they have, however, heightened 
their individual escellencies. No human opinion can 
change their self-opinion. Alive to the conaciousness 
of their powers, their pursuits are placed above impedi- 
ment, and their great views can suffer no contraction ; 
pouunt quia poue videntur. Such was the language 
Lord Bacon once applied to himself when addressing a 
king. " I know," said the great philosopher, " that I 
am censured of some conceit of my ability or worth ; 
but I pray your majesty impute it to desire potiunt 
quia poMte videntur." These men of genius bear a 
charmed tntul on their breast ; " hopeless, not heartless," 
may be often the motto of their ensign ; and if they do 
not always possess reputation, they still look onwards 
for &me ; for these do not necessarily accompany each 
other. 

An author is more sensible of hie own merits, as he 
also is of his labour, which is invisible to all others, 
vhile he is unquestionably much less sensible to his 
defects, than most of his readers. The author not only 
comprehends his merits better, because they have passed 
through a long process in his mind, but he is familiar 
with every part, while the reader has hut a vague 
notion of the whole. Why dees an excellent work, 
by repetition, rise in interest ? Because in obtaining 
this gradual intimacy with an. author, we appear to 
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recover half the genius which we had loat on a first 
peniaal. The work of geniua too is associated, in the 
mind of the author, with much more than it contains; 
and the true eupplemont, which he only can give, has 
not always accompanied the work itself. We find great 
men often greater than the hooks they write. Ask the 
man of genius if he have written all that he wished to 
have written ? Hae he satisfied himself in this work, for 
which you accuse his pride ? Has he dared what required 
intrepidity to achieve ! Has he evaded difficulties which 
he should have overcome ? The mind of the reader has 
the limits of a mere recipient, while that of the author, 
even after his work, is teeming with creation. " On 
many occasions, my soul seems to know more than it 
can say, and to be endowed with a mind by itself, far 
superior to the mind I really have," said Marcvaihc, 
with equal truth and happiness. 

With these explanatioua of what are called the vanity 
and egotism of Genius, be it remembered, that the 
sense of their own sufficiency is assumed by men at 
their own risk. The great man who thinks greatly of 
himself, is not diminishing that greatness in heaping 
fuel on his fire. It is indeed otherwise with his un- 
lucky brethren, with whom an illusion of literary vanity 
may end in the aberrations of harmless madness ; as it 
happened to Percival Stogkdals. After a parallel 
between himself and Charles XII. of Sweden, he con- 
cludes that " some parts will be to hit advantage, and 
some to mins ;" but in regard to fame, the main object 
between himself and Charles XII., Percival ima^ned 
that " his own vrill not probably take its fixed and im- 
moveable station, and shine with its expanded and 
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peimanent splendour, till it ooneecrates his aahea, till it 
iUnmiues his tomb." After this, the reader, who may 
never have heard of the name of Percival Stockdale, 
mast be told that there exist his own " Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings *." The memoirs of a scribbler who 
saw the prospects of life close on him while he imagined 
that his contemporaries were nnjust, are inetnictive to 
literary men. To correct, and to be corrected, should 
be their daily practice, that they may be taught not 
only to emit in themselves, but to fear themselves. 

It is hard to refuse these men of genius that aura 
nilalu, of which they are so apt to be liberal to others. 
Are they not accused of the meanest adulations ? When 
a young writer experiences the notice of a person of 
some eminence, he has expressed himself in language 
which transcends that of mortality. A finer reason 
than reason itself, inspires it. The sensation has been 
e^reaaed with all its fulness, by Milton : 

*' The debt huuieaie of endleSB gratitude." 

Who ever pays an " immense debt," in small suma ? 
Every man of genius has left such honourable traces of 
hia private affections ; from Locke, whose dedication 
of his great work is more adulative than could be ima- 
gined fromatemperate philosopher, toCHTTRcniLL, whose 
warm eulogiums on hia friends beautifully contrast with 
his satire. Even in advanced age, the man of genius 
dwells on the praise he caught in his youth from vete- 
ran genius, which, li)ce the aloe, will fiower at the end 
of life. When Virgil was yet a youth, it is said that 
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Cicero heard ooe of bis eclogaes, aud exclaimed with 
hia accustomed warmth, 

Sfi^i Bpet altera fiomie ! 
" The aecond hope of mighty Rome !" intending by the 
first either himself or Lucretius. The words of Cicero 
■were the secret honey on which the imagination of 
Virgil fed for many a year; for in one of hia latest 
prodnctions, the twelfth book of the £neid, he applies 
these very words to Ascanius. So long had the accents 
of Cicero's praise lingered in the poet's ear ! 

This extreme susceptibility of praise in men of genius 
is the same exuberant sensibility which is so alive to 
censure. I have elsewhere fully shown how some have 
died of criticism *. The self-love of genius is perhaps 
much more deUcate than gross. 

But this fatal susceptibility is .the cause of that 
strange facility which has often astonished the world, 
by the sudden transitions of sentiment which literary 
characters have frequently exhibited. They have enlo- 
gised men and events which they had reprobated, and 
reprobated what they had eulogised. The recent history 
of political revolutions has Aimished some monstrous 
examples of this subservience to power. Ouicciardini 
records one of his own times, which has been often 
repeated in ours, Jovianus PoNXAtnis, the secretary 
of Ferdinand, King of Naples, was also selected to be 
the tutor of the prince, his son. When Charles VIII, 
of France invaded Naples, Fontanus was deputed to 
address the French conqueror. To render himself 
agreeable to the enemies of his country, he did not 

" In Cniioiitiei oi Lileratun. 
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avoid expatiating on the demerits of Lia expelled 
patrons : " So difficult it is," adds the grave and digni- 
fied historian, " for ourselves to observe that moderation 
uid those precepts which no man knevr better than 
Pontanua ; who was endowed with such copious litera- 
ture, and composed with such facility in moral philoso- 
phy, and possessed such acquirements in universal 
emdition that he had made himself a prodigy to the eye 
of the world * ." The indent, occupied by abstract 
pniHnits, may not indeed always take much interest in 
the change of dynasties ; and pertiaps the famous can- 
ceUed dedication to Cromwell, by the learned Orientalist 
Dr. Cabtell, who supplied its place by another to 
Charles II., ought not to be placed to the account of 
political t«rgiveisation. But the versatile adoration of 
the continental s^arani of the republic or the monarchy, 
the consul or the emperor, has inflicted an unhealing 
wound on the literary character ; since, like Fontahub, 
to gratJfy their new master, they had not the greatness 
of mind to save themselves trom ingratitude to their old. 

Their vengeance, as quickly kindled, lasts as long. 
Genius is a dangerous gift of nature. The same efler- 
vescent passions form a Catiline or a Cicero. Plato 
lays great stress on his man of genius' possessing the 
most vehement passions, but, he adds reason to restrain 
them. It is Ima^nation which by their side stands as 
their good or evil spirit. Glory or infamy is but a 
different direction of the same passion. 

How are we to describe symptoms which, flowing 
from one source, yet show themselves in such opposite 

* GulcoUrdini, Book IL 
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forms as those of an iDtermittent fever, a, silent delirintn, 
or a horrid hypochondriasm ? Have we no otbei* opiate 
to still the agony, no other cordial to warm the heaii, 
than the great ingredient in the recipe of Plato's viaion- 
aiy man of genius — calm reason ? Muxt men, who so 
ntroly obtain this tardy panacea, remain with all their 
tortured and torturing passions about tbsm, often self- 
disgusted, self-bumiliated ? The enmities of genioa are 
often connected with their morbid imagination. These 
originate in casual slights, or in unguarded expressions, 
or in hasty opinions, or in witty derimon, or even in 
the obtruding goodness of tender admonition. Tbe 
man of genius broods over tbe phantom that darkens 
his feelings : he multiplies a single object ; he magnifies 
the smallest; and suspicions become certainties. It is 
in this unhappy state that he sharpens his vindictive 
fangs, in a libel called bis " Memoirs," or in another 
species of public ontrage, styled a "Criticism." 

We are told, that Coming tho historian, when re- 
nding at the court of the Count de Charolois, afterwards 
Duke of Burgundy, one day returning from hunting, 
with inconsiderate jocularity sat down before tbe Count, 
and ordered the prince to pull off his boots. The Gonnt 
would not affect greatness, and having executed his 
commission, in return for tbe princely amusement, the 
Count dashed the boot on Gomines's nose, which bled; 
and from tliat time, he was mortified at the court of 
Bingundy, by retaining the nick-name of the hooted head. 
The blow rankled in tbe heart of the man of genius, 
and the Duke of Burgundy has come down to us in 
CoMiNEs' Memoirs, blackened by bis vengeance. Many, 
unknown to their readers, like Comines, have had a 
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booted head ; but the secret poiaon is distilled on thdr 
lasting p^e, as we bare recently witaeesed in Lord 
WaldugraTe'a Memoirs. Swift's perpeto&l malevolence 
to Dryden originated in that great poet's prediction, 
that " cODBin Swift would never be a poet ;" a predic- 
tion which the wit never conid forget. I have else- 
where fiilly written a tale of literary hatred, where is 
seen a man of genius, in the character of Gilbert 
Stewabt, devoting a whole life to baraseing the indns^ 
try or the genius which he himself could not attain *. 

A living Italian poet, of great celebrity, when at the 
court of Rome, presented a magnificent edition of bis 
poetry to Pius VI. The bard, Mr. Hobhouse informs 
UB, lived not in the good graces of his Holiness, and 
although the Pontiff accepted the volume, he did not 
forbear a severity of remark which could not &11 un- 
heeded by the modem poet; for on this occasion, 
repeatmg some verses of Metaatasio, his Holiness drily 
added, " No one now-a-days vmtes like that great 
poet." Never was this to be erased from memory : the 
stifled resentment of MoNti vehemently broke forth at 
ibe moment the French carried off Pins YI. from 
Some. Then the long indignant secretary ponred forth 
on invective more severe " against the great harlot," 
than was ever traced by a Protestant pen — MoNti now , 
-invoked the rock of Sardinia ; the poet bode it fly from 
its base, that the tail o/morutert might not find even a 
tomb to shelter him. Such was the curse of a poet on 
his former patron, now an object of misery — a return 
for " pkdug him below Metastasio '." 

* See CilamldeB of Authun. 
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The French Bevolntjon affords illustrations of the 
worst human pas^ons. When the 'wretched Collot 
D'Herbois was tossed up in the storm, to the summit 
of power, a monstroua imagination, seized him ; he 
projected roong the city of Lyons and massacring its 
inhahitants. He had even the heart to commence, and 
to continue this conspiracy against human nature; the 
ostensible crime 'was royaiism, but the secret motive is 
said to have been literary vengeance ! As vsretched 
a poet and actor as a man, D'Herbois had been 
hissed off the theatre at Lyons, and to avenge that 
ignominy, he had meditated over this vast and remorse- 
less crime. Is there but one Collot D'Herbois in the 
universe ? 

Long since this was written, a tuet has been recorded 
of Chekiee the French dramatic poet, which parallels 
the horrid tale of Collot D'Herbois, which some have 
been wiUing to doubt from its enormity. It is said, 
that this monster, in the revolutionary period, when he 
had the power to save the life of his brother Andre, 
while his father, prostrate before a wretched son, was 
imploring for the life of an innocent brother, remained 
silent ; it is further said, that he appropriated to him- 
self a tragedy 'which he found among his brother's 
manuscripts, " Fratricide from literary jealousy," ob- 
serves the relator of this anecdote, "was a crime reserved 
for a modem French revolutionist •." Tliere are some 
pathetic stanzas which Andr^ was composing in his last 
momenta, 'when awaiting his fate ; the moat pathetio of 
all stanzas is that one which he left unfinished— 

• Ediabnrgh fieviev, SXXV. 159, 
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Ail po«^, «ur I'^miil brillant 

Dani In BoiuDlB pia ob sa roiil 

Son pied aooon tx Tigilant, 



At this unfinished stanza, was the pensive poet sum- 
moned to the guillotine ! 



-n, Google 



OF GREAT COMPOSITIONS 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The donintic life of genius,— Defecta o( greit csmpneitioDt Mtribated 
10 iamettic iafeliciLiOB.— The home of the lilerar; charticler should 
be the ibode of repose Bod silence.— Of tUe Father. — Of ihe Mother. 
— Of fBmily geuiui. — Men of genius not more respected Ihau other 
men in their domeatk ciicle.— The cultiraton of science and art do 
not uieei on equal terms with others, Lo domestic life.— Their neglect 
of those aroniid them. — OFlen accused of imaginary crimes. 

"VVhen the temper and the leisure of the literary 
character are alike broken, even his best norks, the too 
faithful mirrors of hia state of mind, will participate in 
its inequalities ; and surely the incabationa of genius in 
its delicate and shadowy combinations, are not less 
sensible in their operation than the composition of sono- 
rous bodies, where, while the warm metal is settling in 
the mould, even an unusual vibration of the air during 
the moment of fusion, will injure the tone. 

Some of the conspicuous blemishes of several great 
compositions may be attributed to the domestic infelin- 
ties of their authors. The desultory life of C&moens is 
imagined to be perceptible in the deficient connesion of 
. hia epic; and Milton's blindness and divided family 
prevented that castigating criticism, which otherwise 
had erased passages wliich have escaped from his revis- 
ing hand. He felt himself in the situation of his Sam- 
son Agonistes, whom he so pathetically describes as, 

" His foee' derisiso, captive, poor, aiid blind." 

Even Locke complains of hia " discontinued way of 
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writing," and " writing by incobereitt parcels," from 
the avocations of a bus^ and unsettled life, which 
undoubtedly produced a deficiency of method in the 
dispoeition of the materials of his great work. The 
caroless rapid lines of Drysbn are justly attributed to 
his distress, and indeed he pleads for his inequalities 
irom his domestic circumstances. Johnson often 
ulently, but eagerly, corrected the Ramblers in their 
successive editions, of which so many had been des- 
patched in baste. The learned Greaves offered some 
excuses for his errors in his edition of Abulfeda, from 
" bis being five years encumbered with law-suits and 
diverted from his studies." When at length he returned 
to them, he expresses his surprise " at the pains he had 
formerly undei^one," but of which he now felt himself 
" unwilling, he knew not how, of again undergoing." 
QoLDONi, when at the bar, abandoned his comic talent 
for several years; and having resumed it, his first 
comedy totsdly failed : " My head," says he, " was 
occupied with my professional employment; I was 
uneasy in mind and in bad humour." A law-suit, a 
bankruptcy, a domestic feud, or an indulgence in crimi- 
nal or in foolish pursuits, have chilled the fervour of 
imagination, scattered into fragments many a noble 
design, and paralysed the finest genius. The distrac- 
tions of Gdidd's studies from his passion for gaming, 
and of Parmegiano's for alchemy, have been traced in 
their works, which are often hurried over and unequal. 
It is curious to observe, that Citubebland attributes 
the excellence of his comedy, " The West Indian," to 
the peculiarly happy situation in which he found himself 
at the time of its composition, free from the incessant 
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avocations which bad crossed him in the writing of ' The 
Brothers.' " I was master of my time, my mind was 
free, and I was happy in the society of the dearest 
friends I had on earth. The calls of office, the cavillings 
of angiy rivals, and the ^bings of newspaper critics, 
oould not reach me on the banks of the Shannon, where 
all within doors was love, and affection. la no other 
period of my life have the same happy circumstances 
combined to cheer me in any of my literary labours." 

The best years of Menqs' life were embittered by his 
f&ther, a poor artist, and who, with poorer feelings, 
converted his home into a prison-house, forced his son 
into the slavery of stipulated task-work, while bread 
and water were the only fruits of the £ne arts. In this 
domestic persecution, the son contracted those morose 
and saturnine habits, which in after-life marked the 
character of the ungenial Menos. Alonso Oano, a 
celebrated Spanish painter, would have carried his art 
to perfection had not the unceasing persecution of the 
inquisitors entirely deprived him of that tranquillity so 
necessary to the very existence of art. Ovid, in exile 
on the barren shores of Tomos, deserted by hie genius, 
in his copious Triitia loses much of the luxuriance of 
his fancy. 

"We have a remarkable evidence of domestic unhap- 
piness annihilating the very faculty of genius itself, in 
the case of Dr. Brook Taylor, the celebrated author 
of the " Linear Perspective." This great mathematician 
in early life distinguished himself as an inventor in 
science, and the most sanguine hopes of his future dis- 
coveries were raised both at home and abroad. Two 
unexpected events in domestic life extinguished his 
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inventtvo facultiefl. After the loss of two wives, whom 
he regarded with no common affection, Le became un- 
fitted for profonnd studies ; he carried his own personal 
despair into his favomnte objects of pursuit, and aban- 
doned them. The inventor of the most original work, 
sabred the last fifteen years of his life to drop away, 
without hope, and without exertion ; nor is this a solitary 
instance, where a man of genius deprived of the idolised 
partner of his existence, has no longer been able to find 
an object in his studies, and where even (xtae itself has 
ceased to interest. The reason which RovasEAC alleges 
Sor th« cynical spleen which so frequently breathes forth 
in hia works, shows how the domestic character of the 
man of genius leaves itself in bis productions. After 
describing the infelicity of his domestic sf^urs occasioned 
by the mother of Theresa, and Theresa herself, both 
w<Hnen of the lowest class and the WOTst dispositions, he 
adds, on this wretched marrit^e, "these unexpected 
disagreeable events, in a state of my own choice, plunged 
me into literature, to give a new direction and diversion 
to tny mind ; and in all my first works, I scattered that 
bilious humour which had occasioned this very occupa- 
tion." Our author's character in his works was the 
very opposite to the one in which he appeared to these 
low people. Feeling his degradation among them, for 
they treated his simplicity as utter silliness, his personal 
timidity assumed a tone of boldness and originality in 
his writings, while & strong personal sense of shame 
heightened his caustiraty, and he delighted to contemn 
that urbanity in which he had never shared and which 
he knew not to practise. His miserable subservience to 
these people was the real cause of his oppressed spirit 

R 
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calling out for some undefined freedom in society i and 
thus tlie real Rousseau, with all hia diaordered feelings, 
only appeared in his writings. The secrets of his heart 
were confided to his pen. 

*' The painting-ioom must be like £deii before ^e 
fall ; no joyless turbulent passiooa must enter there," — 
exclaims the enthusiast Richardson. The home of the 
literary character should he the abode of repose and of 
silence. There must he look for the feasts of study, in 
progressive and alternate labours; a taste " which," says 
OiBBOH, "I would not exchange for the treasures of 
India." Rousseau had always a work goiog on, fo{ 
rainy days and spare hours, such as his dictionary of 
music : a variety of works never tired ; it was the 
single one which exhausted. Metastasio looks with 
delight on his variety, which resembled the friiits in the 
garden of Armida, 

B mentre ipuntt I'uu, l'*Ura mature. 

Wkile one matnreB, the other buds and blows. 

Nor is it always fame, or any lower motive, which 
may induce the literary character to hold an unwearied 
pen. Another equally powerful exists, which must 
remain inexplicable to him who knows not to escape 
from the listlessness of life — it is the passion for literary 
occupation. He whose eye can only measure the space 
occupied by the voluminous labours of the elder Pliny, 
of a Mazzuchelli, a Miiratori, a Mont&ucon, and a 
Gough, all men who laboured from the love of labour, 
and can see nothing in that space hat the industry 
which filled it, is like him who only views a city at 
a distance — -^he streets and the edifices, and all the life 
and population within, be can never know. These 
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literary characters projected their works as so many 
Bchemes to escape from uninteresting pursuits ; and, ia 
these folios, how many evils of life did they bury, while 
their happiness expanded with their volume ! Aulua 
GellioB desired to live no longer than hf was ahle to 
retain the faculty of writing and observing. The 
hterary character must grow as impassioned with his 
subject as ^lian with his History of Animals ; '* wealth 
and honour I might have obtained at the coarts of 
princes ; but I preferred the delight of multiplying my 
knowledge. I am aware that the avaricious and the 
ambitious will accuse me of folly, but I have always 
found most pleasure in observing the nature of animals, 
studying their character, and writing their history." 

Even with those who have acquired their celebrity, 
the love of literary labour is not diminished, a circnm- 
stance recorded by the younger Pliny of Llvy. In a pre- 
hce to one of liia lost books, that historian had said that 
he had obtained sufficient glory by his former writings 
on the Roman history, and might now repose in silence ; 
but his mind was so restless and so abhorrent of indo- 
lence, that it only felt its existence in hterary ezerljon. 
In a similar situation the feeling was fiilly experienced 
by HcHE. Our philosopher completed his History 
neither for money nor for fame, having then more than 
a sufficiency of both — but chiefly to indulge a habit as 
a resource ag^nat indolence*. These are the minds 
which are without hope, if they are without occupation. 

Amidst the repose and silence of study, delightful to 
the literary character are the soothing interruptions of 

ig letters tint puMiebed in ihe 
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the Toicee of those whom he loves, recalling Iiim from 
his abatractioDs into Bodal existence. These re-animate 
his languor, and moments of inspiration are caught in 
the emotions of affertion, when a father or a friend, a 
wife, a daughter, or a foster, hecome the participators 
of bis own tastes, the companions of his studies, and 
identify their happiness with his fome. A beautifiil 
incident in the domestic life of literature is one which 
Moreltet has revealed of Marhontel. In presraitii^ 
bis collected works to his wife, she discovered tbat the 
author bad dedicated his volumes to herself ; but the 
dedication was not made painful to her modesty, for it 
was not a public one. Nor was it so concise as to be 
mistaken For a compliment. The theme was copions, 
for the heart overflowed in the pages consecrated to 
ber domestic virtues; and Marhontel left it as a 
record, that their children might learn the gratitude of 
their father, and know the character of tlieir moth^, 
when the writer should be no more. Many readers 
were perhaps surprised to find in Neckek's Compte 
rendu au Rot, a political and financial work, a great 
and lovely character of domestic excellence in bis wife. 
This was more obtnuive than Marmontel's private dedi- 
cation ; yet it was not the less sincere. If Neceeb failed 
in the cautious reserve of private feelings, who will cen- 
sure? Nothing seems misplaced which the heart dictates. 
IF Horace were dear to bis friends, he declares they 
owed him to his father. 



These little pm«e>) to my friend. 
Hj bther wu the cause. 



; Google 
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Thia intelligentfather, an obscure tax-gatherer, discovered 
the propensity of Horace's mind ; for he removed the 
boy of genius from a rural seclusion to the metropolis, 
uizioualy attendmg on him to bis Tarious masters. 
Grotids, like Horace, celebrated in verse bis grati- 
tude to his excellent father, who had formed him 
not only to be a man of learning but a great cha- 
racter. yiTKDTiUB pours forth agratefnl prayertothe 
memory of bis parents, who bad instilled into bis soul 
a love for literary and philosophical subjects ; and it is 
an amiable trut in Plutarch to have introduced his 
btber in the Symposiaca as an elegant critic and 
moralist, and his brother Lamprias, whose sweetness of 
diapoedtion inclining to cheerful raillery, the Sage of 
Charonea has immortalized. The father of Gibbon 
Diged htm to literary distinction, and the dedication of 
the "Essay on Literature" to that father, connected 
with his subsequent labour, shows the force of the 
excitement. The father of Pope lived long enough to 
witness his sou's celebrity. 

" T«Bn tuch » tender fatlien ■bed, 

Warm from mj' ejM deic«nd. 

For J07, to think wben Iim detui, 

Mj- son ehall ban minkind his Friend." ■ 

The son of Euffon one day surprised hia father by the 
sight of a column, which he had raised to the memory 
»rf his father's eloquent genius. /' It will do you honour," 
observed the Gallic sage. And when that son in the 
revolution was led to the guillotine, he ascended in 

* Theu lioeihiTe bcun htiipil)' applied by Mr. Bowlii to the bther 
afFopc-The poet'edajueBlicaffectioDa vem u penaaneat u thej 
wen nroDg. 
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silence, so impressed with bie father's fame, that he <hi1^ 
told the people, " I am the son of Bufibn ! " 

Fathers absorbed in their occupations can but rarely 
attract their offspring. The first durable impressions 
of our moral existence come &om tbe mother. The 
first prudential wisdom to which Genius listens falla 
irom her lips, and only her caresses can create the 
moments of tenderness. The earnest discernment of a 
mother's love surviTes in the imagination of manhoodi 
Tbe mother of Sir William Jones, having formed a 
plan for the education of her son, withdrew from great 
connexions that she might live only for that son. Her 
great principle of education, was to exrfte bycimoaity; 
the result could not fail to be knowledge. " Read, and 
you will know," she constantly replied to her filial 
pupil. And we have his own acknowledgment, that 
to this maxim, which produced the habit of stndy, 
be was indebted for his future attainments. Kant, 
the German metaphysician, was always fond of declaring 
that he owed to the ascendancy of his mother's cbft- 
racter, tlie severe inflexibility of bis moral principles. 
The mother of Bcrnb kindled his genius by reciting the 
old Scottish ballads, while to his father he attributed 
his less pleasing cast of character. Bishop Watson 
traced to the aficctionate influence of his mother, the 
religious feelings which he confesses he inherited from 
her. The mother of Edgbworth, confined through 
life to her apartment, was the only person who studied 
his constitutional Tolatility. When he hastened to her 
death-bed, tbe last imperfect accents of that beloved 
voice reminded him of the past and warned bim of 
the future, and he declares — ^that voice "bad_a happy 
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volatile nature would allow. " To the tnaaner in which 
lay mother formed me at an early age," said Napoleon, 
"Ipiincipallyowe my subsequent elevation. My opinion 
is, that the future good or had conduct of a child en- 
tirely depends upon the mother." 

There is this remarkable in the strong aSections of the 
mother, in the formation of the literary character, that, 
without even partaking of, or sympathising with the 
pleasures the child is fond of, the mother will often 
cherish those first decided tastes merely from the 
delight of promoting the happiness of her son ; so that 
that genius, which some would produce on a precoU' 
coived system, or implant by stratagem, or enforce by 
application, with her may be only the watchful labour 
of love. One of our most eminent antiquaries has often 
assured me that his great passion, and I may say his 
genius, for his curious knowledge and his vast researches, 
be attributes to maternal affection. When his early taste 
for these studies was thwarted by the very different one 
of hia father's, the mother silently supplied her son 
with the sort of treasures he languished fur, blessing 
the knowledge, which indeed she could not share with 
him, but which she beheld imparting happiness to lier 
youthful antiquary. 

There is, what may be called, familv genius. In 
the home of a man of genius is diffused an electrical 
atmosphere, and his own pre-eminence strikes out 
talents in all. " The active pursuits of my father," 
says the daughter of Edgewobth, " spread an animation 
through the house by connecting children with all that 
iras going on, and allowing them to join in thought and 
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convenAtioii ; sympathy and emnlatioti escited mental 
exertion in the moat agreeable maDner." Efeltn, in 
bis beautiful retreat at Saye'a Court, had inspired ins 
family with that variety of tastes which he himself was 
spreading throughout the nation. His aon translated 
Rapin'fl " Gardens," which poem the father proudly 
preserved in his " Sylva ; " his lady, ever busied in his 
study, excelled in the arts her husband loved, and de- 
signed the frontispiece to his Lucretius : she was the 
cultivator of their celebrated garden, which served as 
" an example" of his great work on " forest trees." 
Cowley, who has commemorated Evelyn's love of hooka 
and gardens, has delightfully applied them to bis lady, 
in whom says Qie bard, Evelyn meets both pleasures : 



The house of Haller resembled a temple consecrated 
to science and the arts, and the votaries were his own 
family. The universal acquirements of Haller were 
possessed in some degree by every one under his roof; 
and their studious delight in transcribing manuscripts, 
in consulting authors, in botaniaing, drawing and co- 
louring the plants under his eye, formed occupations 
which made the daughters happy and the sons eminent. 
The painter Stella, inspired his. family to copy his 
fanciful inventions, and the playful graver of Clandine 
Stella,, bis niece, animated his " Sports of Children." I 
have seen a print of Cotpel in his itudio, and by his 
side his little daughter, who is intensely watching the 
progress ofher father's pencil. The artist has represented 
himself in the act of suspending his labour to look on 
his child. At that moment, his thoughts were divided 
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between two objects of his love. The character, and 
the works of the late Elizabeth Hamilton, were formed 
entiiel^ bj ber brother. Admiring the man she loved, 
she imitated what she admired ; and while the brother 
was arduously completing the version of the Persian 
Hedaya, the sister, who had associated with hie morning 
tasks and bia evening conversations, was recalling all 
the ideas, and portraying her fraternal master in her 
" Hindoo Bajafa." 

Nor are there wanting instances where ibis fahily- 
GBNiue baa been carried down through saccessive gene- 
rations : the volume of the father baa been continued 
hj a Bon, or a relative. The history of the family of 
the ZwiNOEBe is a combination of studies and inherited 
tastes. Theodore pubUghed, in lli97, a folio herbal, oi 
which bis son Frederic gave an enlarged edition in 
1744; and the family was honoured by their name 
having been given to a genus of plants dedicated to 
their memory, and known in botany by the name of 
the Zwingera. In history and in literature, tbe family 
name was equally eminent; tbe same Theodore con- 
tinued a great work, " The Theatre of Human Life," 
which had been begun by his father-in-law, and which 
for the third time was enlarged by another son. Among 
the historians of Italy, it is delightful to contemplate 
this family-genine transmitting itself with unsullied 
probity among tbe three Villanis, and tbe MALASPiNta, 
and tbe two Portas. The history of tbe learned 
bmily of the Stephens presents a dynasty of literature, 
and to distinguish the numerous members they have 
been designated as Henry I., and Henry II., as Robert 
I., tbe II., and the III. Onr country may exult in 
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liaTing possessed many literary families — the Wabtoks, 
the lather and two sons ; the Burneys, more in num- 
ber; and the nephews of Milton, whose humble torch 
at least was lighted at the altar of the great bard. 

No event in literary history is more impressive than 
the fate of Quintilian ; it was in the midst of his 
elaborate work, which was composed to form the literary 
character of a sun, that he experienced the most terrible 
affliction in the domestic life of genius — the successive 
deaths of his wife and bis only child. It was a, moral 
earthquake with a angle survivor amidst the ruins. An 
awful burst of parental and literary afflictioa breaks 
forth in Quintilian's lamentation, — " My wealth, and 
my writings, the fruits of a long and painful life, must 
now be reserved only for strangers ; all I possess is for 
aliens, and no longer mine !" We feel the united agony 
of the husband, the father, and the man of genius ! 

Deprived of these social consolations, we see JoHiraoN 
call about him those whose calamities exUed them from 
society, and his roof lodges the blind, the lame and the 
poor ; for the heart must possess something, it can call 
its own, te he kind to. 

In domestic life, the Abb6 De St. Pierre enlarged 
its moral vocabulary, by fising in his language two 
significant words. One served to explain the virtue 
most familiar to him — hienfaUance ; and that irritable 
vanity which minifies its ephemeral fame, the sage 
reduced to a mortifjang diminutive — la gloriole ! 

It has often escited surprise that men of genius are 
not more reverenced than other men in their domestic 
circle. The disparity between the public and the pri- 
vate esteem of the same roan is often striking. In 
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privacy we discoTer that the comic genius is not always 
cheerful, that the sage ia sointitimes ridiculous, and the 
poet seldom delightful. The golden hour of invent40Q 
must terminate like other hours, and when the man of 
genius returns to the cares, the duties, the Texations, 
and the amusements of life, his companions behold him 
as one of themselves — ^the creature of habits and in- 
firmities. 

In the business of life the cultivators of science and 
ibe arts, with all their simplicity of feeling and generoos 
openness about them, do not meet on equal terms with 
other men. Their frequent abstractions calling off tha 
mind to whatever enters into its lonely pm^ts, render 
them greatly inferior to others in practical and imme- 
diate observation. Studions men have been reproached 
as being so deficient in the knowledge of the human 
character, that they are usually disqualified for the 
management of public business. Their confidence in 
their friends has no bound, while they become the 
easy dupes of the designing. A friend, who was in 
o&ce with the late Mr. Cumberland, assures me, that 
he was so intractable to the forms of business, and so 
easily induced to do more or to do less than he ought, 
that he was compelled to perform the official business of 
this literary man, to free himself from his annoyance ; 
and yet, Cunbebland could not be reproached with 
any deficiency in a knowledge of the human character, 
which he was always touching with caustic pleasantry. 

Addison and PitiOR were unskilful statesmen; and 
Malebherbes confessed, a few days before his death, 
that ToRGOT and himself, men of genins and philo- 
sophers, from whom the nation had expected much, haA 
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badly administered the affairs of the state ; for " know- 
ing men but by hooka, and nnakiUnl in buaiaess, we 
oould not form the king to the government." A maa 

, of geniui may know the whole map of the world of 
hnman nature ; but, like the great geographer, may be 

, apt to be lost in the wood which any one in the neigk- 
bourhood knows better than him. 

" Tlie convereation of a poet," says Ooldemlth, " i» 
tfaai of a man <rf sense, while his actions are those of a 
fool." Genius, careless of the iiiture, and often absent 
in the present, avoids too deep a commingling in the 
minor cares of life. Hence it becomee a victim to 
common fools and vulgar villains. " I love my family's 
welfare, but I cannot be so foolish as to make myself 
the slave to the minute aflairs ot a house," said ItloN- 
i-BBQUiEiT. The stoty told of a man of learning is pro- 
bably true, however ridiculous it may appear. Deeply 
occupied in his library, one, ruling in, informed him 
that the house was on fire ! "Go to my wife — these 
matters belong to her!" pettishly replied the inter- 
mpted student. Bacon sat at one end of his table 
wrapt in many a reverie, wh3e at the other the crea- 
tures abont him were traf&cking with bis honour, and 
ruining his good name: " I am better fitted for this," 
sud tliat great man . once, holding out a book, " than 
for the life I have of late led. Nature has not fitted 
me for that ; knowing myself by inward calUag to he 
fitter to hold a book than to play a part." 

BcFFON, who consumed his mornings in his old tower 
of Montbar, at the end of his garden, with all nature 
opening to him, formed ^1 his ideas of what was passing 
before btm from the arts of a pliant capuchin, and the 
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comments of a. perruqiiieF on the soandaloiu chronicle of 
the village. These humble confidante he treated as 
children, but the children were commanding the great 
man ! YonuG, whose satires give the very anatomy of 
human foibles, was wholly governed by hia hougekee|r 
She thought and acted for bim, which probably grtauy 
aasisted the " Night Thonghta," but hia curate exposed 
the domestic economy of a man of genius by a satirical 
novel. If I am truly informed, in that gallery of satirical 
portr^ts in his " Love of Fame," Youn& has omitted 
one of the most striking — bis own ! While the poet's 
eye was glancing from " earth to heaven," he totally 
overlooked the lady whom he married, and who soon 
became the object of his contempt; and not only his 
wife, but bis only son, who when he returned home for 
the vacation from Winchester school, was only admitted 
into the presence of his poetical father on the first and 
on the last day ; and whose unhappy life is attributed to 
this unnatural neglect*: — a lamentable domestic cata- 
strophe, which, I fear, has too frequently occurred amidst 
the ardour and occupations of literary glory. Much, 
too much, of the tender domoitidty of life is violated 
by literary characters. All that lives under th^ eye, 
all that ^onld be guided by their hand, the recluse and 
abstracted men of genins must leave to their own 
direction. But let it not be forgotten, that, if such 
neglect others, they also neglect themselves, and are 
deprived of those family enjoyments for which few men 

* ThMs beta are drawn froin > muiuscripl of die Ut« Sir Herbert 
Crofijnho regretted lUt Dr. Johnson would not suffer him to ^tb 
tWi SMount during the doftoi's lifetime, in hie life of Young, but 
■liich it had iln;! been hia imention to hkve addsd to it. 
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hsive warmer Bympathies. While the literary cha- 
racter buiua with the ambition of raiatog a great 
literary name, be is too often forbiddea to taste of this 
domestic intercourse, or to indulge the versatile curiosity 
of his private amusements — for he is chiuned to his 
great labour. Bobertson felt this while employed on 
his histories, and he at length Rejoiced when, after many 
years of devoted toil, he returned to the luxury of reading 
for his own amusement and to the conversation of his 
friends. " Such a sacrifice," observes his philosophical 
biographer, " must he more or less made by all who 
devote themselves to letters, whether with a view to 
emolument or to fame; nor would it perhaps be easy 
to make it, were it not for the prospect (seldom, alas! 
realised) of earning by their exertions that learned and 
honourable leisure, which he was so fortunate as to 

But men of genius have often been accused of 
imaginary crimes. Their very eminence attracts the 
lie of calumny, which tradition often conveys beyond 
the possibility of recitation. Sometimes they are 
reproached as wanting in affection, when they displease 
their fathers by making an obscure name celebrated. 
The fomily of Descabtes lamented, as a blot in their 
escutcheon, that Descartes, who was bom a gentleman, 
should become a philosopher ; and this elevated genius 
was refused the satisfaction of embracing an unforgiving 
parent, while his dwarfish brother, with a mind diminu- 
tive as his person, ridiculed his philosophic relative, and 
turned to advantage his philosophic disposition. The 
daughter of Addison was educated with a perfect con- 
tempt of authors, and blushed to bear a name more 
illustrious than that of all the Warwicks, on ber alliance 

, e.oogic 
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to which noble family she prided herself. The children 
of Milton, far from solacing the age of their blind 
parent, became impatient for his death, embittered hie 
last hours with scom and disaffection, and combined to 
cheat and rob him, Milton having enriched our na- 
tional poetry by two immortal epics, with patient grief 
blessed the single female who did not entirely abandon 
him, and the obscure fanatic who was pleased with his 
poems because they were religious. What felicities ! 
what laurels ! And now we liaVe recently learnt, that 
the daughter of Madame De S£tign£ lived on ill terms 
with her mother, of whose enchanting genius she appears 
to have been insensible ! The unquestionable docu- 
ments are two letters hitherto cautiously secreted. The 
daughter was in the house of ber mother, when an 
extraordinary letter was addressed to her from the 
chanther of Madame de Sevigne, after a sleepless night. 
In this she describes, with her peculiar felicity, the ill 
treatment she received from the daughter she idolised; 
it is a kindling cfPusion of maternal reproach, and ten- 
derness, and genius'. 

Some have been deemed disagreeable companions, 
because they felt the weariness of dulness, or the im- 
pertinence of intrusion ; described as bad husbands 
when united to women, who without a kindred feeling, 
bad the mean art to prey upon their infirmities ; or as 
bad fathers, because their ofispring have not always 
reflected the moral beauty of their own page. But the 
magnet loses nothing of its virtue, even when the 
particles about it, incapable themselves of being at- 
tracted, are not acted on by its occult property. 

• Lcttrai iiifdICM dc Midune de Si^gai, V9- 201 and 203. 

i».„,.-. I. Coo^^lc 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

The poTCTly of literary men. — Poietl)', a relative qutlily. — Of llw 
povertj of literary men ia what degree dcHrable. — Extreme poverty. 
— TMk.work, — Of griluitoui worki. — A pruject to provide igainit 
the wnnC state of poverty among literary men. 

PovEBTT is a state not so fatal to genins, as it is usually 
conceived to be. We shall find that it haa been some- 
times Toluntarily cbosen ; and that to connect too closely 
great fortune with great genius, creates one of those 
powerful but unhappy alliances, where the one party 
mnst necessarily act contrary to the interests of the 

Poverty is a relative quality, like cold and heat, 
which are but the increase or the diminution in our own 
sensations. The positive idea must arise from com' 
parison. There is a state of poverty reserved even for 
the wealthy man, the instant that he comes in hatefiil 
contact with the enormous capitalist. But there is a 
poverty neither vnlgar nor terrifying, asking no favours 
and on no terms receiving any ; a poverty which an- 
nihilates its ideal evils, and, becoming even a source of 
pride, will confer independence, that first step to genius. 

Among the continental nations, to accumulate wealth 
in the spirit of a capitalist, does not seem to form the 
prime object of domestic life. The traffic of money is 
with them left to the traflickers, their merchants, and 
their financiers. In our country, the commercial cha- 
racter has so closely interwoven and identified itself 
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with the national one, and its peculiar viewe have so 
terminated all our pursuits, that every rank is alike 
influenced by its spirit, and things are valued by a 
market-price, which naturally admit of no such appnuse- 
meat. In a country where " The Wealth of Nations" 
has been fixed as the first principle of political exist- 
ence, wealth has raised as aristocracy more noble than 
nobility, more celebrated than genins, more popular 
than patriotism ; but however it may partake at times 
of a generous nature, it hardly looks beyond its own 
narrow pale. It is curious to notice that Montesquieu, 
who was in England, observed, that " If I had been 
bom here, nothing could have consoled me in failing to 
accumulate a large fortune ; but I do not lament the 
mediocrity of my circumstances in France." The 
sources of our national wealth have greatly multiplied, 
and the evil has consequently increased, since the visit 
of the great philosopher. 

The cares of property, the daily concerns of a family, 
the pressure of such minute disturbers of their studies, 
have induced some great minds to regret the abolition 
of those monastic orders beneath whose undisturbed 
shade were produced the mighty labours of a Hont- 
PADCON, a Caluet, a Flobez, and the still unfinished 
volumes of the Benbdictihbs. Often has the literary 
character, amidst the busied delights of study, sighed 
■' to bid a farewell sweet" to the turbulence of. society. 
It was not discontent, nor any undervaluing of general 
society, but the pure enthusiasm of the library, which 
once induced the studious Evelvn to sketch a retreat of 
this nature, which he addressed to his friend, the illus- 
trious BoiLB. He proposed to form " A college where 



persons of the same turn of mind might enjoy tiie 
pleasure of agreeable society, and at tfas same time pass 
their days without care or interruption*." This aban- 
donment of their life to their geuius has, indeed, often 
cost them too dear, from the days of Sophocles, who, 
ardent in bis old age, neglected his family afiairs, and 
was brought before his judges by hia relations, as one 
fallen into a second childhood. The aged poet brought 
but one solitary witness in his favour — cm unfinished 
tragedy; which having read, the judges rose before 
him, and retorted the charge on his acCus«r3. 

A parallel circumstance occurred to the Abbe Cotin, 
the victim of a rhyme of the satirical Boileau. Stu- 
dious, and without fortune, Cotin had lived contented 
till he incurred the uuhappiness of inheriting a la^e 
estate. Then a world of oates opened on him; his 
rents were not paid, and his creditors increased. Drag- 
ged from his Hebrew and Greek, poor Cotin resolved 
to make over his entire fortune to one of his beiis, on 
condition of maintenance. His other relations assuming 
tliat a man who parted with his estate in his lifetime 
must necessarily he deranged, brought the learned Cotin 
into court. Cotin had nothing to say in his own favour, 
but requested his judges would allow him to address 
them from the sermons which he preached. The good 
sense, the sound reasoning, and the erudition of Ute 

• This romttnlic ILtemry relreit is one at those deliglitflii rermM 
which ihe elegant Isste of Eieltn abounded with. It in*; be fogod 
St full length in the fifth Yolume nt Boyle's Worki, not in the «ecoiid, 
SB the Biog. Brit. Bays. Hit lady was to live among the aociftj. " If 
I and my wife lake up two aptrtmenu, for we »fe to be docentlj 
asunder, howoTer I stipulate, and her incliaation will greatly auiC with 
it, that shall bene impetliment (o the society, but a coDsideraUe adiui- 
tage to the economic part," Sic. 
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preacher were rach, that the whole bench ananitnonslj' 
declared that they themselves might be considered as 
madmen, were they to condemn a man of letters who 
■me desirous of escaping from the incumhranoe of a 
fortune which had only interrupted his studies. 

There may then be sufficient motives to induce such 
a man to make a state of mediocrity his choice. If he 
lose hie happiness, he mutilates his genius. Goldoni, 
with all the simplicity of his feelings and habits, in 
reviewing his Ufe, tells us how he was always relapsing 
into his old propensity of comic writing; "but the 
thought of this does not disturb me," says he ; " for 
though in any other situation I might have been in 
eader circimistances, I should never have been so 
happy." Bayle is a parent of the modem literary 
character; he ptirsued the same course, and early in 
life adopted the principle " Neither to fear bad fortune, 
nor have any ardent desires for good." Acquainted 
with the passions only as their historian, and living 
only for Uteratnre, he sacrificed to it the two great 
aoquintions of human pursuits, fortune and a family : 
but in what country had Bayle not a family and a 
poesession in his fame? Huhe and Gibbon had the 
most perfect conception of the literary character, and 
they were aware of this important principle in its 
habits. *' My own revenue," said Huub, " will be 
sufficient for a man of letters, who surely needs less 
money both for his enteittunment and credit than other 
people." Gibbon observed of himself, " Perhaps the 
golden mediocrity of my fortune has contributed to 
fortify my application." 

The state of poverty then, desirable in the domestic 
s2 

, . L.ooylc 
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life of geniue, is one in which tlie cares of property 
neTcr intrude, and the want of wealth is never per- 
ceived. This is not indigence ; that state which, how- 
ever dignified the man uf genius himself may be, most 
inevitably degrade ! for Uie heartless will gibe, and 
even the compassionate turn aside in contempt. This 
literary outcast will soon be forsaken even by himself! 
his own intellect will be clouded over, and his limbs 
shrink in the palsy of bodily misery and shame. 

MilmiBdii Fsmei, et turpit EgMtm 

Not that in this history of men of genius we are 
withont illustrions examples of those who have even 
learnt to want, that they might emancipate their genius 
from their necesmtiea ! 

We see Rousseau rushing out of the palace of the 
financier, selling his watch, copying music by the sheet, 
and by the mechanical industry of two hours purchanng 
ten for genius. We may smile at the enthusiasm of 
young Barry, who finding himself too constant a 
haunter of taverns, imagined that this expenditure of 
time was occasioned by having money ; and to put an. 
end to the conflict, he threw the little he possessed at 
once into the LifFey ; but let ua not forget that Barbt, 
in the maturity of life, confidently began a labour of 
years, and one of the noblest inventions in his art, a 
great poem in a picture, with no other resource than 
what he found by secret labours through the night, in 
furnishing the shops with those slight and saleable 
sketches which secured uninterrupted mornings for his 
genius. Spinosa, a name as celebrated and perhaps as 
calumniated as Epicnrus, lived in all sorts of abstinence, 
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even of honours, of pensions, and of presents ; which, 
however disguised by kindness, he would not accept, so 
fearfiil was this philosopher of a chain ! Lodging in a 
cottage, and obtaining a livelihood by polishing optical 
glasses, he declared he had never spent more than he 
earned, and certainly thought there was snch a thing 
as superfluous earnings. At his death his small ac- 
counts showed how he had subsisted on a few pence a 
day, and 

"Enjoy'd, epu^ feait! b ndiah ud an egg." 

PoiTSSiN persisted in refusing a h^er price than that 
affixed to the back of his pictures, at the time he was 
living without a domestic. The great oriental scholar, 
Anqdbtil de Perron, is a recent example of the lite- 
rary character carrying his indifference to privations to 
the very cynicism of poverty ; and he seems to exult 
over his destitution with the same pride as others would 
expatiate over their possessions. Yet, we must not 
forget, to Hse the words of Lord Bacon, that "judging 
that means were to be spent upon learning, and not 
learning to be applied to means," De Perbon refused 
the offer of thirty thousand livres for his copy of the 
Zend-avesta. Writing to some Bramins, he describes 
his hfe at Paris to be much like their own. " I subsist 
on the produce of my literary labours without revenue, 
establishment, or place. I have no wife nor children ; 
alone, absolutely free, but always the friend of men of 
probity. In a perpetual war with my senses, I triumph 
over the attractions of the world or I contemn them." 

This ascetic existence is not singular. Parini, a 
great modem poet of Italy, whom the Milanese point 
out to strangers as the glory of their city, lived in the 
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same state of unrepning poTerty. Mr. Hubhouse has 
given OB this self-portrait of the poet ; 

" Me, non nalci a perroteie 
Le dan iUuttii porte, 
Nndo ucorri. ms libera 
Tl regno delU moTle.'^ 

Naked, but free ! A life of hard deprirations was 
long that of the illustrious Linn^cs. Without fortune, 
to that great mind it never seemed necessary to acquire 
any. Peregrinating on foot with a stylos, a magnify- 
ing-^lass, and a basket for plants, he shared the rustic 
meal of the peasant. Never was glory ohtuned at a 
cheaper rate 1 exclaims one of his eulogists. SatisSed 
with the least of the little, he only felt one perpetual 
want — that of completing his Floras. Not that Lin- 
NAtTS was insen«ble to bis situation, for he gave his 
name to a little flower in Lapland — the Linnwa Borealit, 
from the fiuicifal anali^ he discovered between its 
character and his ovm early fate, " a Uttle northern 
plant flowering early, depressed, abject, and long over- 
looked." The want of fortune, however, did not de- 
prive this man of genius of bis true glory, nor of that 
statue rfused to him in the gardens of the Univ^tity 
of TJpsal, nor of that solemn eujugy delivered by a 
crowned head, nor of those medals which his natioii 
struck to commemorate the genius of the three king- 
doms of nature ! 

This, then, is the race who have often smiled at the 
light regard of their good ueighbonta when contrasted 
with their own celebrity ; for in poverty and in soli- 
tude, such men are not separated from their fame ; that 
is ever proceeding, ever rtusing a secret, bat constant, 
triumph in their minds. 
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- Yeel Oenina undegraded and unexhausted, maj, 
indeed, even in a garret glow in its career ; but it must 
be on the principle which induced EoussEAn Bolemnly 
to renounce writing " par metier." This in the Journal 
det Sgavatu he once attempted, bat fonnd himself quite 
inadequate to "the profession.*" In a garret, the 
author of the " Studies of Nature," as he esultingly 
tells us, arranged his work. " It was in a little garret, 
in the new street of St. Etienne du Mont, where I 
resided four years, in the midst of physical and domestic 
afflictions. But there I enjoyed the most exquisite 
pleasures of my life, amid profound solitude and an 
enchanting horizon. There I put the finishing hand to 
my ' Studies of Nature,' and there I published them." 
Pope, one day taking his usual walk with Harte in the 
Ha)nnarket, deured him to enter a little shop, where 
going up three pair of stairs into a small room, Pope 
said, " In this garret, Addison wrote his 'Campaign!'" 
To the feelings of the poet, this garret had become a. 
consecrated spot ; Genius seemed more itself, placed in 
contrast with its miserable locality ! 

The man of genius wrestling with oppresdve fortune, 
who follows the avocations of an author as a precarious 
source of existence, should take as the model of the 
authorial Ufe, that of Dr. Johnson. The dignity of the 
literary character was as deeply associated with his 
feelings, and the " reverence thyself" as present to his 
mind, when doomed to be one of the HdoU of litera- 
ture, by Osbom, Cave, and Miller, as when, in the 
honest triumph of Genius, he repelled a tardy adulation 

' Twice he repeated thit neoludoa. S«« hi* worki, vol. xzii. p. 
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mind in fear ia a mind in slavery. In one of Shakb* 
ePBARc'e Bonneta he patbetically laments tliis compul- 
Bion of his necessities which forced him to the trade of 
pleasing the public ; and he illuetratee thie degradation 
by a novel image. " Chide Fortune," cries the bard, — 

« Th« guillj goddeti of m^ hinnlvH dcedi, 
Thai dW not belter for my life provide 
Than public means which public minncrB brecdi ; 
Thence comef it that my niDis receivet > brand ; 
And alvuat thence my nature u subdued 
Ta mhat it aorki in, likb the dveh'i hand." 

Such is the fate of that author, who, in his variety of 
task-works, blue, yellow, and red, lives without ever 
having shown his own natural complexion. We hear 
tbe eloquent truth from one who has alike shared in 
the bliss of composition, and the misery of its " duly 
bread." " A single hour of composition won from the 
business of the day, is worth more than the whole day's 
toil of him who works at the trade of literature : in the 
one cas«, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh itself, like 
a hart to the water-brooks ; in the other, it pursues its 
miserable way, panting and jaded with the dogs of 
hunger and necessity behind *." We trace the fate of 
^ task-work in tbe history of Pocsbin, when called on 
to reside at the French court. Labouring without in- 
' termission, sometimes on one thing and sometimes on 
another, and harried on in things which required both 
time and thought, he saw too clearly the fatal tendency 
of such a life, and exclaimed with ill-suppressed bitter- 
ness, " If I stay long in this country, I shall turn dauber 
like the rest here." The great artist abruptly returned 
to Rome to regain the possession of his own thoughts. 

• Qontlerly Renen, vol. viii. p. 538. 
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It has been b. qaestton \nth some, more indeed abroad 
tban at home, whether the art of instructing mankind 
by the press would not be less auspicious in its character, 
were it lees interested in one of its prevalent motives ? 
Some noble self-denials of this kind are recorded. The 
principle of emolument will produce the industry 'which 
fumiabes works for popular demand; but it is only the 
principle of honour which can produce the lasting works 
of genins. Boileau seems to censure Racine for having 
accepted money for one of bis dramas, while he, who 
was not rich, gave away his polished poems to the 
public. He seems desirous of raising the art of writing 
to a more disinterested profession than any other, re- 
quiring no fees for the professors. Olivet presented 
his elaborate edition of Cicero to the world, requiring 
no other remuneration tban its glory. Milton did not 
compose his immortal 1^ork for his trivial copyright; 
and LiNM^trs sold bis labours for a single ducat. The 
Abbe Mably, the author of many political and moral 
works, lived on little, and would accept only a few 
presentation-copies from the booksellers. But, since 
we have become a nation of book- collectors, and since 
there exists, as Mr. Coleridge describes it, " a reading 
public," — this principle of honour is altered. Wealthy, 
and even noble authors are proud to receive the largest 
tribute to their genius, because this tribute is the cer- 
tain evidence of the number who pay it. The property 
of a book, therefore, represents to the literary candidate 
the collective force of the thousands of voters on whose 
favour his clums can only exist. This change in the 
affairs of the literary republic, in our country, was felt 
by Gibbon, who has fixed on " the patronage of book- 
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seU»« " as the standard of public opinion : " the mea- 
sure of their liberality," he Bays, " is the least ambign- 
ous test of our common buccms." The philosopher 
accepted it as a substitute for that " friendehip or favour 
of princes, of which bo could not boast." The same 
opinion was held by Johnson. Yet, looking on the 
present state of English literature, the most profuse, 
perhaps, in Europe, we cannot reirain from thinking, 
that the *' patron^e of booksellers" is frequently inju- 
rious to the great interests of literature. 

The dealers in enonnoua speculative purchases are 
only suhserrient to the spirit of the times. If they are 
the purveyors, they are also the panders of public taste ; 
and their vaunted patronage only extends to popular 
subjects ; while their urgent demands are sure to pro- 
duce hasty manufactures. A precious work on a recon- 
dite subject, which may have consumed the life of its 
author, no bookseller can patronise ; and whenever such 
a work is published, the author has rarely survived the 
long season of the public's neglect. While popular 
works, after some few years of celebrity, have at length 
been discovered not worth the repairs nor the renewal of 
their lease of fame, the neglected work of a nobler derign 
rifles in value and rarity. The literary work which 
requires the greatest skill and difBculty, and the longest 
labour, is not commercially valued vritb that hasty, 
spurious novelty, for which the taste of the public is 
craving, from the strength of its disease rather than of 
its appetite. Rousseau observed, that his musical opera, 
the work of five or sax weeks, breught him as much 
money as he had received for his " Emile," which had 
cost h i"' twenty years of meditation, and th^ years of 
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composition. This single fact represents a hundred. 
So fallacious aie public opinion, and the patronage of 
booksellera ! 

Such, then, ie the inadequate remuneration of a life 
devoted to literature ; and notwithstanding the more 
general interest excited by its productions within the 
last century, it has not essentially altered their situation 
in society ; for who is deceived by the trivial exultation 
of the gay sparkling scribbler wbolately assured us that 
authors now dip their pens in silver ink-standishes, and 
have a valet for an amauuensis? Fashionable writers 
■ must necessarily get out of fashion ; it is the inevitable 
' fate of the material and the manufacturer. An elee- 
( niosynary fund can provide no permanent relief for the 
age and sorrows of the unhappy men of science and 
literature ; and an author may even have composed a 
work which shall be read by the next generation as 
I well as the present, and still be left in a state even of 
'.pauperism. These victims perish in silence 1 No one 
has attempted to suggest even a palliative for this great 
evil ; and when I asked the greatest genius of our age 
to propose some relief for this general suffering, a sad 
and convulsive nod, a shrug that sympathised with the 
misery of so many brothers, and an avowal that even he 
could not invent one, was all that genius bad to alleviate 
the forlorn state of the Uterary character*. 

The only man of genius who has thrown out a hint 
for improving the situation of the literary man, is Adah 
Shitb. In that passage in bis " Wealth of Nations" 
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to which I have already referred, he says, that " Before 
the invention of the art of printing, the only employ- 
ment by which a man of letters could make anything by 
his talents was that of a piiblie or a private teacher, or 
by communicating to other people the various and useful 
knovrledge 'which he had acquired himself;, and this 
surely is a more honourable, a more useful, and in 
general even a more profitable employment than that 
other of writing for a bookteller, to which the art of 
printing haa given occasion," We see the political 
economist, alike insensible to the dignity of the literary 
character, incapable of taking a juat view of ita glorious 
avocation. To obviate the peraonal wants attached to 
the occupationa of an author, he would, more effectually 
than skilfully, get rid of authorahip itself. This ia not to 
restore the limb, hut to amputate it. It is not the pre- 
servation of exiatence, hut its annihilation, Hia friends 
Hume and Bohertson must have turned from thia page 
humiliated and indignant. They could have supplied 
Adam Smith with a truer conception of the literary cha- 
racter, of it« independence, its influence, and its glory. 
I have projected a plan for the alleviation of the state 
of those authors who are not bleased with a patrimony. 
The trade connected with literature ia carried on by men 
who are usually not literate, and the generality of the 
publishers of hooka, unlike all other tradesmen, are 
often the worst judges of their own wares. Were it 
practicable, as I believe it to be, that authors and men 
of letters could themselves be booksellers, the public 
would derive thia immediate benefit ^m the acheme ; 
a deluge of worthless or indifiiirent booka would be 
turned away, and the name of the literary publiaher 
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would be a pledge for the value of every new book. 

Every literary man would choose his own favourite 

department, aad we should learn from him as well as 

from hia books. 

Against this project it may be urged, that literary 
men are ill adapted to attend to the regular details of 

trade, and that the great capitalists in the book-buinness 
have not been men of literature. But this plao is not 
suggested for accumulating a great fortune, or for the 

purpose of rusing up a new class of tradesmen. It is 
not deigned to make authors wealthy, for that would ' 
inevitably extinguish great literary exertion, but only 
to make them independent, as the best means to preserve 
exertion. The details of trade are not even to reach 
him. The poet Gbsnbr, a bookseller, left his librairie 
to the care of his admirable wife. His own works, the 
elegant editions which issued frvm his press, and the 
value of manuscripts, were the objects of bis attention. 
On the Continent many of the dealers in books have 
been literary men. At the memorable expulsion of the 
French protestanta on the edict of Nantes, their ex- 
patriated literary men flew to the shores of England, 
and the free provinces of Holland ; and it was in 
Holland that this colony of littSrateurt established 
magnificent printing-houses, and furnished Europe with 
editions of the native writers of France, often preferable 
to the originals, and even wrote the best works of that 
time. At that memorable period in our own history, 
when two thousand non-conformists were ejected on St. 
Bartholomew's day from the national establishment, the 
greater part were men of learning, who, deprived of 
their livings, were destitute of any means of existence. 
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These Bcbolars were compelled to look to some profitable 
occupation, and fo^ the greater part they fixed on trades 
connected with literatuie ; some became eminent book- 
sellers and continued to be voluminous writers, without 
finding their studies interrupted by their commercial 
arrangementa. The details of trade must be left to 
others ; the hand of a child can turn a vast machine, and 
the object here proposed would be lost, if authors sought 
to become merely booksellera. 

Whenever the public of Europe shall witness such a 
new order of men among their booksellers, they yrill 
have less to read, but more to remember. Their opinions 
will be less fluctuating, and their knowledge will come 
to them with more maturity. Men of letters will fly to 
the house of the bookseller who in that class of literature 
in which he deals, wiU himself be not the least eminent 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The matrimDoial stale of literature MslrimoDj inid not to be mil 

suited to the doineglic life of genioi. — Celibicy a conoealed cauie aC 

■biolutcly aecetttiy lint the wife Bhould be a literary woman Of 

tbe dorilii]' and tUBceplibiliij of the liigher femkle chniacter. — A 
picture of u litersry wife. 

Hatbimony has often been considered as a condition 
not well suited to the domestic life of genius, accom- 
panied as it must be by many embarrassments for the 
head and the bc^rt. It was an axiom with Fuessli, the 
Swiss artist, that the marriage state is incompatible 
with a high cultivation of-the fine arts ; itnd such appears 
to have been the feeling of most artiata. When Michael 
Angelo was asked why he did not many, he replied, 
*' I have espoused my art ; and it occasions me sufficient 
domestic cares, for mf works shall be my children. 
What would Bartholomeo Ghiberti have been, had be 
not made the gates of St. John? His children con- 
sumed bis fortune, but his gates, worthy to be tlie gates 
of Paradise, remain." The three Caraccis refused the 
conjugal bond on the same principle, dreading the inter- 
ruptions of domestic life. Their crayons and paper were 
always on their dining-table. Careless of fortune, they 
determined never to hurry over their works in order 
that they might supply the ceaseless demands of a 
&mily. We discover the same principle operating in 
our own times. When a young painter, who had just 
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married, told Sir Joehua that be was preparing to pur- 
sue his Btudiea in Italy, that great painter excl^med, 
" Married ! then you are ruined as an artist !" 

The same jHincipIe has influenced literary men. Sir 
Thomas Bodlby had a smart altercation with his first 
lil»rarian, insisting that he should not marry, maintain- 
ing its absurdity in the man who bad the perpetual care 
of a public library ; and Woodward left as one of the 
express conditions of bis lecturer, that he was not to be 
a tuarried man. Tliey imagined that their private affairs 
would interfere with their public duties. Peiresg, the 
great French collector, refused marriage, convinced that 
the cares of a fiimily were too absorbing for fhe freedom 
necessary to literary pursuits, and claimed likewise a 
sacrifice of fortune incompatible with his great designs. 
BoTLR, who would not eu^r bis studies to be inter- 
rupted by " household affairs," lived as a boarder with 
his sister. Lady Banelagh. Kewton, Locke, Leibnitz, 
Bayle, and Hobbea, and Hume, and Gibbon, and Adam 
Smith, decided for celibacy. These great authors phiced 
their happiness in their eelebrity. 

This debate, for the present topic baa sometimes 
warmed into one, is in truth iU adapted for controversy. 
The heart is more concerned in its issue than any 
espoused doctrine terminating in partial views. Look 
into the domestic annals of genius — observe the variety 
of positions into which the literary character is thrown 
in the nuptial state. Cyniusm will not always obtain 
a snllen triumph, nor prudence always be allowed to 
calculate away some of the richer feelings of our nature. 
It is not an axiom that literary characters must neces- 
sarily institute a new order of celibacy. The sentence 
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of the apostle prononnces, that " the forbidding to many 
is a doctrine of devils. " "Wesley, who published 
" Thoughts on a Single Life," advised some " to remain 
single for the kingdom of heaven's sake ; but the pre- 
cept," he adds, "is not for the many," So indecisive 
have been the opinions of tbe most curious inquireis 
concerning the matrimonial state, whenever a great 
destination has eng^^d their consideration. 

One position we may assume, that the studies, and 
even the happiness of the pm^ufts of men of genins, are 
powerfully influenced by the domestic associate of their 
lives. 

They rarely pass through the age of love without its 
passion. Even their Delias and their Amandas are often 
the shadows of some real object ; for as ShakE^>eare'B 
experience told him. 



Their imagination is perpetually colouring those pictures 
of domestic happiness on which they delight to dwell. 
He who is no husband sighs for that tenderness which 
is at once bestowed and received ; and tears will start 
in the eyes of him who, in becoming a child among 
children, yet feels that he is no father ! These depri- 
vations have usually been the concealed cause of the 
querulous melancholy of tbe literary character. 

Such was the real occasion of Shenstone's unhappi- 
ness. In early life he had been captivated by a young 
lady adapted to be both the muse and the wife of the 
poet, and their mutual sensibility lasted for some years. 
It lasted until she died. It was in parting &om her 
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that be first sketched his " Pastoral Ballad." Shbn- 
BTONE had the fortitude to refuse marri^e. His spirit 
could not eAdure that ahe should participate in that life 
of self-privations to which he was doumed ; but his heart 
wae not locked up iu the ice of celibacy, and his plain- 
tive love-songs and elegies flowed from no fictitious 
source. " It is long rince," says he, " I have conendered 
myself as wndtme. The world wUl not perhaps consider 
me in that light entirely till I have married my maid." 
Thomson met a reciprocal passion in his Amanda, 
while the full tenderness of his heart was ever wasting 
itself Uke waters in a desert. As we have been made 
little acquainted with this part of the history of the poet 
of the Seasons, I shall give his own description of those 
deep feelings from a manuscript letter written to Mallet. 
" To turn my eyes a softer way, to yon Vnow who — 
absence sighs it to me. What la my heart made of ? a 
soft system of low nerves, too sensible for my quiet — 
capable of being very happy or very unhappy, I am 
afraid the last will prevail. Lay your hand upon a 
kindred heart, and despise me not. I know not what 
it is, but she dwells upon my thought in a mingled 
sentiment, which is the sweetest, the most intimately 
pleasing the soul can receive, and which I would wish 
never to want towards some dear object or another. To 
have always some secret darling idea to which one can 
still have recourse amidst the noise and nonsense of the 
world, and which never fails to toncb us in the most 
exquisite manner, is an art of happiness that fortune 
cannot deprive us of. This may be called romantic ; 
but whatever the cause is, the effect is really felt. Pray, 
when yon write, tell me when you saw her, and with 
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the pure ejre of a Mend, when you see ber agiun, 
whisper that I am her moet hnmble Berrant.'* 

Even FoFE was enamouTed of a " sconthil lady ; " and, 
a§ Johnson observed, ," polluted his will with female 
resentment." Johnson himself, we are told by one who 
knew him, " had alwayu a metaphyncal pasnoa for one 
princess or other, — ^the rustic Lucy Porter, or tha 
haughty Molly Aston, or the sublimated metiiodistic 
Hill Boothby ; and, lastly, the more charming Mrs. 
Thrale." Even in his advanced age, at the height of 
hk celebrity, we hear liis cries of lonely wretchedness. 
" I want every comfort ; my life ia very solitary anij 
very cheerless. Let me knov? that I have yet a friend — 
let us be kind to one another." But the " kindness" of 
distant friends is like the polar sun — too {ai r^noved 
to warm us. Those who have eluded the individual 
tenderness of the female, are tortured by an aching void 
in their feehngs. The stoic Akenside, in his " Odes,' 
has preserved the history of a life of genius in a series 
of his own feelings. One entitled, " At Study," cloees 
with these memorable lines ; 

" H« though no pevnliu tiir 
TouchM wilh B lowr'i race ; 

Tbougb tbe pride of mj detire 
A>kB immorUl friendsblp't name, 
Aiks the palm of honeat feme 

And the old heroic lyre ; 
Though Ihe ilsy hive imoothly gone. 
Or 10 lelter'd Itiiure knonn, 

Or in iocial duty ipent ; 
lonely b. 



If ever a man of letters lived in a state of energy and 
excitement which might nuee him above the atmosphere 
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of aocdal love, it was aaauredly the enthusiast, Thomas 
HoLLis, who, solely devoted to literature and to re- 
pablicanism, was occupied in furnishing Europe and 
America with editions of his favourite authors. He 
would not marry, lest marriage should interrupt the 
labouia of his platonic politics. But his extraordinary 
memoirs, while they show an intrepid mind in a robnst 
frame, bear witness to the self-tormentor who had trod- 
den down the natural bonds of domestic life. Hence 
the deep "dejection of his spirits;" those incessant 
ories, that he has " no one to advise, assist, or cherish 
those magnanimous pnrsuits in him." At length he 
retreated into the country, in utter hopelessness. " I go 
not into the country for attentions to Etgriculture as snob, 
nor attentions of interest of any kind, which I have ever 
despised aa such ; but as a uied mart, to pass the re- 
mainder of a life in tolerable sanity and quiet, after 
having given up the flower of it, voluntaiily, day, week, 
month, year after year, successive to each other, to 
public service, and being no longer able to sustain, in 
body or mind, the labouirs that I have chosen to ^o 
through without falling speedily into the ffrealegt dis- 
ordert, and it might be imbedlitif iiaelf. This is not 
colouring, bnt the exact plain truth." 

" P»r momliit, sad wb»t ut thou f 
A solilarj' fly ! 

Tbj jo)* no gliWering feowle meela. 
No hive hut thou of hoarded >»e«M." 

Assuredly it would not have been a question whether 
these literary characters should have married, had not 
Montaigne, when a widower, declared that " he would 
not marryasecoud time, though itwere wisdom itself;" 
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but the aiiy Gascon has not discloaed hoir far Madame 
was concerned in this anathema. 

If the literary man unite himself to a woman whoBa 
taste and whose temper are adverse to his pursuits, he 
must courageously prepare for a martyrdom. Should a 
female mathematician, be united to a poet, it is probable 
that she would be left amidst her abstractions, to demon-- 
strate to herself how many a specious diagram fails when 
brought into its mechanical operation; or discoTering 
the infinite varieties of a curve, she might take occasion 
to deduce her husband's Tcrsatility. If she become as 
jealous of his books as other wives might be of his 
mistresses, she may act the virago even over his inno- 
cent papers. The wife of Bishop Cooper, while her 
husband was employed on his Lexicon, one day con- 
signed the volume of many years to the flames, and ob- 
liged that scholar to begin a second si^e of Troy in a 
second Lexicon. The wife of Whitblocke often de- 
stroyed his MSS., and the marks of her ntuls have coote 
down to posterity in the numerous lacerations still 
gaping in his " Memorials." The learned Sir Henry 
Saville, who devoted more than half his life, and nearly 
ten thousand pounds, to his magnificent edition of St. 
Chrysostom, led a very uneasy life between the saint 
and her ladyship. What with her tenderness for bim, 
and her own want of amusement, Sunt Chrysostom, it 
appears, incurred more than one danger. 

Qenius has not preserved itself from the errors and 
infirmities of matrimonial connexions. The energetic 
character of Dante could neither soften nor control the 
asperity of his lady ; and when that great poet lived 
in exile, she never cared to see him more, though he waa 
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the father of her sis children. The internal state of the 
house of DoHENiCHiNO afflicted that great artist with 
man}' sorrows. He had married a beauty of high birth, 
and extreme haughtiness, and of the most avaricious dis- 
position. When at Naples, he himself dreaded lest the 
avaricious pas^on of his vrife should not be able to resist 
the offers she received to poison him, and he was com- 
pelled to prcfide and dress his ovni food. It is believed 
that he died of poison. What a picture has Passeri left 
of the domestic interior of this great artist! Con fra 
mUk crepaeuari mori uno de' piU eeeellmti artejid del 
muTido ; ehe oltre al »uo valore pittorico avrebbe pii ^ogni 
€^altri m^ritato di viver tempre per Vonesta pertonale. 
" So perished, amidst a thousand heart-breakings, the 
most excellent of artists ; who beudes his worth as a 
painter, deserved as much as an^ one to have lived for 
his excellence as a man." 

Milton carried nothing of the greatness of his mind 
in the choice of his wives. His first wife was the 
object of sadden fancy. He left the metropolis, and 
unexpectedly returned a married man, and united to a 
woman of such uncongenial dispositions, that the romp 
was frightened at the literary habits of the great poet, 
found his house soUtary, heat his nephews, and ran away 
after a single month's residence I To this circumstance 
we owe his famous treatise on Divorce ; and a party 
(by no means extinct), who having made as ill choices 
in their wives, were for divorcing, as fast as they had 
been for marrying, calling themselves MiltonuU. 

When we find that Moliere, so skilful in human 
life, married a girl from his own troop, who made him 
experience all tiiose hitter disgusts and ridiculous em- 
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barrassmente which be himself played off at the theatre ; 
that Addison's fiae taste in monds and in life conld 
suffer the ambition of a courtier to prevul with himself 
to seek a countesB, whom he describes under tlie stormy 
character of Oceana, and who drove him contemptnonsly 
into solitude, and shortened his days ; and that Steele, 
warm and tbou;ThtIesa, was united to a cold precise 
" Miss Prue," as be himself calls her, and fi^^m whom he 
never parted without bickerings ; in all these cases wa 
censure the great men, not their wives*. RoitsaEAiT . 
has honestly confessed his ^ror. He bad united him- 
self to a low illiterate wotnan ; and when be retreated 
into solitude, he felt the weight which he carried with 
bim. He laments that he bad not educated his wife : 
" In a docile i^e, I conld have adorned her mind with 
talents and knowledge, which would have more closely 
united us in retirement. We should not then have felt 
the intolerable tedium of a tete-a-tete ; it is in solitude 
one feels the advantage of living with another who can 
think." Thus Kouiseau confesses the latol error, and 
indicates the right principle. 

Yet it seeniB not absolutely necessary for the domestic 
happiness of the literary character, that his wife should 
be a literary woman. Tycho Bbahe, noble by birth 
as well OS genius, married the daughter of a peasant. 
By which means that great man obtained two points 
essential for his abstract pursuits ; he acquired an 
obedient wife, and fi^ed himself of his noble relaiives, 
who would no longer hold an intercourse witti the man 
who was spTeadlng their family honours into more ages 

" See " Curioaitioa of Liieiature," for anecdotes of " LilKrarji 
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than perhaps tbey could have traced them backwards. 
The lady of Wieland was a pleasing domestio person, 
who, without reading her husband's works, knew he 
was a great poet. Wieland was apt to exercise his 
imaginatiun in declamatory invectives and bitter ampU- 
fications; and the writer of this account, in perfect 
German taste, assures us, " that many of his felicities 
of diction were thus struck out at a heat." During this \. 
frequent operation of his genius, the placable temper of 
Mrs. Widand overcame the orgasm of the Germaa 
bard, merely by persisting in her admiration and her ,•■ 

patience. When the burst was over, Wieland himself . X 
was so charmed by her docility, that he usually closed >. - 
with giving up alt his opinions. ' .5_^. ■ 

There is another sort of homely happiness, aptly "7- ' ■• 
described in the plain words of Bishop Newton. He ^ ■ ^ 
found " the study of sacred and classic authors ill ^reed -y '■ j 
with butchers' and bakers' bills ;" and when the prospect >, ' 
of a bishopric opened on him, " more servants, more ^ ~ j 
entertfunments, a better table, &c." it became necessar^C ) 
to look out for "some clever sensible woman to bo his '- I 
wife, who would lay out his money to the best advan- X ' j 
tage, and be careful and tender of his health; a friend ■■>■. i 
and companion at all hours, and who would be happier i^ I j 
in staying at home than be perpetually gadding abroad." , ' 

Such ate the wives, not adapted to he the votaries, but . * - . 
who may be the faithfitl companions through life, even ^ ■..' 
of a man of genius. >l^tW<)»-s ^~-' ' 

But in the character of the lugh^ Tctt-^i t" may 
discover a constitutional &culty of docility and^nthu- 
nasm, which has varied with the genius of different ages. 
It is the opinion of an elegant metapbyucian, that thf 
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mind of the female adopts and familiarises itself with 
ideas more eaialj than that of man, and hence the facility 
with which the sex contract, or lose habits, and accom-< 
modate their minds to new situations. Politics, war, 
and learning, are equally objects of attainment to their 
delightful susceptibility. Love has the fancied trans- 
parency of the cameleon. "When the art of goTemmenb 
directed the feelings of a woman, we behold Aapasia, 
eloquent with the genius of Pericles, instructing the 
Archons ; Portia, the wife of the republican Brutus, 
devouring burning coals ; and the wife of Lucan, tran- 
scribing and correcting the Pharsalia, before the bust of 
the poet, which she had placed on her bed, that his very 
figure might never be absent. When univeraities were 
opened to the sex, they acquired academic glory. The 
wiTea of military men have shared in the perils of the 
field ; or, like Anna Comnena and our Mrs. Hutchinson, 
have become even their historians. In the age of love 
and sympathy, the feaule often receives an indeUble 
pliancy from her literary associate. His pursuits become 
the objects of her thoughts, and he observes his own 
tastes reflected in his family; much less through his 
own influence, for his soUtary labours often preclude 
him from forming them, than by that image of bis own 
genius — the mother of his children ! The subjects, the 
very books which enter into his literary occupation, are 
cherished by her imagination ; a feeling finely opened 
by the lady of the author of Sandford and Merton ; 
"My ideas of my husband," she said, "are so much 
associated with bis hooki, that to part vrith them would 
be as it were breaking some of the last ties which still 
coDnect me with so beloved an object. The being in the 
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midst of books be bas been accustomed to read, and 
wbicb contain bia tnarh and notes, will still give bim a 
tort of e^cUtence with me. Unintelligible as snob fond 
ebimeraa may appear to many people, I am persuaded 
they are not so to you." 

With what simplicity Meta MoUers, the wife of 
Klopstock, in her German-English, describes to Bichard- 
son, tbe novelist, the manner in which sbe passes ber 
day with ber poet ! sbe tells bim, that "she is always 
present at the birth of tbe young verses, which begin 
by &i^;mentB, here ajid there, of a subject with which 
his sonl is just then filled. Persona who live as we do 
have no need of two chambers ; we are always in the 
same : I with )uy little work, still ! still 1 only regard- 
ing sometimes my husband's face, which is so venerable 
at that time with tears of devotion, and all the sublimity 
of the subject — my husband reading me bia young 
Terses, and sufiering my criticisms." 

Tbe picture of a literary wife of antiquity baa de- 
scended to US, touched by the domestic pencil of genius, 
in tbe susceptible Calphuknia, tbe lady of the younger 
Plint. "Her affection for me," hesaya, "hasgivenher 
a turn to books : her passion will increase with our days, 
for it is not my youth or my person, which time gradu- 
ally impairs, but my reputation and my glory, of which 
ahe is enamoured." 

I have been told that Bdfpon, notwithstanding 
his favourite seclusion of his old tower in his garden, 
acknowledged to a friend, that his lady had a consider- 
able influence over his compositions ; " Often," swd 
be, "when I cannot please myself, and am impatient at 
the diaappointment, Madame do Bufibn reanimates my 
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exertion, or withdraws me to repose foi a short interral; 
I return to my pen refreshed, and ^ded by her advice." 

Gesner declared that whatever were hia taleiite, the 
person who had moat contributed to develop them was 
his wife. She is unknown to the public ; but the history 
of the mind of such a woman is discovered, in the 
" Letters of Geener and his FamUy." While Gesner 
gave himself up entirely to his&vourite arts, dravring, 
painting, etching, aod poetry, his wife would often 
reanimate a genius that yraa apt to despond in its 
attempts, and often ex«iting him to new productions, 
lier sure and delicate taste was attentively consulted by 
the poet-painter — but she combined the most practical 
good sense with the most feeling imi^nation. This 
forms the rareness of the character ; for this same 
woman, who united with her husband in the education 
of their children, to relieve him from the intermptiona 
of common business, carried on alone the concerns of his 
house in la lihrairie. Her correspondence vrith her son, 
a young artist travelling for his studies, opens what an 
old poet comprehensively terras " a gathered mind." 
Imagine a woman attending to the domestic economy, 
and to the commercial details, yet withdrawing out of 
this hnsinesBoMifeiiito the more elevated pursuits of her 
husband, and at the .Same time coinbining with all this 
the cares and counsels which she bestowed on her son 
to form the artist andthe man. 

To know this incomparable woman we mnst hear 
her. " Consider your father's precepts aa oracles of 
wisdom ; they are the result of the experience he has 
collected, not only of life, but of that art which he has 
acquired simply by his own industry." She would not 
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have her son anffer Jiis strong af^ction to herself to 
absorb all other seDtiments. "Had you remained at 
home, and been habituated under your mothers auspices 
to employments merely domestic, what advantage would 
you have acquired? I own we should have passed 
some delightful winter evenings together; but your 
love for the arts, and my ambition to see my sons as 
much distinguished for their talents as their virtues, 
would have been a constant source of regret at your 
passing your time in a manner so little worthy of you." 

How profound is her observation on the strong bnt 
confined attachments of a youth of genius ! " I have 
frequently remarked, with some regret, the excessive 
attachment you indulge towards those who see and feel 
as yon do yourself^ and the total neglect with which 
yon seem to treat every one else. I should reproach a 
man with such a fault who was destined to pass his life 
in a small and unvarying circle ; but in an artist, who 
has a great object in view, and whose country is the 
whole world, this disposition seems to me likely to pro- 
duce a great number of inconveniences. Alas I my 
son, the life you have hitherto led in your father's house 
has been in fact a pastoral life, and not such a one as 
was Tic-'-^ary for the education of a man whose destiny 
summons him to ihe world." 

And when her son, after meditating on some of the 
most gloriotts productions of art, felt himself^ as he 
says, " disheartened and cast down at the unattainable 
superiority of the artist, and that it was only by re- 
jecting on the immense labour and continued efforts 
which such master-pieces must have required, that I 
regained my courage and my ardour," she observes, 
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*' This passage, my dear son, is to me as preciooB as 
gold, and I send it to yon again, because I wish yon to 
impresB it strongly on your mind. The remembrance 
of this may also be a usefal preservative from too great 
confidence in yonr abilities, to which a warm imagina- 
tion may sometimee be liable, or from the despondence 
you might occasionally feel from the contemplation of 
grand originals. Continue, therefore, my dear son, to 
form a sound judgment and a pure taste from your own 
observations : your mind, while yet young and flexible, 
may receive -whatever impressions you wish. Be careful 
that yonr abilities do not inspire in you too much con- 
fidence, lest it should happen to you as it has to many- 
otbera, that they have never possessed any greater merit 
t^an that of having good abilities." 

One more extract, to preserve an incident which may 
touch the heart of genius. This extraordinary woman, 
whose characteristic is that of strong sense combined 
with delicacy of feeling, would check faer German sen- 
timentality at the moment she was betraying those 
emotions in which the imagination is so powerfully 
mixed up with the associated feelings. Arriving at 
their cottage at Sihlwald, she proceeds — " On entering 
the parlour three small pictures, painted by yon, met 
my eyes. I passed some time in contemplating them. 
It is now a year, thought I, mnce I saw him trace these 
pleasing forms ; he whistled and sang, and I saw them 
grow under his pencil ; now be is fax, far from na. — In 
short, I had the weakness to press my lips on one of 
these pictures. You well know, my dear son, that I 
am not much addicted to scenes of a sentimental turn ; 
but to-day, while I considered your works, I could no^ 
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reatnun this little impulee of maternal feelings. Do 
not, however, bo apprchen^Te that the tender affection 
of a mother will ever lead me too far, or that I shall 
suffer my mind to be too powerfully impressed with 
the piunful sensations to which your absence gives birth. 
My reason couvinees me that it is for your welfare that 
yon are now in a place where your abUities will have 
opportunities of unfolding, and where you can become 
great in your art." 

Such was the incomparable wife and mother of the I 
Gesnbrs ! Will it now be a question whether matrt- j 
mony be incompatible with the cultivation of the arte ? '^ 
A wife who reanimates the drooping genius of her hus- 
band, and a mother who is inspired by the ambition of I 
beholding her sons eminent, is she not the real being / 
which the ancients personified in their Muse ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

—In carlj lire— Different from tliOM of men of 
-Unity of feeling 

--=;■ ■' ■■ " ■■ ■ 

ir pKuliir glorf. — Thdr to 

Among the virtues which literature inspires, is often 
that of the most romantic friendship. The delirium of 
love, and even its lighter caprices, are incompatible with 
the pursuits of the student ; but to feel friendship like 
a paauon ia necessary to the mind of geniua alternately 
elated and depressed, ever prodigal of feeling and ex- 
corsive in knowledge. 

The qualities which constitute literary friendship, 
compared with those of men of the worid, must render 
it a sentiment as rare as love itself, which it resembles 
in that intellectual tenderness in which both so deeply 
participate. 

Bom " in the dews of their yonth," this friendship 
will not expire on their tomb. In the school or the 
coU^e this immortality begins; and eng^ed in mntilar 
studies, should even one excel the other, he will find in 
him the protector of his fame ; as Addison did in 
Steele, West in Gray, and Gray in Mason. Thns 
Petrarch was the guide of Boccaccio, thus Boccaccio 
became the defender of bis master's genius. Perhaps 
friendship is never more intense than in an intercourse 
of minds of ready counsels and inspiring ardoora. United 
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in the eame porsuiia, but directed by an unequal expe- 
rience, the imperceptible superiority intereBta, without 
mortifying. It ia a counael, it is an aid ; in whatever 
form it ebows itself it has nothing of the malice of 
rivalry. 

A beautiful picture of such a friendehip among men 
of genius efl^ itself in the history of Miqnard, the 
great French painter, and Dn Fkesnot, the great cridc 
of the art iteelf. Du Fresnoy, abandoned iu utter 
scorn by hia stern father, an apothecary, for his entire 
devotion to his seductive art, lived at Rome in voluntary 
poverty, till Mionard, bis old fellow-student, arrived, 
when they became known by the name of " the inse- 
parables." The talents of the friends were different, 
bat their studies were the same. Their days melted 
away together in drawing from the ancient atatnea and 
the basso-relievos, in studying in the galleries of punt- 
ings, or among the villas which embellish the environs 
of Rome. One roof sheltered them, and one table sup- 
plied their sober meal. Light were the slumbers which 
closed each day, each the pleasing image of the former. 
But this remarkable friendship was not a simple senti- 
ment which limited the views of " the Inseparables," 
for with them it was a perpetual source of mutual use- 
fulness. They gave accounts to each other of whatever 
they observed, and carefully noted their own defects. 
Du Fresnot, bo critical in the theory of the art, was un- 
BBcceasful in the practical parts. His delight in poetical 
composition had retarded the progress of bis pictorial 
powers. Not having been taught the handling of his 
pencil, he worked vritfa difficulty ; but Mionard suc- 
ceeded in giving him a freer command and a more 
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skilful touch ; while Do Frbenoy, who was the more 
literary man, euriched the inTention of Migkard by 
reading to him an Ode of Anacreon or Horace, a pas- 
sage from the Iliad ot Odyssey, or the £aeid, or the 
Jerusalem Delivered, which offered Bubjects for the 
artist's invention, who would throw out five or wx 
different Bketches on the same subject ; a habit whidi 
ao highly improved the inventive powers of Mionard, 
that he coald compose a fine picture with playful facility. 
Thus they lived together, mutually enlighteniitg each 
other. MiGNARD supplied Do Fresnoy with all that 
fortune had refused him ; and, when he was no more, 
perpetuated his fame, which he fett was a portion of 
his own celebrity, by publishing bis posthumous poem, 
De Arte GraphKa^; a poem, which Mason has made 
readable by his versification, and Reynolds even inte- 
resting by his invaluable commentary. 

In the poem Cowley composed on the death of his 
friend Harvey, this stanza opens a pleasing scene of 
two young literary Mends engaged in their midnight 
studies. 

' " Say, for you taw us, ye immortal lighta ! 

Hon oft uDwearied have we ipent the nights, 

Till the LediuD itirs, bo famed for love, 

WonderM at u» from above. 

We spent them not in toji, in lust, or wine; 
But search of deep phiioeopby, 
Wit, eloqueucB, and poelri ; 
Arti which I loved, for they, my friend, w*™ thine." 

Touched by a personal knowledge of this union of 
genius and affection, even Malone commemorates, with 
unusual warmth, tbe literary Mendships of Sir Joshua 

■ U Vie de Pierre Mignatd, par L'Abbe de MoDville, the work of 
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Reynolds; and with a felicity of ^cy not often 
indulged, has raised an unforced parallel between the 
bland wisdom of Sir Joshua and tlie " mitis eapientia 
Lcell." " What the illuatrioua Scipio waa to Lnlius, 
was the all-knowing and all-accomplished Buree to 
Reynolds;" and what the elegant Leeliua waa to hia 
master Paacetius, whom he gratefnlly protected, and to 
his companion the poet Lucilius, whom he patronised, 
was Rgtnolds to Johnson, of whom he was the scholar 
and friend, and to Goldsmith, whom he loved and 
aided. 

Count AzARA mourns with equal tendemeaa and 
force over the memory of the artist and the writer 
Wbvqb. " The most tender friendships would call forth 
tears in this aad duty of scattering flowers on his tomb ; 
bnt the shade of my extinct iriend warns me not to he 
satisfied with dropping flowers and tears — they are nae- 
les»; and I would rather accomplish his vrishes, in 
making known the author and his works." 

I am infinitely delighted by a circumstance commu- 
nicated to me by one who had visited Oleih, the German 
poet, who seems to have been a creature made up alto- 
gether of sensibility. His many and illustriona ftienda 
he had never forgotten, and to the last hour of a life 
prolonged beyond his eightieth year, he possessed those 
interior feelings which can make even an old man an 
enthnriast. There seemed for Gleiu to he no extinction 
in friendship when the friend was no more ; and he had 
invented a smgular mode of gratifying his feelings of 
literary friendships. The visitor found the old man in 
a room of which the wainscot was panelled, as we still 
see among us in ancient houses. In every panel Gleim 
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had inserted the portr^t of a friend, and the apartment 
was crowded. " You eee," aaid the grey-b^red poet, 
" that I never have lost a friend, and am ^tting ^waya 
among them." 

Such fHeadships can never be the lot of men (rf the 
world ) for the source of these lies in the interior affec- 
tions and the intellectual feelings. Fontenelle de- 
scribes with characteristic delicacy the conversations of 
such literary friends ; " Our days passed like moments ; 
thanks to those pleasures, which, however, are not in- 
cluded in those which are commonly called pleasures." 
The friendships of the men of society move on the 
principle of personal interest, but interest can eawly 
separate the interested ; or they are cherished to relieve 
themselves from the Uetlessneaa of existence, bat as 
weariness is contagious, the contact of the propagator 
is watched. Men of the world may look on each other 
with the same countenances, but not with the same 
hearts. In the common mart of life intimacies may be 
found which terminate in complaint and contempt ; the 
more they know one another, the less is their matual 
esteem : the feeble mind quarrels with one still more 
imbecile than itself ; the dissolute riot with the dissolnte, 
and they despise their companions, while they too have 
themselves become despicable. 

Ldterary friendships are marked by another pecu- 
liarity ; the true philosophical spirit has learnt to bear 
that shock of contrary opinions which minds less medi- 
tative are unequal to encounter. Men of genius live in 
the unrestrained communication of their ideas, and 
confide even their caprices with a freedom which some- 
times atartles ordinary observers. We see literary men 
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tbe most opposite in diapontions and opinions, deriving 
from sKcli other tbat fiilness of knowledge which unfolds 
the certtuD, the probable, the doubtful. Topics which 
break the world into factions and sects ; and truths 
which ordinary men are doomed only to hear from a 
malignant adversary, they gather ^m a Mend! If 
neither yields up his opiiuona to the other, they are at 
least certain of mlence and a hearing ; but usually 

"Ths VIM, new witdoTn from the iiiH icquin." 

This generous freedom, which spares neither repri- 
mands nor exhortation, has often occurred in the inter- 
coarse of literary men. Hijmb and Robertson were 
engaged in the same studies, but with very opposite 
principles ; yet Robertson deuhned writing the English 
history, which he aspired to do, lest it should injure the 
plans of Hume ; a noble sacrifice ! 

Politics once divided Boccaccio and Petrarch. The 
poet of Valchiusa had never forgiven the Florentines 
for their persecution of his father. By the mediation 
of Boccaccio they now offered to reinstate Petrarch 
in his patrimony and his honours. "Won over by the 
tender solicitude of his friend, Petrarch had consented 
to return to his country ; but with his usual inconstancy 
of tempo*, he had again excused himself to the senate 
of Florence, and again retreated to hie solitude. Nor 
was this all ; for the Visconti of Kitan had by their 
flattery and promises seduced Fetrarch to their court ; 
a court, the avowed enemy of Florence. Boccaccio, 
for the honour of literature, of his friend, of his country, 
indignantly heard of Petrarch's fatal decision, and 
addressed him by a letter, the most interesting perhaps 
which ever passed between two literary fiieods, who 
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were torn aennder by the momentary passions of the 
Tulgar, but who were still united by that immortal 
friendship which literature inspires, and by a reverence 
for that posterity which they knew would concern iteelf 
with their afbirs. 

It was on a journey to Ravenna that Boccaccio first 
heard the news of Petrarch's abandonment of bis 
country, when he thus vehemently addressed his brother- 
genius. 

" I would be silent, but I cannot : my reverence com- 
mands silence, but my indignation speaks. How has it 
happened that SiWanns (under this name he conceab 
Petrarch) has forgotten his dignity, the many conver- 
sations we had together on the state of Italy, bis hatred 
of the archbishop (Visconti), his love of solitude and 
freedom, so necessary for study, and has resolved to 
imprison the Muses at that court? Whom may we 
trust again, if Silvanus, who ouce branded // Vinconti as 
the Cruel, a Polyphemus, a Cyclop, has avowed himself 
his friend, and placed bis neck under the yoke of him 
whose audacity, and pnde, and tyranny, he so deeply 
abhorred ? How has Visconti obtained that which King 
Robert, which the pontiEF, the emperor, the King of 
France could not? Am I to conclude that you accepted 
tbb favour irom a disdain of your fellow-citizens, who 
once indeed scorned you, hut who have reinstated you 
in the paternal patrimony of which you had been 
deprived? I do not disapprove of a just indignation; 
but I take Heaven to witness, that I believe that no 
man, whoever he may be, rightly and honestly can 
labour t^ainst his country, whatever be the injury he 
has received. Yon will gain nothing by oppomng me 
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in this opinion ; for if stirred up by the most just indig- 
natioa, you become the friend of the enemy of yom: 
country, unquestionably yon will not spur ^him on to 
war, nor assist him by your arm, nor by your counsel ; 
yet how can you avoid rejoicing with biin, when you 
hear of the ruins, the conflagrations, the imprisonments, 
death, and rapine, which he shall spread among us V 

Such was the bold appeal to elevated feelings, and 
such the keen reproach inspired by that confidential 
freedom which can only exist in the intercourse of great 
minds. The literary friendship, or rather adoration of 
Boccaccio for Petrarch, was not bartered at the cost 
of his patriotism : and it is worthy of our notice that 
Pbtbasch, whose personal injuries from an ungenerous 
republic were rankling in his mind, and whom even the 
eloquence of Boccaccio could not disunite from his pro- 
tector Visconti, yet received the ardent reproaches of 
his friend without anger, though not without maintain- 
ing the freedom of bis own opinions. Petrarch replied, 
that the anxiety of Boccaccio for the hberty of his 
friend was a thought most grateful to him ; but he * 
assured Boccaccio that he preserved his freedom, even 
although it appeared tliat he bowed nnder a hard yoke. 
He hoped that he had not to learn to serve in his old 
^e, he, who had hitherto studied to preserve his inde- 
pendence ; but in respect to servitude, he did not know 
whom it was most displeasing to serve, a tyrant like 
Viaoonti, or with Boccaccio, a people of tyrants*. 

The unity of feeling is displayed in such memorable 
associates as Beaumont and Fletcher ; whose labours 

* Tlieie inlecesdi^ UtWre tn preMired in Count Bddelli's Life of 
BoccBccia, p. 115. 
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are so combined, that no critic can detect the mingled 
production of either; and whose lives Kre so closely uniteJi 
that no biographer can compose the memoirs of the one 
withont mnning into tlie history of the other. Their 
days were interwoven as their venes. HoNTAiaNG and 
Cbarron, in the eyes ot postra^ty, are rivals, but such 
literary friendship knows no rivalry. Such was Mon- 
taigne's afiection for Chacron, that he requested him by 
his will to bear the arms of the Hootaignes ; and Cbar- 
ron evinced his gratitpde to the manes of his departed 
fnevd, by leaving his fortone to die ^ster of Montaigne- 
How pathetically ERASMve mourns over the deatji of 
his beloved Sir Thqkas More ! — " In Mora mihi vidsor 
extinetu*" — " I seem to see myself extinct in More." 
It was a melancholy presi^ of his- own deatii, which 
shortly after followed. The Doric sweetness and sim- 
plidty of old Isaac Walton, the angler, were reflected 
in a mind as clear and generous, when Charles Cottoh 
continued the feelings, rather than the little work of 
Walton. Metastasiu and Farinelli called each otiier 
* it Gemello, the Twin ; and both delighted to trace tbe 
resemblance of their lives aadk fates, and the perpetual 
alliance of the verse and the voice. The fiimous John 
Baptista Pokta had a love of the mysterious parts of 
sciences, such aa physiognomy, natural magic, the cryp- 
tical arts of writing, and projected many curious inven- 
tions which astonished his age, and which we have 
carried to perfection. This extraordintuy niui saw his 
fame somewhat diminished by a rumour that his brotiier 
John Vincent had a great share in the composition of 
his works; but this never disturbed him, and Peiresc, 
in an interesting account of a visit to this celebrated 



Neapolitan, observed, that though now aged and grey- 
hiured, he treated his younger brother as a eoa. These 
mngle-hcarted brothers, who would not marry that they 
might never be separated, knew of but one fame, and 
that was the fame of Porta. 

GoGPBT, the author of " The Origin of the Arts and 
Soiences," bequeathed hU MSS. and his books to his 
Mead Pugere, with whom he had long united his affec- 
Haas and his studies, that his surviving friend might 
proceed with them : but the author had died of a slow 
and painful disorder, which Fugere had watched by his 
aide, in silent despiur. The sight of those MSS. and 
hooka was the fciend''a death-stroke ; half his soul, 
which had once given them animation, was parted from 
him, and a few weeks terminated hia own days. When 
Lloyd beard of the death of Churchill, be neither 
vTishedtosurvivehim, nor did. The Abbe de St. Pierre 
gave an interesting proof of literary fnendship for 
Varignon the geometrician. They were of congenial 
dispositions, and St. Pierre, when be went to Paris, 
could not endure to part with Varignon, who was too * 
poor to accompany him ; and St. Pierre was not rich. 
A certain income, however moderate, was necessary for 
the tranquil pursuits of geometry. St, Pierre presented 
Varignon with a portion of his small income, accom- 
panied by that delicacy of feeling which men of genius 
who know each other can best conceive : " I do not give 
it you," said St. Pierre, " as a salary hut as an annuity, 
that you may be independent, and quit me when you 
dislike me." The same circumstance occurred between 
Akemside and Dysok. Dyson, when the poet was in 
great danger of adding one more illustrious name to the 
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" Calamities of Authors," interposed between him and 
ill'fortnne, by allowing him an nnnuity of three hundred 
a year ; and, when he found the fame of his literajry 
friend attacked, although not in the habit of composi- 
tion, lie published a defence of his poetical and philoso- 
phical character. The name and character of Dyson 
have been suffered to die away, without a single tribute 
of even biographical symjiathy ; as that of Longueville 
the modest patron of Butler, in whom that great 
political satirist found what the careless ingratitude of 
a court had denied ; but in the record of literary glory, 
the patron's name should be inscribed by the ride of the 
literary character ; for the public incurs an obligatioD 
whenever a man of genius is protected. 
T" The statesman'Fouquet, deserted by all other, wit- 
nessed La Fontaine hastening every literary man to 
the prison-gate. Many have inscribed their works to 
their disgraced patron, aa Pope did so nobly to the Earl 
of Oxford in the Tower ; 



Wben the last ling'ring frieud bat bid feMwell." 

Literary friendship is a sympathy not of manners, 
hut of feelings. The personal character may happen to 
be very opposite : the vivacious may be loved by the 
melancholic, and the wit by the man of learning. He 
who is vehement and vigorous, will feel himself a double 
man by the side of the triend who is calm and subtle. 
When we observe such friendships, we are apt to 
imagine that they are not real because the characters 
are dissimilar ; but it is their common tastes and porauits 
which form a bond of union. Pomponiub LsTtrs, so 
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called from his natural good-humour, was the close 
Mend of Hbrholaus Babbabvs, whose saturnine and 
melancholy dispositions he often exhilarated ; the warm, 
impetuous Luther was the beloved friend of the mild 
and amiable Melancthon ; the caustic Boilbau was 
the companion of Racinb and Moliere ; and France, 
periiaps, owes the ekef»-d'ceuvre» of her tragic and her 
comic poet to her satirist. The deUcate taste, and the 
refining ingenuity of Hunn, only attached him the more 
to the impetuous and dc^;matic Wardurton. No men 
could be more opposite in personal character than the 
careless, gay, and hasty Steele, and the cautious, 
serious, and elegant Addison ; yet no literary fiiend- 
ahip was more fortunate than their union. 

One glory ia reserved for literary friendship. The 
friendidiip of a great name, indicates the greatness of 
the character who appeals to it. When Sydenham 
mentioned, as a proof of the excellence of hie method of 
treating acute diseases, that it had received the appro- 
bation of Ilia illustrious friend Locke, the philosopher's 
opinion contributed to the physician's success. 

Such have been the friendships of great literary 
characters ; but too true it is, that they have not always 
contributed thus largely to their mutual happiness 
The querulous lament of Gleim to Klopstock is too 
generally pariiicipated. As Gloim lay on his death- 
bod, he addressed the great bard of Germany — " I am 
dying, dear Klopstock ; and as a dying man will I say, 
in this world we have not lived long enough together 
and for each other ; but in vain would we now recall 
the past !" What tenderness in the reproach ! What 
self-accusation in its modesty ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Tbe lilenr)- and the penoiuil character. — The penanil diepotitiane of 
an author ranj be the WTerse of thoR which ippeat in hie uritinga. 
— Erroneoga cQiiceptionB of tbe cliaracter of dieUint lulhora.— P«». 
doiusJ sppesraaceain the hiatorj of Genius.— Why the chotncler of 
Ihe man mxy be cppotite to that of hii Irriting). 

Are the personal dispositions of an mittior discover- 
able in his writings as those of an artist are imagined 
to appear in his works, where Michael Angelo is always 
great, and Raphael ever graceful ? 

Is the moralist a moral man ? Is he malignant who 
publishes caustic satires ? Is he a libertine who com- 
poses loose poems ? And is he whose imagination 
delights in terror and in blood, the very monster he 
punts? 

Many licentious writers have led chaste lives. La 
MoTHE LE Vatbb wrote two works of a free nature ; 
yet his was the unblemished Ufe of a retired sage. 
Batlb is tbe too faithful compiler of impurities, but be 
resisted the voluptuousness of tbe senses as much as 
Newton. La Fontaine wrote tales fertile in intrigues, 
yet the "boti homme" has not left on record a single 
ingenious amour of bis own. The Queen of Navarre's 
Tales are gross imitations of Boccaccio''s; but she herself 
was a princess of irreproachable habits, and bad given 
proof of the most rigid virtue ; but stories of intrigues, 
told in a natural style, formed the fashionable literature 
of the day, and the genius of the female writer was 
amused in becombg an historian without being an actor. 
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FoBTWiTERBA, the autbor of the Eicciardetto, abounds 
with loose and licentinuB descriptions, and yet neither 
his QianDers nor liia pereonal chaxacter were stained hy 
the offending freedoni of hiB inTentions. Smollet's 
character is immaculate ; yet he has described two 
scenes which offend eren in the Ucense of imagination. 
Cowley, who boasta vrith such gwety of the versatility 
of his paa^on among so many mistresses, wanted even 
the confidence to address one. Thun, licentiouB writers 
may be vray chaste persons.-^ The imagination may bo 
a volcano, while the heart is an Alp of ice. 

Turn to the moralist — there we find Seneca, an 
usurer of seven millions, writing on moderate desires on 
a table of gold. Salldst, who so eloquently declaims 
against the licentiousness of the age, was repeatedly 
accused in the senate of public and babHnat debaucheries ; 
and when this inveigher against the spoilers of provinces 
attained to a remote government, he pillaged likeVerres. 
That " Demosthenes was more capable of recommend- 
ing than of imitating the virtues of our ancestors," is the 
observation of Plutarch. LnoiAN, when young, de- 
claimed agdnst the friendship of the great, as anotlier 
name for servitude ; but when his talents procured him 
a situatioi^ under the emperor, he facetiously compared 
himself to those quacks, who themselves plagued by a 
perpetual cough, ofier to sell an infallible remedy for one. 
Sir Thomas Moke, in his Utopia, declares that no man 
ought to be punished for his rehgion ; yet he became a 
fierce persecutor, flowing and racking men for his own 
*' true faith." At the moment the poet Rousseau was 
giving vermons of the Psalms, full of unction, as our 
Catholic neighbours express it, he was profaning the 
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same pen with mfomons epigrams ; and an erotic poet 
of oni times has composed night-hymns in churchyards 
with the same ardour with which he poured forth 
Anacreontics. Napoleon said of Bemardin St. Pierre, 
whose writings breathe the warm principles of humanity 
and social happiness in every page, that he was one of 
the worst private characters in France. I have heard 
this from other quarters ; it startles one ! The paretic 
genius of Sterne played about his head, but never 
reached hia heart. Cardinal Richelieu wrote " The 
Perfection of a Christian, or the life of a Christian ;" 
yet was he an utter stranger to Gospel maxims ; and 
Frederick the Great, when young, published his 
Anti-Machiavel, and deceived the world by the promise 
of a pacific reign. This military genius protested against 
those political arts which he afterwards adroitly prac- 
tised, uniting the lion's head with the fox's tail — and thus 
himself realising the political monster of Machiavel ! 

And thus also is it with the personal dispositions of 
an author, which may be quite the reverse from those 
which appear in his writings. Johnson would not 
belicTe that Horace was a happy man because his 
verses were cheerfiil, any more than he could think 
Pope bo, because the poet is continually informing ns of 
it. It surprised Spenoe, when Pope told him that Rowe 
the tragic poet, whom ho had considered so solemn a 
personage, " would laugh all day long, and do nothing 
ebe but laugh." Lord Kaimes says, that Arbuthnot 
must have been a great genius, for he exceeded Swift 
and Addison in humorous panting ; although we are 
informed, he had nothing of that peculiarity in his 
character. Yocng, who is constantly contemning pre- 
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ferment in his writings, was all his life pining after It ; 
and the conversation of the sombrous author of the 
"Night Thoughts" was of the moat volatile kind, 
abounding with trivial pans. He was one of the first 
who subscribed tothe assembly at Wellwyn. Mrs.Carter, 
who greatly admired his sublime poetry, expressing her 
surprise at his aooia! converse, he replied, — " Madam, 
tiiere is much difference between writing and talking." 

MoLiERB, on the contrary, whose humonr is so per- 
fectly comic, and even ludicrous, was thoughtful and 
serious, and even melancholy. His strongly-featured 
physiognomy exhibits the face of a great tragic, rather 
than uf a great comic poet. Boileau called Moliere 
" The contemplative man." Those who make the 
world laugh, often themselves laugh the least. A 
famous and witty harlequin of France was overcome 
with hypochondriasm, and consulted a physician, who, 
after inquiring about his malady, told his miserable 
patient, that he knew of no other medicine for him than 
to take frequent doses of Carlin — " I am Carlin him- [ 
self," exclaimed the melancholy man in despair. Bur- 
ton, the pleasantand vivacious author of ''The Anatomy 
of Melancholy," of whom it is noticed, that he could in 
an interval of vapours riuse laughter in any company, 
in hia chamber was "mute and mopish," and was at 
last so overcome by that intellectual disorder, which he 
appeared to have got rid of by writing his volume, that 
it is believed he closed his life in a fit of melancholy. 

Could one have imagined that the brilliant wit, the 
luxuriant raillery, and the fine and deep sense of Pascal, 
could have combined with the most opposite qualities — 
the liypochondriasm and bigotry of an ascetic ? Bochb- 
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, in private life, was a conspicuous example 
of all those moral qualities of which be seemed to deny 
the existence, and exhihited in this respect a striking 
contrast to the Cardinal De Retz, who has presumed to 
censure him for his want of faith in the reality of virtue ; 
but De Retz himself was the unbeliever in disinte- 
reated virtue. This great genius was one of those 
pretended patriots destitute of a single one of the 
virtues for which he was the clamorous advocate of 
faction. 

When Valincour attributed the excessive tenderness 
in the tragedies of Racine to the poet's own impassioned 
character, the son amply showed that his fiitber was hy 
no means this slave of love. Racine never wrote a 
single love poem, nor even had a mistress ; and his 
vrife bad never read his tragedies, for poetry was not 
her delight, Racine's motive for making love the 
constant source of action in his tragedies, was, from the 
principle which has influenced so many poets, who 
usually conform to the prevalent taste of the times. In 
the court of a young monarch, it was necessary that 
heroes should be lovers ; Corneille had nobly run in one 
career, and Racine could not have existed as a great poet, 
bad he not rivalled him in an opposite one. The tender 
Racine was no lover; but he was a subtle and epigram- 
matic observer, before whom his convivial friends nevra 
cared to open their minds ; and the caustic Boileau 
truly said of bim, " Racine is far more malicious than 
I am." 

Alpiebi speaks of bis mistress, as if he lived with 
her in the most unreserved familiarity; the reverse was 
the case. And the gratitude and affection with vdiich 
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he describes bis mother, and which ahe deserved, entered 
so little into his habitual feelings, that after their early 
aepivation, he never saw her but once, though he often 
passed through the country where ahe resided. 

Johnson has composed a beautiful Rambler, describ- 
ing the pleasures which result from the influence of good 
humour; and somewhat remarkably says, "Without 
good humour, learning and bravery can be only formi- 
dable, and confer that superiority which swells the 
heart of the lion in the desert, where he roars without 
reply and ravages without resistaoce." He who could 
so finely discover the happy influence of this pleasing 
quality was himself a stranger to it, and "the roar and 
the ravage " were familiar to our lion. Men of genius 
frequently substitute their beautiful imagination for 
spontaneous and natural sentiment. It is not therefore 
surprising if we are often erroneous in the conception 
we form of the personal character of a distant author. 
Klopstoce, the votary of the muse of Zion, so asto- 
nisbed and warmed the sage Bodmer, that he invited 
the inspired bard to bis house ; but his visitor shocked 
the grave professor, when, instead of a poet rapt in 
silent meditatJon, a volatile youth leapt ont of the 
chaise, who was an enthusiast for retirement only when 
writing verses. An artist whose pictures exhibit a 
series of scenes of domestic tenderness, awakening all 
the charities of private life, I have heard participated 
in them in no other way than on his canvas. Evelyn, 
who has written in favour of active life, loved, and lived 
in, retirement*;" while Sir George Mackemzib, who 
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had been continiUilty in the bustle of bnsiness, framed 
an eulogium on solitude. Wo see ia Machlitbl's code 
of tyranny, of depravity, and of criminal violence, a 
horrid picture of human nature ; but thia retired phi- 
losopher was a friend to the freedom of hia country, he 
participated in none of the crimes he had recorded, bnt 
drew up these systematised crimes "as an observer, 
not as a criminal." DROMUONn, whose sonnets still 
retain the beauty and the sweetness and the delicacy of 
the most amiable imagination, was a man of a harsh 
irritable temper, and has been thus characterised : 

" Tntie Diummoad coald not ijieak for fretting." 

Thus authors and artists may yield no certain indi- 
cation of their personal characters in their works. In- 
constant men will write on constancy, and licentious 
niinds may elevate themselves into poetry and piety. 
We should be unjust to some of the greatest geniuses, 
if the extraordinary sentiments which they put into the 
mouths of their dramatic personages ate maliciously to 
he applied to themselves. Euripides was accused of 
atheism when he introduced a denier of the goda on the 
stage. Milton has been censured by Clarke for the 
impiety- of Satan; and an enemy of Shakespeare 
miglit have reproached him for his perfect delineation 
of the accomplished vill^n lago, as it was said that 
Dr. jyiuoRE was hnrt in the opinions of some by his 

thii Tviy IrcBtiM, which aeeniL-d lo condinin thU life of Bliidy and 
priTiey to whitli they were holh eqgJIy »lia(;h«l ; and eonfcsses that 
the whole mutt ba coniidered as H mere tportive effuuon, rei)ue>IiDg 
lliai CowlevnouH not tupposc iu principles formed bia priraie opiniaDs. 
Thus LitiBHiTz, we are told, langhed it the &neiful system reveal.^ in 
liii T.'.eodic^f and acknavvLcd^d. tbat he never wrote it in oamnt ; 
th.Li a iihiln^opher ia not alwa^ obliged to writ« seilouslyf and that to 
iuveai an hjrpoihett* ii ouljr a proof of the force of iougioatioa. 
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odious Zeluco. Cbebillon compltuns of this — "They 
charge me with all the iniqaities of AtreuB, and they 
consider me in some places as a wretch with whom it is 
unfit to associate ; as if iJl whicli the mind invents 
must be derived from the heart." This poet offers a 
striking instance of the little alliance existing between 
the literary and peraonat dispositions of an anthor- 
CBEBiLLON,who exulted onhis entrance into the French 
Academy that he had never tinged his pen with the gall 
of satire, delighted to strike on the most harrowing 
string of the tragic lyre. In his Atreus, the father 
drioka the blood of his son ; in his Rhadamistus, the son 
expires under the hand of the father : in bis Electro, 
the son assassinates the mother. A poet is a punter of 
the soul, but a great artist is not therefore a bad man. 

MoNTAioNE appears to have been sensible of this fiict 
in the literary character. Of authors, he says, he likes 
to read their little anecdotes and private passions ; — 
" Car j'ai une singnliere curiosity de connaitre I'ame et 
les nufs jngemens de mes auteure. II faut bien juger 
leur suffisance, mais non pas leure moeurs, ni eux, par 
cette montre de leurs ^writs qu'ils 6talent au th6Stre dii 
iDonde." Which may be thus translated : " For I have 
a singular curiosity to know the soul and simplo opinions 
of my aathors. We must judge of their ability, but 
not of their manners, nor of themselves, by that show 
of their writings which they display on the theatre of 
the world." Thb is very just; are we yet sure, 
however, that the simplicity of this old favourite of 
Europe might not have been as much a theatrical 
gesture, as the sentimentality of Sterne ? The great 
authors of the Port-Royal Lo^c have raised severe 
X 2 
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objections to prove that Montaiomb was not quite «o 
open in respect to those simple details which he imi^iDed 
might diminish his personal importance with his read^s. 
He pretends that he reveals all his infirmities and 
weaknesses, while he is perpetually passing himself off 
for something more than he is. He cm^fully informs 
us that he has " a p^e," the usual attendant of an in- 
dependent gentleman, and lives in an old family chateau; 
when the fact was, that his whole revenue did not 
exceed six thousand Uvrea, a state beneath naediocrity. 
He is also equally careful not to drop any mention of 
his having a clerk leith a bag ; toi he was a couuseller 
of Bordeaux, but affected the gentleman and the soldier. 
He trumpets himself forth for having been mayor of 
Bordeaux, as this offered an opportunity of telling us 
that he succeeded Marshal Biron, and re»gned it to 
Martkal Matignon. Could he have discovered that any 
martlud had been a lawyer, he would not have sank 
that part of his life. Montaigne himself has sa^, 
" that in forming a judgment of a man's life, particular 
regard should be paid to his behaviour at the end of it;" ' 
and he more than once tells us that the chief study of 
his life is to die calm and silent; and that he vrill 
plunge himself headlong and stupidly into death, aa 
into an obscure abyss, which swallows one up in an 
instant; that to die was the affair of a moment's, suf- 
fering, and required no precepts. He t^ked of reposing 
en the " pillow of doubt." But how did this great 
philosopher die! He called for the more powerful 
opiates of the infallible church ! The mass was per- 
formed in his chamber, and in rising to embrace it bis 
hands dropped and failed him; thus, as Professor 
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Dugalil Stewart observea on this philosopher, — " He 
expired in performing what hie old preceptor, Buchanan, 
would not have scrupled to descrihe as an act of 
idolatry." 

We must not then ooosider that he who piunts vice 
with energy, is therefore vicious, lest we injnro an 
honourable man ; nor muat we imagine that he who 
celebrates virtue is therefore virtuous, for wo may then 
tepoae on a heart whidi knowing the right pursues the 
wnmg. 

These paradoxical appearances ia the history of 
genius present a curious moral phenomeiion. Much 
Viust be attributed to the plastic nature of the versatile 
fiicuhy itself. Unquestionably many men of genius 
have often resisted the indulgence of one talent to 
exerrase another with equal power ; and some who have 
solely composed sermons, could have touched on the 
foibles of society with the sprit of Horace or Juveoal. 
Blackstone and Sir William Jones directed that 
g^us to the austere studies of law and philology, 
which might have excelled in the poetical and historical 
character. So versatile is this feculty of genius, that 
its possessors are sometimes uncertain of the manner in 
which they shall treat their subject, whether gravely 
or ludicrously. When Brebobef, the French translator 
of the Pharsalia of Lucan, had completed the first 
book as it now appears, he at the same time composed 
a burlesque version, and sent both to the great arbiter 
of taste in that day, to decide which the poet should 
continue. The decision proved to be difficult. Are 
there not writers who, with all the vehemence of genius, 
by adopting one principle, can make all things shrink 
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iato the pigmy forms of ridicule, m by adopting another 
principle startle lis by the gigantic monBters of their 
own exa^erated imagination! On this principle of 
the versatility of the faculty, a prodaction of genins is 
a pieco of art which wrought up to its full effect, with 
a felicity of manner acquired by taste and habit, ie 
merely the result of cert^ arbitrary combinations lA 
the mind. 

Are we then to reduce tiie works of a man of genius 
to a mere sport of his talents — a game in which he is 
only the best player ? Can he whose secret power 
raises so many emotions in our breasts, bo without any 
in his own ! A mere actor performing a part ? Is he 
'. unfeeling when he is pathetic, indifierent when he is 
indignant ? Is be an alien to all the wisdom and virtue 
he inspires? Nol were men of genius themselves to 
assert this, and it is said some incline so to do, there ia 
a more certain conviction than their misconceptions, in 
onr own consciousness, which for ever assures us, that 
deep feelings and elevated thoughts can alone spring 
from those who feel deeply and think nobly. 

In proving that the character of the man may be very 
opposite to that of bis writings, we mast recollect that 
the habits of the life may be contrary to the habits of 
the mind *. The influence of their studies over men of 
genius is limited. Out of the ideal world, man is 

■ Noibinj 18 more delightful to me in mj rewarehefi on the literarj ■ 
cliuKier, Ihm when I find in pBreons of unquestionable tnd high g;eniiia 
the resulte otmj own discoTeriei. This ciromnBtance hu freqiienlly 
happened to confirm mj principle!. Long >fier thia wm published, 
Madame do StaEl made this important ronfeKsion in her recent trork, 
" Dii Ann&i d'Eiil," p. 154. "Je n« ponvoi) me diMimuler que 
je n'ftoia paa une pergonns counigeUBa ; j'u de la hardiesBe dans J'ini<i- 
ginatton, maia de la timidity dina le earaelire." 



reduced to be the active creature of sensation, Ao 
autltor hae, in truth, two distinct characters : the literaij, 
formed by the habits of his study ; the personal, by the 
habita of his situation. Gray, cold, effeminate, and 
timid in his persooal, waa lofty and anful in bis literary 
character. We see men of polished manners and bland 
affections, who, in grasping a pen, are thrusting a 
poniard; while others in domestic life with the sioipli- 
city of children aad the feebleness of nerrons affections, 
can ehake the senate or the bar with the Teheraence of 
their eloquence and the intrepidity of their spirit. The 
writings of the famous Baftista Porta, are marked by 
the boldness of bis genius, which formed a eingnlar con- 
trast with the pusillanimity of liis conduct when menaced 
or attacked. The heart maybe feeble though the mind is 
strong. To think boldly may be the habit of the mind, 
to act weakly may be the habit of the constitution. 

However the personal character may contrast with 
that of their genins, still are the works themselves 
genuine, and exist as realities for us — and were so 
doubtless to the composers themselves, in the act of 
composition. In the calm of study, a beautiful ima- 
gination may convert him, whoso morals are corrupt, 
into an admirable moralist, awakening feelings which 
yet may be cold in the business of life : as we have 
shown that the phlegmatic can excite himself into wit, 
and the cheerful man delight in " Night Thoughts." 
Salldst, the corrupt Sallust, might retain the most 
sublime conceptions of the virtues which were to save 
the Republic ; and Stehne, whose heart was not so sus- 
ceptible in ordinary occurrences, while he was gradually 
creating incident after incident aai touching successive 
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emotions, in the stories of Le Fevre and Maria, mi^ 
have thrilled —like some of his readers. Many have 
mourned over the wisdom or the virtue they contem- 
plated, mortified at their own infirmity. Thua, though 
there may be no identity hetween the hook and the 
man, Htill for us, an author ia ever an abstract being, 
and, as one of tlie Fathers said, " a dead man may an 
dead, leaving hooks that make others sin." An author's 
wisdom or his folly does not die with him. The volnme 
not the author, is our companion, and is for ns a real 
persoaage, performing before ns whatever it inspires; 
" He being dead, yet speaketh." Sudi is the vitality 
of a book ! 
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THE UAN OF LBTTERS. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Ths man of letten — Occupiea Ml intenDsdiate atalion bttweeo inlhon 

iiu) reaiien.— Hi> lolitude detcribed Orun (he father of genial. — 

Atticua, ■ man of lelcen of aniiquitj. — The pei/ect ebaneter of * 
modem mtm of letten exhibited in PeireK. — Tbett utilitj to authon 
and areata. 

Among the active members of the literary republic, 
tbere is a class whom formerly we diatinguiehed by the 
title of Men of Letters, a title which, with us, has 
nearly gone out of currency, though I do not think that 
the general term of " literary men" would be sufficiently 
appropriate. 

The man of letters, whose habits and whose whole 
life so closely resemble those of an author, can only be 
distinguisbod by this simple circumstance, that the man 
of letters is not an aatbor. 

Yet he whose sole occnpation through life is litera- 
ture, he who is always acquiring and never producing, 
appears as ridiculous as the architect who never raised an 
edifice, or the statuary who refrains from sculpture. His 
pursuits are reproached with tenninating in an epicurean 
selfishness, and amidst his incessant avocations he him- 
self is conffldered as a particular sort of idler. 

This race of literary characters, as we now find them, 
conld not have appeared tUl the press had poured 
(brth its afBuence. In the degree that the nations of 
Europe became literary, was that philosophical curiosity 
kindled, which induced some to devote their fortunes 
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and their Aays, and to experience some of the purest of 
human enjoyments, in preserving and familiariring 
themselves with " the monuments of vanished minds,' 
as books are called by D'Avenant with so much sub- 
limity. Their expansive library presents an inde- 
structible history of the genius of every people, throngfa 
all their leraa— and whatever men have thought and 
whatever men have done, were at length discovered in 
books. 

Men of letters occupy an intermediate station between 
authors and readers. They are gifted with more curi- 
osity of knowledge and more multiplied tastes, and by 
those precious collections which they are forming during 
their lives, are more completely furnished with the 
means than are possessed by the multitude who read, 
and the few who write. 

The studies of an author are usually restricted to 
particular sul^ects. His tastes are tinctured by th«r 
colouring, his mind is always shaping itself by thmr 
form. An author's works form his salitary pride, and 
his secret power ; while half his life wears away in the 
slow maturity of compositbn, and still the ambition of 
authorship torments its victim alike in disappointment 
or in possession. 

But soothing is the solitude of the Man op Lbttebs ! 
View the busied inhabitant of the library surronnded 
by the objects of his love ! He possesses them — and 
they possess him I Those volumes — images of our mind 
and passions I — as he traces them from Herodotus to 
Qibbon, from Homer to Shakespeare — those portfdios, 
which gather up the inventions of genius, and that 
selected cabinet of medals, which holds bo many 
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nnwritten hiatoriea ; — some favourite sculptnres and 
pictures, and some antiquities of all nations, here and 
there about his house — these are his ftimiture I 

In his unceasing occupations the only repose be re- 
quires, consists, not in quitting but in changing them. 
Blrery day produces its discovery; every day in the life 
of a man of letters may furnish a multitude of emotions 
and of ideas. For him there is a silence amidst the 
world ; and in the scene, ever opening before him, all 
that has passed is acted over agtun, and all that is to 
come seems revealed as in a vinon. Often his library 
is contiguous to his chamber *, and this domain " parva 
sed apta," this contracted space, has often marked the 
boundary of the existence of the opulent owner, who 
lives where he will die ; contracting his days into hotm : 
and a whole life thus passed is found too short to close 
its demgns. Such are the men who have not been un- 
happily described by the Hollanders as lief-h^bert, 
lorers or Meiers, and their collections as li^-h^beiy, 
things of their love. The Dutch call everything for 

• The coiit%uit)' of (he chihbeh to the LiDuav It not tho tolilarj 
fBncj of BD iodividual, but mark* the clau. Earlj in life, vhen in 
France uid Hollsnd, I mtl with Kterol of these amaleurt, who hud 
bounded thwr livei by the circle of their rollectioni, and were rarely 
•con out of tliem. Tba late Duke of BoiBuaoK once exprewed hi) 
delight loalitermy friend of mine, Ibat hebad onljlo step from hie sleep- 
ily apartment into bio fine library ; oa that he could comniBDd, at all 
momenti, the gratification of pursuing bis roeearchei while he indulged 
hia meriei. The Cbeialiei' Verhulst, of BruxelleB, of whom we haio 
acurioui portrait prefiied to the calalogue of bis pictures and curimi- 
tiea, wai one of thma men of letters who eiperienced this strong affection 
for his collecLioni, and to lucb a degree, that he never went out of hie 
honie for twenty ^ears ; \rhere, hcvrcver, lie kept up a courteous inter- 
coone with the loycn of art and literature. He was on enlhuslaotic 
votary of Rubens, of whom be has written a copious life in Dutch, the 
only work he appears to have composed. 
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which they ore impassioned li^-h^itbery ; but their fee- 
ing being mnch stroDger than their delicacy, they Apply 
the term to everything from poesy and picture to taUps 
and tobacco. The term wants the melody of the lan- 
guages of genius ; hut something parallel is required to 
correct that indiscriminate uotion which most peraau 
associate with that of oolledori. 

It was fancifully said of one of these lovers, ia tha 
style of the age, that " His hook was his bride, and hit 
study his bride-diamber." Many have voluntarily re- 
linquished a public station and their rank in society, 
neglecting even their fortune and their health, for the 
Ufe of self-oblivion of the man of letters. Count iw 
Caylus expended a princely income in the study and 
the encouragemeut of Art. He passed his mwuings 
among the studios of artists, watching their progress, 
increasing his collections, and closing his day in the 
retirement of bis own cabinet. His rank and his opu- 
lence were no obstructioua to his settled habits. Cicero 
himself, in his happier moments, addressing Amfms, 
exclaimed — " I had much rather be sitting on your 
little bench under Aristotle's picture, thim in the curule 
chairs of our great ones." This wish was probably sin- 
cere, and reminds us of another great politician who in 
his secession from public affiiirs retreated to a literary 
life, where he spears suddenly to have discovered a 
new-found world. Fox's favounte line, which he often 
repeated, was, 

" Hon Tsrioiii hii employmectB whom tha vorid 
Calls idle ! " 

De Sacy, one of the Port-Koyalists, was fond of re- 
penting this lively remark of a man of wit : — " that all 
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the miechief in the world comes from not being able to 
keep ourselvee quiet in our room." 

But tranquillity is essential to the existence of the 
man of letters — &a unbroken and devotional tranquillity. 
For though, unlike the author, his occupations are inter- 
rupted without inconvenience, and resumed without 
effort ; yet if the painful realities of Ufe iH'eak into this 
visionary world of literature and art, there is an atmo- 
sphere of taste about him which will be dissolved, and 
harmonious ideas which will be chased away, aa it hap- 
pens wh«i something is violently flung among the trees 
where the birds are singing ; all instantly disperse ! 

Even to quit their collections for a short time is a real 
an&ring to these lovers ; evraything which surrounds 
them becomes endeared by habit, and by some higher 
associations. Men of letters have died with grief firam 
having been forcibly deprived of the use of their libra- 
ries. De Thou, vrith aU a brother's sympathy, in his 
great history, has recorded the sad fates of sevend who 
had witnessed their collections dispersed in the civil wars 
of France, or had othervrise been deprived of their 
premoBB volumes. Sir Robert Cotton fell iU, and 
betrayed, in the ashy paleness of bis countenance, the 
misery which killed him on the sequestration of his col- 
lections. "Theyhavebrokenmy heart who have locked 
up my library from me," was his lament. 

If this passion for acquisition and enjoyment'be so 
strong and exquisite, what wonder that these " lovers" 
should regard all things as valueless in comparison with 
the objects of their love ? There seem to be spells in 
their collections, and in their fascination they have often 
submitted to the nun of their personal, but not of their 
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intern^ eDJofmeots. They have scorned to balance in 
the scales the treaeurea of literature and art, thoogh 
imperial magnificence once was ambitious to oatweigh 
them. 

Van Praun, a friend of Albert Dnrer'g, of whom we 
poasess a catalt^e of picturei and prints, was one of 
these enthusiasts of taste. The Emperor of Germany, 
probably desirous of finding a royal road to a rare col- 
lection, sent an agent to procure the present one entire ; 
and that some delicacy might be obserred with aucfa a 
man, the purchase was to be proposed in the form of a 
mutual exchange; the emperor had gold, peails, and 
diamonds. Our Itef-A^ber having silently listened to 
the imperial agent, seemed astonished that such thmgs 
should be conradered as equivalents for a collection of 
works of art, which had required a long life of experience 
aad many previous studies and practised tastes to have 
formed, and compared with which gold, pearls, and di»- 
monds, afforded but a mean, an unequal, and a barbarous 

If the man of letters be less dependent on others for 
the very perception of his own existence, than men of 
the world are; his solitude however is not that of a 
desert : for all there tends to keep alive those concen- 
trated feelings which cannot be indulged with security, 
or even without ridicule in general society. Like the 
Lucullus of Plutarch, he would not only live among the 
votaries of literature, but would live for them ; he throws 
open his library, his gallery, and his cabinet to all the 
Grecians. Such men are the fathers of genius ; they 
seem to possess an aptitude in discovering those minds 
which are clouded over by the obscnrity of their atu- 
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ationa ; and it is they who so frequently project those 
benevolent institutions, where they have poured out the 
philanthropy of their hearts in that world which they 
appear to have forsaken. If Europe be literary, to 
'whom does she owe this more than to these men of 
letters 7 Is it not to their noble passion of amaasing 
through life those magnificent collections, which often 
hear the names of their founders from the gratitude of 
a following age ? Venice, Florence, and Copenhagen, 
Oxford and London, attest the existence of their labours. 
Our BoDLETB and our Hakleys, our Cottons and our 
Sloanes, our OBACHERODEa, our Towkleys, and our 
Banks, were of this race ! In the perpetuity of their 
own studies they felt as if they were extending human 
longevity, by throwing an unbroken light of knowledge 
into the nest age. The private acquiutions of a solitary 
man of letters during half a century have become public 
endowments. A generous enthusiasm inspired these 
intrepid labours, and their voluntiu? privations of what 
the world calls its pleasures and its honours, would form 
an interesting history not yet written ; their due, yet 
undischarged. 

But " men of the world," as they are emphatically 
distinguished, imagine that a man so lifeless in *'the 
world" must be one of the 'dead in it, and, with 
mistaken wit, would inscribe over the sepulchre of his 
library, " Here lies the body of our friend." If the 
man of letters have voluntarily quitted their " world," 
at least he has passed into another, where he enjoys a 
sense of existence through a long succession of ages, 
and where Time, who destroys all things for others, for 
him only preserves and discovers. Thb world is best 
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described by one who has lingered among its inspirations. 
" We are wafted into other times and strange lands, 
connecting us by a sad but exalting relationship with 
the great events and great minds which have passed 
away. Our studies at once cherish and control the 
imagination, by leading it over an unbounded range of 
the noblest scenes in the overawing company of departed 
wisdom and geDtus*." 

Living more with books than with men, which is 
often becoming better acquainted with man himself, 
though not always with men, the man of letters is 
more tolerant of opinions than opinioni^ts are among 
themselves, Nor are his views of human affiurs con- 
tracted to the day, like those who in the heat and hurry 
of a too active life, prefer expedients to principles; men 
who deem themselves politicians because they are not 
'; moralists ; to whom the centuries behind have conveyed 
no results, and who cannot see how the present time is 
always full of the future. " Everything," says the 
lively Burnet, " must be brought to the nature of 
tinder or gunpowder, ready for a spark to set it on fire,'-' 
before they discover it. The man of letters indeed is 
accused of a cold indifference to the interests which 
divide society ; he is rarely observed as the head or the 
" rump of a party ;" he views at a distance their tem- 
porary passions — those mighty beginnings, of which he 
knows the miserable terminations. 

Antiquity presents the character of a perfect man of 
letters in Atticds, who retreated from a political to a 
literary life. Hod his letters accompanied those of 
Cicero, they would have illustrated the ideal character 

• Quuterlf Review, No. XXXIll. p. 145. 
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of hia claas. But the sage Atticus rejected a popnlor 
celebrity for a passion not less powerful, yielding up 
his whole soul to study. Cicero, with all his devotion 
to literature, was at the same time agitated by another 
hind of glory, and the most perfect author in Rome 
imagined that be was enlarging his honours by the 
intrigues of the consulalup. He has distinctly marked 
the character of the man of letters in the person of his 
&iend Atticus, for which he has expressed his respect, 
although he could not content himself with its imitation. 
" I knowt" sayB this man of genius and ambition, " I 
know the greatness and ingenuousness of your soul, nor 
have I found any difference between us, but in a different 
choice of life ; a certain sort of ambition has ted me 
earnestly to seek after honours, while other motives, by 
no means blamable, induced you to adopt an honourable 
leisure; Aonettum otium''." These motives appear in 
the interesting memoirs of this man of letters ; a con- 
tempt of political intrigues combined with a desire to 
escape from the splendid bustle of Rome to the learned 
leisure of Athens. He wished to dismiss a pompous 
train of slaves for the delight of assembling under his 
roof a literary society of readers and transcribers. 
And having collected under that roof the portraits or 
busts of the illustrious men of his country, inspired by 
their spirit and infiuenced by their virtues or their 
genius, he inscribed under them, in concise verses, the 
characters of their mind. Valuing wealth only for its- 
use, a dignified economy enabled him to be profuse, and 
a moderate expenditure allowed him to be generous. 
The result of this litei^y life was the strong affections 

• Ad Atllcnm, Lib. i, Ep. 17. 
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of the Athenians. At the first opportunity' the absence 
of the man of letters offered, they raised a statue to 
him, conferring on oar PoMPONins the fond surname of 
Atticus. To have receiTed a name from the voice of 
the city they inhabited, has happened to more than one 
mau of letters. Fikelli, bora a Neapolitan, but re- 
siding at Venice, among other pecnliar honours received 
from the senate, 'waa there distinguished by the afiec* 
tionate title of " the Venetian." 

Yet such a character as Atticus could not escape 
censure from " men of the world," They want the 
heart and the imagination to conceive something better 
than themselves. The happy indifference, perhaps the 
contempt, of our Atticus for rival factions, they have 
stigmatized as a cold neutrality, a timid pusillanimous 
hypocrisy. Yet Atticus could not have been a mutual 
friend, had not l>oth parties alike held the man of letters 
as a sacred being amidst their disguised ambition; and 
the urbanity of Atticiib, while it balanced the fierceness 
of two heroes, Pompey and Cassar, could even temper 
the rivalry of genius in the orators Hortensius and 
Cicero. A great man of our own country widely 
differed from the accusers of Atticus. Sir Matthew 
Hale lived in distracted times, and took the character 
of our man of letters for his model, adopting two prin- 
ciples in the conduct of the Roman. He engaged him- 
self with no party business, and afforded a constant 
relief to the unfortunate, of whatever party. He was 
thus preserved amidst the contests of the times. 

If the personal interests of the man of letters be not 
deeply involved in society, his individual prosperity, 
however, is never contrary to public happiness. Other 
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professioBB neceasarily exist by the conflict and the 
calamities of the community ; the poUtician becomes 
great by hatching an intrigue ; the lawyer in counting 
his briefs; the physician his sick-list; the soldier is 
clamorous for war, the merchant riots on high prices. 
Bnt the man of letters only calls for peace and books, 
to miite himself with his brothers scattered over Burope ; 
and hia usefulness can only be felt at those intervals, 
when, after a long interchange of destruction, men 
recOTering their senses, discover that " knowledge is 
power." Burke, wbose ample mind took in every 
conception of the literary character, has finely touched 
on the distinction between this order of contemplative 
men, and the other active classes of society. In ad- 
dressing Mr. Malone, whose real character was that of 
s man of letters who first showed us the neglected 
state of our literary history, Bdrkb observed, for I 
shall give his own words, always too beautiful to alter — 
" If you are not called to exert your great talents, and 
employ your great acquisitions in the tranatory service 
of your country, which is done in active life ; you will 
continue to do it that permanent service which it 
receives from the labours of those who know how to 
make the silence of closets more beneficial to the world 
than all the noise and bustle of courts, senates, and 
camps." 

A moving picture of the literary life of a man of 
letters who was no author, would have been lost to us, 
had not Peirebc found in Qasbendi a twin spirit. So 
intimate was that biographer with the very thoughts, 
80 closely united in the same pursuits, and so perpetual 
an observer of the remarkable man whom he has im- 
t2 
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mertalized, that when employed on this elaborate 
reeemblance of his Mend, he was only painting himself 
with all the identifying strokes of self-love*.. 

It was in tiie vast library of Finelli, the founder of 
the most magnificent one in Europe, that PEntEsc, 
then a yonth, feH the remote hope of emulating the 
man of letters before his eyes. His life was not without 
preparation, nor without fortunate coincidences, but 
there was a grandeur of design in the execution, which 
originated in the genius of the man himself. 

The cnrioua genius of Peirbsc was marked by its 
precocity, aa usually are strong pas^ons in strong 
minds; this intense curiosity was the germ of all those 
studies which seemed mature in his youth. He early 
resolved on a personal intercourse with the great literary 
characters of Europe ; and his friend has thrown over 
these literary travels that charm of detail by which we 
accompany Peirbsc into the libraries of the learned ; 
there with the historian opening new sources of history, 
or with the critic correcting manuscripts, and settling 
points of erudition ,- or by the opened cabinet of tiie 
antiquary, decyphering obscure inscriptions, and ex- 
pluning medals. In the galleries of the cnrious in art, 
among their marbles, their pictures, and their prints, 
Pbiresc has often revealed to the artist some secret in 
his own art. In the museum of the naturalist, or the 
garden of the botamst, there was no rarity uf natnre, 
on which he had not something to communicate. His 

' " I luppoae," wrilei Evelvh, that moBt Kgreeible eDthusiaBl of 
lltenture, M m tnTelltng friend, " that f ou orrj the life ot that Id- 
compinble Tirtnoso alwiyi alwut you in yoor inotioni, not only becauss 
it ii portable, bat far tbtt it ii urittea bv the pea of tite grcM Ga*- 
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mind toiled with that impatience of knowledge, that 
becomes a pun only when the mind ia not on the 
advance. In England Peiregg was the associate of 
Camden and Seldeu, and had more than one interview 
with that friend to literaiy men, our calumniated James 
the First. One may judge hy these who were the men 
whom Peiresc sought, and by whom he himself was 
ever after sought. Such, indeed, were immortal friend- 
ships ! Immortal they may he justly called, from the 
objects in which they concerned themselves, and from 
(fae pennaaent results of the combined studies of such 
fiienda. 

Another peculiar greatness in this hterary character 
was Peiresg'b enlai^;ed devotion to hterature out of its 
purest love for itself alone. He made his own universal 
curiosity the source of knowledge to other men. Con- 
eidering the studious as forming but one great family 
wherever they were, for Peiresc the national reposi- 
tories of knowledge in Europe formed but one collection 
for the world. This man of letters had possessed him- 
self of their contents, that he might have manuscripts 
collated, unedited pieces explored, extracts supplied, 
and even draughtsmen employed in remote parts of the 
world, to furnish views and plans, and to copy antiqui- 
ties for the student, who in some distant retirement 
oftea discovered that the literary treasures of the world 
were nnftulingly opened to him by the secret devotion 
of this man of letters. 

Carrying on the same grandeur in his views, his uni- 
versal mind busied itself in every part of the habitable 
globe. He kept up a noble ifx&c with all travellers, 
supplying them with philosophical instruments and recent 
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inventions, by which he facilitated their discoverieB, 
and eecured their reception even in harbarons realma. 
In return he claimed, at his own cost, for he was " born 
rather to give than to receive," says Gassendi, fresh im- 
portations of oriental literature, cnrions. antiquities, or 
botanic rarities ; and it was the curiosity of Peikbsc 
which first embellished his own garden, and thence the 
gardens of Europe, with a rich variety of exotic flowers 
and fruits. Whenever presented with a medal, a vase, 
or a manuscript, he never slept over the gift till he had 
discovered what the donor delighted in ; and a book, a 
picture, or a plant, when money could not be oflered, 
fed their mntoal passion, and susttuned the genraal 
cause of science. The correspondence of Feireso 
branched out to the &rthest bounds of Ethiopia, con- 
nected both Americas, and had touched the newly dis- 
covered extremities of the universe, when this intrepid 
mind closed in a premature death. 

I have drawn this imperfect view of Fbiresc's 
character, that men of letters may be reminded of the 
capacities they possess. In the character of Fbirbsc, 
however, there still remiuns another peculiar feature. 
His fortune was not great ; and when he sometimes en- 
dured the reproach of those whose aordidness was startled 
at his prodigality of mind, and the great objects which 
were the result, Peibbsc replied, that " a small matter 
suffices for the natural wants of a literary man, whose 
true wealth cosaists in the monuments of arts, the 
treasures of bis library, and the brotherly affections of 
the ingenious." Feuresc was a French judge, but he 
supported his rank more by his own character than by 
luxury or parade. He would not wear silk, and no 
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t&peetiy hang^nge ornamented hia apartments ; but the 
walls were covered with the portraitB of his literary 
friends ; and in the unadorned simplicity of his study, 
his books, his papers, and his letters, were scattered 
about him on the tables, the seats, and the floor. 
There, stealing from the world, he would sometimee 
admit to bis spare eupper hia friend Qassendi, "con- 
tent," says that amiable philosopher, " to have me for 
bis guest." 

Peirbsc. like Pinelli, never published any work. 
These men of letters derived their pleasure, and perhaps 
thdr pride, from those vast strata of knowledge which 
th«r curiosity had heaped together in their mighty col- 
lections. They either were not endowed with that 
focnlty of genius which strikes oat aggregate views, or 
were destitute of the talent of composition which em- 
bellishes minute ones. Thisdeficiencyintbemindsofsuch 
men may be attributed to a. thirst of learning, which the 
very means to allay can only inflame. From all sides 
they are gathering information; and that knowledge 
aeems never perfect to which every day brings new 
Mqnintions. With these men, to compose is to hesi- 
tate ; and to revise is to be mortified by fresh doubts and 
nnsnpplied omisfflons. Pbiresc was employed all hia 
life on a history of Provence ; but, observes Qassendi, 
" He could not mature the birth of his literary offspring, 
or lick it into any shape of elegant form ; he was there- 
fore content to take the midwife's part, by helping the 
happier labours of others." 

Such are the cultivators of knowledge, who are rarely 

authors, but who are often, however, contributing to 

the workq of others ; and without whose secret labours 

the public would not have possessed many valued ones. 
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The delightful inetruction which these raen are con- 
stantly offering to authors uid to artists, flows front 
their silent bnt unintermpted cultivation of literatQre 
and the axte. 

When Bobertson, after bis successful History of 8cot-> 
land, was long irresolute in his designs, and still unprac- 
tised in that curioiis research which habitually occupies 
these meu of letters, bis admirers had nearly lost his 
popular prodnctions, had not a fortunate introduction 
to Dr. BiRCB enabled him to open the clasped boqks, 
and to drink of the sealed fountains, Eouertbon has 
confessed hia inadequate knowledge, and his overflowing 
gratitude, in letters which I have elsewhere printed. 
A suggestion by a man of letters has opened the career 
of many an aspirant. A hint from Walsh conveyed a 
new conception of English poetry to one of its masto^ 
The celebrated treatise of QROTiua on " Peace and 
War" was projected by Peiresc. It was said of Ma* 
OLiABECBi, who knew all books, and never wrote oue^ 
that by bis difiiisive communications be was in some 
respect concerned in all the great works of his times. 
SirBoBERT Cotton greatlyassistedCAunBN and Speed; 
and that hermit of literature, Baker of Cambridge, was 
ever supplying with bis invaluaUe researches Buniet, 
Kennet, Heame, and Middleton. The concealed tud 
which men of letters afford authors, may be compared 
to those subterraneous streams, which, flowing into 
spacious lakes, are, though unobserved, enla^^ng the 
waters which attract the public eye. 

Count De Caylus, celebrated for his collections, and 
for his generous patronage of artists, has given the last 
touches to this picture of the man of letters, with all 
the delicacy and warmth of a self-painter. 

, e.oogic 
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" Hu gloiy is confined to the mere poirer which he 
has of being one day useful to letters and to the arts ; 
for his whole life is employed in collecting materials of 
which learned men and artists raake no uee till after 
the death of him who amassed them. It aiFords him a 
reiy aeauble pleasure to labour in hopes of being useful 
to those who pursue the same course of studies, while 
there are so great a number who die without discharging 
the debt which they incur to society." 

Sacha man of letters appears to have been the late Lord 
WooDHOUBELEE. Mr. Mackenzie, returning from his 
lordship's literary retirement, meeting Mr. Alison, finely 
said, that " he hoped he was going to Woodhouselee ; 
for no man could go there without being happier, or 
return from it without being better." 

Shall we then hesitate to assert, that this class of 
literary men forms a useful, as well as a select order in 
society ? We see that their leisure is not idleness, that 
their studio are not unfruitful for the public, and that 
their opinions, purified from pasnons and prejudices, are 
always the soundest in the nation. They are counsellors 
whom statesmen may consult ; fathersof genius to whom 
authors and artists may look for aid, and friends of all 
nations ; for we ourselves have witnessed, diuing a war of 
thirty years, that the men of letters in England were 
still united with their brothers in France. The abode of 
Sir Joseph Banes was ever open to every literary and 
scientific foreigner ; while a wish expressed, or a com- 
munication written by this man op letters, was even 
respected by a political power which, acknowledging no 
other rights, paid a voluntary tribute to the claims of 
^ience and the privileges of literature. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Literary old igs itill Imming. — InflueoKe of l«te itudiei in lift. — 
OtCDpatioTia in idTBnc«<l tge of the litenrj cliBiBcUir.— Of litrnry 
mea nho hurt died Bt theic atudici. 

The old ^a of the literary character retiuoB its eojoy- 
ments, and usually its powers — a happiness yhich ac- 
companies no other. The old age of coquetry 'witnesses 
its own extJnct beauty ; that of the " used" idler is left 
without a sensation ; that of the grasping Crcesus exists 
only to envy his heir ; and that of the Machiavel who 
has no longer a voice in the cabinet, is but an unhappy 
spirit lingering to find its grave : but for the aged man 
of letters memoFy returns to her stores, and imagination 
is still on the wing amidst &esh discoveries and new de- 
signs. The others fall like dry leaves, but he drops 
like ripe fruit, and is valued when no longer ou the tree. 

The constitutional melancholy of Johnson often tinged 
his views of human life. When he asserted that " no 
man adds much to his stock of knowledge, or improves 
much after forty," his theory was overturned by his 
own experience ; for his most interesting works were 
the productions of a very late period of life, formed out 
of the fresh knowledge with which he had then fiimished 
himself. 

The intellectual faculties, the latest to decline, are 
often vigorous in the decrepitude of age. The curious 
mind is still striking out into new pursuits, and the mind 
of geniusis still creating. Ancora imparo !— " Even yet 

I,. L.lKV^IC 
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I am learning!" was the onciae inscription on an inge- 
nious device of an old man placed in a child's go-cart, with 
an houF-glase upon it, which, it is said, Michael Angelo 
applied to bis own yaet genius in bis ninetieth year. 
Painters have improved even to extreme old age : 
West's last works were his best, and Titian was 
greatest on tlie verge of his century. Poussin was de- 
lighted with the discovery of this circumstance in the 
lives of paintei^. " As I grow older, I feel the desire 
of surpasnng myself." And it was in the last years of 
his life, that with the finest poetical invention, he ptunted 
the allegorical pictures of the Seasons. A man of letters 
in bis sixtieth year once told me, " It is but of late years 
that I have leamt tbe right use of hooks and the art of 



Time, the great destroyer of other men's happiness, 
only enlaiges the patrimony of literature to its pos- 
sessor. A learned and highly intellectual friend once 
said to me, " If I have acquired more knowledge these 
laat four years than I had hitherto, I shall add mate- 
rially to my stores in tbe next four years ; and so at 
every subsequent period of my life, should I acquire 
only in the same proportion, the general mass of my 
• knowledge will greatly accumulate. Jf we are not de- 
prived by nature or misfortune of the means to pursue 
this perpetual augmentation of knowledge, I do not see 
bnt we may be still fully occupied and deeply interested 
even to the last day of our earthly term." Such is the 
delightful thought of Owen Feltham ; " If I die to- 
morrow, my life will be somewhat the sweeter to-day 
for knowledge." The perfectibility of the human 
mind, the animating theory of the eloquent De Stael, 
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conriets in the masa of oar ideas, to which every age 
will now add, by means unknown to preceding gesera- 
tiona. Imagination was bom at once perfect, and her 
arts find a term to tbeir progress; but there is no 
boundary to knowledge nor the discovery of thought. 

How beautiful in the old age of the hterary character 
was the plan which a &iend of mine pursued. His 
mind, like a mirror whose quicksilver had not decayed, 
reflected all objects to the last. Full of learned studies 
and versatile curiouty, he annually projected a snnimer- 
tonr on the Continent to some remarkable spot. The 
local associations were an unfailing source of ^reeable 
impressions to a mind so well prepared, and he presented 
his friends with a " Voyage Litt^aire," as a new-year's 
gift. In such pursuits, where life is " rather wearing 
out than rusting out," as Bishop Cumberland espressed 
it, scarcely shall we feel thoB# continued menaces of 
death which shake the old age of men of no inteUectual 
pursuits, who are dying so many years. 

Active enjoyments in the decline of life, then, consti- 
tute the happiness of Uteraiy men. The study of the 
iuts and literature spreads a sunshine over the winter of 
their days. In the solitude and the night of human life, 
they discover thi^ unregarded kindness of nature, which 
has given flowers that only open in the evening, and 
only bloom throngh the night-season. Necker perceived 
the influence of late studies in life ; for he tells us, that 
*' the era of threescore and ten is an agreeable age for 
writing ; your mind has not lost its vigour, and envy 
leaves you in peace." 

The opening of one of La Motbb lb Vayeb's Trea- 
tises is striking ; " I sbonld but ill retom the lavoun 

i».„,.-. I. Coo^^lc 
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God haa granted me in the eightieth year of my age, 
shonld I allow myself to give way to that shameless 
frant of occupation which all my life I have con- 
demned ;" and the old man proceeds with his " Ohserva- 
tions on the Composition and Reading of Books." " If 
man be a bubhle of air, it is then time that I should 
hasten my task ; for my eightieth year admonishes me 
to get my baggage together ere I leave the wotld," 
wrote Varko, in opening his curious treatise de Re Rug- 
tica, whichthesage lived to finish, aud which, afternearly 
two thousand years, the world poBsesaes. " My works 
are many, and I am old ; yet I still can fatigue and tire 
myself with writing more," says Petrarch in his 
Epistle to Posterity. The literary character has been 
fully occupied in the eightieth and the ninetieth year of 
life. Isaac Waiton still glowed while writing some 
of the most interesting biographies in his eighty-fifth 
year, and in the ninetieth enriched the poetical world 
with the first pubUcation of a romantic tale by Chalk- 
hill, " the friend of Spenser." Bodmer, beyond eighty, 
was occupied on Homer, and Wieland on Cicero's 
Letters. • 

But the delight of opening a new pursuit, or a new 
course of reading, imparts the vivacity and novelty of 
youth even to old age. The revolirtions of modem 
chemistry kindled the curiosity of Dr. Keid to his latest 
days, and he'studied by various means, to prevent the 
decay of his faculties, and to remedy the deficiencies of 
one failing sense by the increased activity of another. 
A late popular author, when advanced in life, discovered, 

* See CuriotitteB o( Litenluie, od " Tbe prcfp'egB of old ag' >i "'^^ 
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in a class of reading to which he had never been accns- 
tomed, a proftise supply of Jresh furniture for his mind. 
This felicity was tlie delightfulness of the old age of 
QoBTHE — literature, art, and science, formed his daily in- 
quiries; and this venerable genius, prompt to reeeive each 
novel impression, was a companion for the youthful, and 
a communicator of knowledge even for the moat canons. 
Even the steps of time are retraced, and we resume 
the possessions we seemed to have lost ; for in advanced 
life a return to onr early studies refreshes and renovates 
the spirits : we open the poets who made ns enthusiasts, 
and the philosophers who taught us to think, vrith a 
new source of feeling acquired by our own experience. 
Adah Smith confessed hia satisfaction at this pleasure to 
professor Dugald Stewart, while "h6waste-pOTUsing,with 
the enthusiasm of a student, the tragic poets of ancient 
Greece, and Sophocles andEuripideslayopenon his table." 

Et Sophocle a cent ma pcint mcore jtotigoae. 

Ttie calm philosophic Hume found that death only 
could interrupt the keen pleasure he was again receiv- 
ing from Lucian, inspiring at the moment a humorous 
self-dialogue with Charon. " Happily," said this phi- 
losopher, " on retiring from the world, I found my taste 
for reading retuifk, even with greater avidity." We 
iind OiBBON, after the close of his History, returning 
with an appetite as Tteen to "a full repaat on Homer and 
Aristophanes, and involving himself in the philosophic 
maze of the writings of Plato." Lord Woodhocselbb 
'found the recomposition of his "Lectures on History" 
so fascinating in the last period of his life, that Mr. 
Alison informa ns, "it rewarded him with that ;>eeu/tar. 
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ddight, which has been often observed in the later 
years of literary men ; the delight of returning again to 
the fltndiea of their youth, and of feeling under the 
BDowB of ^e the cheerful memoriee of their spring." 

Not without a. sense of exultation has the literary 
character felt this peculiar happiness, in the unbroken 
chun of his habits and his feelings. Hobbes exulted 
that he had outlived his enemies, and was still the same 
Hobbes; and to demonstrate the reahty of this existence, 
published, in the eighty-seventh year of hie age, his 
version of the Odyssey, and the following year, his Iliad. 
Of the happy results of literary habits in advanced life, 
the Count De Tressan, the elegant ahridger of the old 
French romances, in his "literary advice to his children," 
has drawn a most pleasing picture. With a taste for 
study, which he found rather inconvenient in the 
moveable existence of a man of the world, aad a military 
wanderer, he had, however, contrived to reserve an hour 
or'twoevery dayforlitcraiypursuita. Themenof science, 
with whom he had chiefly associated, appear to have 
turned his passion to observation and knowledge, rather 
than towards imagination and feeling ; the combination 
formed a wreath for his gray hairs. When Count de 
Tressan retired from a brilliant to an affectionate cu-cle, 
amidst his family, he pursued his literary tastes, with the 
vivacity of a young author inspired by the illusion of 
fame. At the age of seventy-five, with the imagination 
of a poet, he abridged, he translated, he recomposed bis 
old Chivalric Romances, and his reanimated fancy 
struck fire in the veins of the old man. Among the 
first designs of his retirement was a singular philoso- 
phical legacy for his children. It was a view of the 
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hietory and progresi of the hnman mind — of its princi- 
ples, its errors, and its advantages, as these were 
reflected in himself; in the dawnings of his taste, and 
the secret incUnations of his mind, which the men of 
genius of the age with whom he associated had deve- 
loped. Expatiating on their memory, he calls on hie 
children to witness the happiness of study, so evident 
in those pleasures which were soothing and adorning 
his old age. " Without knowledge, without literature," 
exclaims the venerable enthusiast, " in whatever rank. 
we are born, we can only resemble the vulgar." To 
the centenary Fontenelle the Count De Tressan was 
chiefly indebted for the happy life he derived from the 
cultivation of literature ; and when this man of a hun- 
dred years died, TttESSAN, liimself on the borders of 
the grave, would offer the last fruits of his mind in an 
ilo^e to his ancient master. It was the voice of t^e 
dying to the dead, a last moment of the love and 
sensibility of genius, which feeble life couH not 
extinguish. 

The genius of Cicero, inspired by the love of litera- 
ture, has thrown something delightful overthis latest sea- 
son of life, in his de Senectuie. To have written on old age, 
in old age, is to have obt^ed a triumph over Time.* 

When the literary character shall discover himself to 
be like a stranger in a new world, when all that he 
loved has not life, and all that Uvea has no love for old 
age : when his ear has ceased to listen, and nature has 
locked up the man within himself, he may still expire 
amidst his busied thoughts. Such aged votaries, like 
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the old bees, have been fonnd dying in their honey- 
Gomba. Let tbem preserve but the flame alive on the 
altar, and at the last moments they may be found in 
the act of sacrifice ! The venerable Bede, the instructor 
of bis generation and the historian for bo many succes- 
fove ones, expired in the act of dictating. Such was 
the fate of Petrarch, who, not long before hb death, 
bad written to a Mend, " I read, I write, I think ; 
such is my life, and ray pleasures as they were in my 
youth." Petrarch was found lying on a folio in his 
library, from which volume he had been busied in 
making extracts for the biography of his countrymen. 
His domestics having often observed him studying in 
that reclining posture for days together, it was long 
before they discovered that the poet *as no more. The 
fate of Leibnitz was mmilar : be was found dead 
with the Argenis of Barclay in his hand; he had been 
studying the style of that political romance as a model 
for his intended history of the House of Brunswick. 
The literary death of Barthelemt affords a remark- 
able proof of the force of uninterrupted habits of study. 
He had been slightly looking over the newspaper, when 
suddenly he called for a Horace, opened the volume, 
and found the passage, on which be paused for a 
moment ; and then, too feeble to speak, made a sign to 
bring him Dacier's ; but his hands were already cold, 
the Horace fell — and the classical and dying man of 
letters sunk into a fainting fit, from which he never 
recovered. Such too was the fate, perhaps now told 
for the first time, of the great Lord Clarendon. It 
was in the midst of composition that his pen suddenly 
dropped from his hand on the paper, be took it up 
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agtun, and again ii dropped : deprived of the sense 
of touch — his hand withont motitxi — the earl per- 
ceived himself stmck by palsy — and the life of the 
noble exile closed amidst thewannth of a literary work 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



UDirerwIttf of Geniui. — Limited DgtioD of gEDiu) evterliinrd by the 
aucieuta, — Oppoaiie faculties ut witli diminished tbico.— Men of 
genius flCcol onl; in a siuglo art. 

The ancients addicted themselves to one species of 
compoaition ; the tr^c poet appears not to have entered 
into the province of comedy, nor, as far aa tco know, 
were their historians writers of verse. Their artists 
worked on the same principle ; and from Pliny's account 
of the ancient sculptors, we may infer that with them 
the true ^ lory of genius consisted in carrying to per- 
fection a single species of their art. They did not 
exercise themselves indifferently on all subjects, but 
cultivated the favourite ones which they had chosen 
from the impulse of their own imagination. The hand 
which could copy nature in a human form, with the 
characteristics of the age and the sei, and the occupa- 
tions of life, refrained from attempting the colossal and 
ideal majesty of a divinity ; and when one of these 
sculptors, whose skill was pre-eminent in casting ani- 
mals, had exquisitely wrought the glowing coursers for 
a triumphal ear, he requested the lud of Praxiteles to 
place the driver in the chariot, that his work might not 
be disgraced by a human form of inferior beauty to his 
animals. Alluding to the devotion of an ancient 
sculptor to his labours, Madame de StaSl has finely 
said, " The history of his life was the history of his 
statue." 

z2 
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Such was the limited conception which the ancients 
formed of genius. They confined it to particular ob- 
jecte or departments in art. But there is a tendency 
among men of genius to aacribe an universality of power 
to a master-intellect. Dryden imagined that Virg^ 
could have written satire equally with Juvenal, and 
some have hardily defined genius as "apowerto accom- 
plish all that we undertake." But literary history will 
detect this fallacy, and the failures of so many eminent 
men are instructions from Nature which must not be 
lost on ns. 

No man of genius put forth more expansive pro- 
mises of universal power than Leibnitz. Science^ 
imagination, history, criticism, fertilised the richest of 
human soils ; yet Leibnitz with immense powers and 
perpetual knowledge, dissipated them in the multi- 
piicity of his pursuits. " The first of philosophers, " 
the late Professor Playfiur observed, " has left nothing 
in the immense tract of his intellect which can be dis- 
tinguished as a monument of his genius." As an uni- 
versalist, Voltaire remains unparalleled in ancient or 
in modem times. This voluminous idol of our neigh- 
bours stands without a rival in literature ; but an 
exception, even if this were one, cannot overturn a 
fundamental principle, for we draw our conclusions not 
from the fortune of one man of genius, but from the fate 
of many. The real claims of this great writer to inven- 
tion and originality are as moderate as his size and his 
variety are astonishing. The wonder of his ninety 
volumes is, that he singly consists of a number of men 
of the second order, making up one great man ; for 
unquestionably some could rival Voltaire in any single 
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proTince, bat no one but himself has possessed them all. 
Voltaire discovered a new art, that of creating a supple- 
ment to the genius which had preceded him ; and with- 
out Coraeille, Racine, and Arioato, it would be difficult 
to conjecture what sort of a poet Yoltaire could have 
been. He was master too of a secret in composition, 
which consisted in a new style and manner. His style 
promotes, but never interrupts thinking, while it ren- 
ders all subjects familiar to our comprehendon : liis 
manner consists in placing objects well known in new 
combinations ; he ploughed up the fallow lands, and 
renovated the worn-out exhausted soils. Swift defined . 
a good style, as " proper words in proper places." 
Voltaire's impulse was of a higher £igbt, " proper 
thoughts on proper subjects." Swift's idea was that of 
a grammarian. Voltaire's feeling was that of a philo- 
sopher. We are only considering this universal writer 
in hie literary character, which has fewer claims to the 
character of an inventor, than several who never attained 
to his celebrity. 

Are the original powers of genius then limited to a 
nngle art, and even to departments in that art ? May 
not men of genius plume themselves with the vain 
glory of universality ? Let us dare to call this a vain 
glory ; for he who stands the first in his class, does not 
really add to the distinctive character of bis genius, by 
a versatility which, however apparently suc(»ssful, is 
always subordinate to the great character on which his 
fame rests. It is only that character which bears the 
racinese of the soil ; it is only that impulse whose soli- 
tary force stamps the authentic work of genius. To 
execute equally well on a variety of subjects, may raise 
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a Buspicion of the natnre of the executive power. 
'Should it be mimetic, the ingenious writer maj' remun 
i absolutely destitute of every claim to genius. Du Clos 
1 has been refused the honours of genius by the French 
critics, because he mote equally well on a variety of 
subjects. 

I Itnow that this principle is contested by some of 
great name, who have themselves evinced a wonderful 
variety of powers. This penurious principle flatters 
not that egotism which great writers share in common 
with the heroes who have aimed at universal empire. 
Besides, this universality may answer many temporary 
purposes. These writers may however observe, that 
their contempiiraries are continually disputing on the 
merits of their versatile productions, and the most con- 
trary opinions are even formed by their admirera ; but 
their great individual character standing by itself, and 
resembling no other, is a positive exoellenoe. It is time 
only, who is influenced by no name, and will never, 
like contemporaries, mistake the true work of genius. 
/And if it be true that the primary qualities of the 
mind are so different in men of genius as to render 
/them more apt for one elass than for another, it vronld 
I seem, that whenever a pre-eminent faculty had shaped 
.' the mind, a faculty of the most contrary nature must 
■ act vrith a diminished force, and the other often with 
. an exclusive one. An impassioned and pathetic genius 
' has never become equally eminent ^ a comic genius. 
Richardson and Fielding could not have written each 
other's works. Gould Butler, who excelled in wit 
■^ and satire, like Milton have excelled in sentiment and 
imagination ? Some eminent men have shown remark- 
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aUe fatluree in their attempts to cultiTate opposite 
depurtmenta in their own punniits. The tragedies and 
the comedies of Drtdbh equally prove that he was not 
Uest with a dramatic genius. Cibbeb, a spirited comic 
writer, was noted Tor the most degrading f^ures in 
tragedy ; while Row^, sueoessful in the softer tones of 
the tragic muse, proved as luckless a candidate t<xt the 
fimilea of the comic, as the pathetic Otway. La 
Fontaine, turivalled humorist as a fabulist, found his 
opera hissed, and his romance utterly tedious. The 
true genius of Sterne was of a descriptive and pathetic 
cast, and his humour and ribaldry were a perpetual 
violation of his natural bent. Alpieri's great tragic 
powers ceold not strike out into comedy or wit. 
ScARRON declared he intended to write a tn^dy. The 
experiment was not made, but with his strong cast of 
mind and habitual associations, we probably have lost a 
new sort of " Roman comiqne." Cicero failed in poetry, 
Adsison in oratory, Voltaire in comedy, and John- 
son in tragedy. The Anacreontic poet remains only 
Anacreontic in his epic. With the fine arts the same 
occurrence has happened. It has been observed in 
punting, that the school eminent for design was de- 
ficient in colouring ; while those who with Titian's 
warmth could make the blood circulate in the fieeh, 
could never rival ihe expression and anatomy of even 
the middling artists of the Roman school. 

Even among those rare and gifted minds which have 
startled us by the versatility of their powers, whence 
do they derive the high oharaoter of their genius? 
Their durable claims are substantiated by what is in- 
herent in themselves— what is individual — and not by 



that flexibility which may include ao much which othetB 
can equal. We rate them by their positive originality, 
not by their variety of powers. When we think of 
YouNO, it is only of his " Night Thoughts," not of bis 
tragedies, nor his poems, nor even of his satires, which 
others have rivalled or excelled. Of Akensidb the 
solitary work of geniua is his great poem ; his nume- 
rous odea are not of a higher order than those of other 
ode- writers. Had Pope only composed odes and trage- 
dies, the great philosophical poet, master of human life 
and of perfect verse, had not left an undying name. 
Teniebs, unrivalled in the walk of his genius, degraded 
history by the meanness of hia conceptions. Such 
I instances abound, and demonstrate an important truth 
I in the history of genius, that we cannot, however we 
/ may incline, enlarge the natural extent of our genius, 
any more than we can " add a cubit to our stature." 
I We may force it into variations, but in multiplying 
mediocrity, or in doing what others can do, we add 
nothing to genius. 

So true is it that men of genius appear only to excel 
in a single art, or even in a ungle department of art, 
that it is usual with men of taste to resort to a parti- 
cular artist for a particular object. Would you orna- 
ment your house by interior decorations, to whom 
would you apply if you sought the perfection of art, 
but to different atiUu, of very distinct characters in 
their invention and their execution ? For your Arab- 
esques you would call in the artist whose delicacy of 
touch and playMness of ideas, are not to be expected 
from the grandeur of the historical painter, or the 
sweetness of the Payiagitte. Is it not evident that men 
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of geniua excd only in one department of their art, and 
that whatever they do with the utraost origiaal perfec- 
tion, cannot be equally done by another man of genius? 
He whoee undeviattng genins guards itself in its own 
true sphere, has the greatest chance of encountering no 
rival. He is a Dante, a Milton, a Michael Angelo, a 
Raphael : his hand will not labonr on what the Italians 
call paitkeiot ; and he remains not unimitated, but 
inimitable. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lilefitnre »n mvenue to glory. — An intellectual nobility not'eiiiineriei!, 
-^Local ugociatioDB wiLh the memory of th» maa t^geoiuB. 

LrTERATURE is an avenue to gloty, ever open for 
those ingenioui men who are deprived of honours or of 
wealth. Like that illustriouB Roman who owed nothing 
to his ancestors, tidetur ex le natui^ these seem self- 
bom J and in the baptism of fame, they have ^ven 
themseWee their name. Bniyere has finely said of men 
of genins, " These men have neither ancestors nor poste- 
rity ; they alone compose their whole race." > 

But Aeemsidb, we have seen, blashed when his 
lameness ^minded him of the fall of one of bis father's 
cleavers ; Pbiob, the son of a vintner, could not endure 
to be reminded, though by bis favourite Horace, that 
" the cask retains its flavour ; " Mke Voitohe, another 
descendant of a marehand du vin, whose heart sickened 
over that which exhilarates nil other hearts, whenever 
hia opinion of its quality was maliciously consulted. 
All these instances too evidently prove that genius is 
subject to the most vulgar infirmities. 

But some have thought more courageously. The 
amiable Rollin was the son uf a cutler, but the historian 
of nations never felt bin dignity compromised by his 
birth. Even late in life, he ingeniously alluded to his 
first occupation, for we find an epigram of his in send- 
ing a knife for a new-year's gift, " informing his friend, 
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that, should this present appear to come rather from 
Vulcan than from Minerva, it ehould not surprise, for," 
adds the epigrammatist, " it was from the cavern of the 
Ofclops, I began to direct my footsteps towards 
Paroassns." The great political ne^tiator, Cardinal 
D'OssAT, was elevated by his genius from an orphan 
state of indigence, and was alike destitute of ancestry, 
of titles, even of parents. On the day of his creation, 
when others of noble extraction assumed new titles from 
the eeignorial names of their ancient houses, he was at 
a loss to fix on one. Having asked the pope, whether 
he should choose that of hb bishopric, his Holiness re- 
qnested him to preserve his plain family name, which 
he had rendered famous hy his own genius. The sons 
of a sword-maker, a potter, and a tax-gatherer, were 
the greatest of the orators, the most majestic of the 
poets, and the most graceful of the satirists of antiquity ; 
Demosthenes, Virgil, and Horace. The eloquent Mas- 
sillon, the brilliant Flechier, Rousseau and Diderot ; 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Franklin, arose amidst the 
most humble avocations. 

Vespanan raised a statue to the historian Josefhus, 
though a Je^ ; and the Athenians one to ^sop, though 
a slave. Even among great military republics the road , 
to public honour was open, not alone to heroes and 
patridans, but to that solitary genius which derives from 
itself all which it gives to the public, and nothing from 
its birth or the public situation it occupies. 

It is the prerogative of genius to elevate obscure 
men to the higher class of society. If the influence of 
wealth in the present day have created a new aristocracy 
of its own, where they already begin to be jealons of 
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their ranks, we may assert that geniua creates a sort of 
intellectual nobility, which is now conferred by pnblic 
feeling ; as heretofore the surnames of " the African," 
and of " Coriolanns," won by valour, associated with 
the names of the conqueror of Africa, and the van- 
quisher of Corioli. Were men of genius as such, to 
have armorial bearings, they might consist, not of 
imaginary things, of griffins and chimeras, but of deeds 
performed and of public works in existence. When 
DoNDi rweed the great astronomical clock at the Uni- 
versity of Padua which was long the admiration of 
Europe, it gave a name and nobility to its maker and 
all his descendants. There still lives a Marquis Dondi 
dal' Horologio. Sir Hcoh Middleton, in memory 
of hia vast enterprise, changed his former arms to 
bear three piles, to perpetuate the interesting cu'- 
cnmstance, that by these instruments he had strength- 
ened the works he had invented, when his geniua poured 
forth the waters through our metropoUs, thereby dis- 
tinguishing it from all others in the world. Should not 
Evelyn have inserted an oak-tree in his bearings ? for 
his "Sylva" occasioned the plantation of "many mil- 
lions of timber-trees," and the present navy of Great 
Britain haa been constructed with the oaks which the 
genius of Evelyn planted. There was an eminent 
Italian muudan, who had a piece of music inscribed 
on his tomb ; and I have heard of a Dutch mathema- 
tician, who had a calculation for his epitaph. 

We who were reproached for a coldness in our 
national character, have caught the inspiration and en- 
thnsiasm for the works and the celebrity of genius ; the 
symptoms indeed were long dnbious. Bbtnouw wished 
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to havo one of his own pictures, " Contemplation in 
the figure of an Angel," carried at hie fuueral ; a 
custom not uQusual with foreign painters ; but it was 
not deemed prudent to comply with this last wish of the 
great artist, fi\)m the fears entertained as to the manner 
in which a London populace might have received such 
a novelty. This shows that the profound feeling of art 
is still confined within a circle among us, of which, 
hereafter, the circumference perpetually enlarging, may 
embrace even the whole people. If the public have 
borrowed the names of some lords to dignify a " Sand- 
wich" and a "Spencer," we may be allowed to raiee 
into titles of literary nobility those distinctions which 
the public voice has attached to some authors ; M»ekylut 
Potter, Atlienian Stuart, axAAnacreon Moore. Butler, 
in his own day, was more generally known by the sin- 
gle and singular name of Hvdihra», than by his own. 

This intellectual nobility is not chimerical. Such 
titles must be found indeed, in the years which are to v 
come ; yet the prelude of their fame distinguishes tbese 
men from the crowd. Whenever the rightful possessor 
appears, will not the eyes of all spectators be fiied on 
him ? I allude to scenes which I have witnessed. Will ' ^ 
not even literary honours superadd a nobility' to nobility ; . 
and makeaname instantly recognised which might other- \ -i 
wise be hidden under its rank, and remain unknown by! '^. 
its title ? Our illustrious list of literary noblemen is far 
more glorious than the satirical " Catalogue of Noble 
Authors," drawn up by a polished and heartless cynic, 
who has pointed his brilliant shafts at all who were 
chivalrous in spirit, or related to the family of genius. 
One may presume on the existence of this intellectual 
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nobUity, from the extraordinaiy circumataaue Uut the 
great hftve actually felt a jealouBj of the literary rank. 
But no rivalry can exist in the eolitary honour conferred 
on an author. It is not an honour derived &om birth 
nor creation, but from public opinion, and inseparable 
&om his name, as an essential quality ; for the diamond 
will sparkle and the rose will be fragrant, otherwiae it 
is no diamond or rose. The great may well conde- 
scend to be humble to genius, since genius pays its 
homage in becoming proud of that humility. Cardinal 
Richelieu was mortified at the celebrity of the unbend- 
ing CoBNETLLB ; BO Were several noblemen at Por&'s 
indifference to their rank ; and Maoliabbcbi, the book 
prodigy of hia age, whom every literary stranger visited 
at Florence, assured Lord Raley that the Duke of 
Tuscany had become jealoua of the attention he was 
receiving from foreigners, as they usually went to visit 
Maoliabbchi before the grand duke. 

A confession by M0NTE.S41TIETT states, with open can- 
dour, a fact in his life which confirms this jealousy of 
the great with the literary character, " On my entering 
into life I was spoken of as a man of talents, and peo- 
ple of condition gave me a favouiahle reception; bnt 
■ when the success of my Persian Letters proved perhaps 
that I wad not unworthy of my reputation, and the 
public began to esteem me, tny reeep'ion viith ths great 
vxu dUcowraging, and 1 experienced innum^ahle mcrli- 
ieationt" Montesquieu subjoins a reflection sufficiently 
humiliating for the mere nobleman: "The great, in- 
wardly wounded with the glory of a celebrated name, 
seek to humble it. In general he only can patiently 
endure the fame of others, who deserves fame himself.' 
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This sort of jealousy unquestionably prevailed in the 
lata Lord Orpobd, a wit, a man of the world, and a 
man of rank ; but while he conudered literature as a 
mere amusement, he was mortified at not obtaining 
literary celebrity ; be felt his authorial, always beneath 
his personal character. It fell to my lot to develop his 
real feelings respecting himself and the literary men of 
his »ge.* 

Who was the dignified character. Lord Chesterfield 
or Samnel Johnson, when the great author, proud of his 
protracted and vast labour, rejected his lordship's tardy 
and trivial patronage ? "I value myself," aaya Swift, 
" upon making the ministry desire to be acquainted 
with Farnbll, and not Pamell with the ministry." 
PiRON would not suffer the literary character to be 
lowered in hia presence. Entering the apartment of a 
nobleman, who was conducting another peer to the 
stiur's-bead, the latter stopped to make way for Piron : 
" Pass on, my lord," said the noble roaster ; ^ pass, he 
is only a poet." Piron replied, " Since our qualities 
are declared, I shall take my rank," and placed himself 
before the lord. Nor is this pride, the true source of 
elevated character, refused to the great artist as well as 
the great author. Michael Anoelo, invited by Julius 
IL to the court of Rome, found that intrigue had in- 

' CiJaniities of Anlhore, toI. i. I printed, in 1812, eitrwta from 
Walpole's corresjmiidencB with Cole. Some bave considered that 
tbera ms a eeveritf of delin«adon in mj chusoter of Horace WslpoU. 
T was the Jirsl* in m^ impartial view of his literarT chancier, to pro- 
clum to the world what it hu now fully eanctioned, that " His most 
pleaaiDg, if not his great talent. Is; in lellef-arUing ,' here he was 
without a riTil. His cormpondence abounded with litentnre, criti- 
cism, and wit of the most ori|inal aod brilliant conipoeilion." This 
WM publiibod several yeare befora the recent collection of his letters. 



dispoBed his Holiness towards him, and more than once 
the great artist was suffered to linger in attendance in 
the ante-chamber. One day the indignant man of ge- 
nius exclaimed, " Tell his Holiness, if he want me, be 
must look for me elsewhere." He flew hack to his 
beloved Florence, to proceed with that celebrated car- 
toon which afterwards became a favourite study with 
all artists. Thrice tbe pope wrote for hia return, and 
at length menaced the little state of Tuscany with war, 
if Michael Angelo prolonged his absence. He returned. 
The sublime artist knelt at the feet of the Father of the 
Church, turning aside his troubled countenance in m- 
lence. An intermeddling bishop offered himself as a 
mediator, apologising for our artist by observing, that 
" Of this pi'oud humour are these painters made ! " 
Julius turned to this pitiable mediator, and, as Vasari 
tells, used a switch on this occasion, observing, " You 
speak injuriously of him, while I am silent. It is you 
who are ignorant." Raising Michael Angelo, Julius II. 
embraced the man of genius. 

" I can make lords of you every day, but I cannot 
create a Titian," said the Emperor Charles Y. to his 
courtiers, who had become jealous of the hours and the 
half-hours which the monarch stole from them that ho 
might converse with the man of genius at his work. 
There is an elevated intercourse between povrer and 
genius; and if they are deficient in reciprocal esteem, 
neither are great. The intellectual nobility seems to 
have been asserted by De Harlay, a great French states- 
man ; for when the academy was once not received 
with royal honours, he complained to tbe French mo- 
narch, observing, that when "a man of letters was 
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presented to FraaciB I. for the first time, the king 
always advanced three atepa from the throne to receive 
him." It is something more than an ingenious thought, 
when Fontenelle, in his iloge on Leibnitz, alluding to 
the death of Queen Anne, adds of her successor, that 
" The Elector of Hanover united under his dominion 
an electorate, the three kingdoms of Great Britain, and 
Leibnitz and Newton." 

If ever the voice of individuals can recompense a life 
of literary labour, it is in speaking a foreign accent. 
Thie sounds like the distant plaudit of posterity. The 
distance of space between the literary character and the 
inquirer, in some respects represents the distance of 
time which separates the author from the next age. 
Fontenelle was never more gratified than when a 
Swede, arriving at the gates of Paris, inquired of the 
custom-house officers where Fontenelle resided, and ex- 
pressed his indignation that not one of them had ever 
beard of his name. Hobbes expresses his proud delight 
that bis portrait was sought after by foreigners, and 
that the iGreat Duke of Tuscany made the philosopher 
- the object of his first inquiries. Camden was not in- 
sensible to the visits of Oerman noblemen, who were 
desirous of seeing the British Pliny; and Pocock, 
while he received no ud from patronage at home for 
his Oriental studies, never relaxed in those unrequited 
labours, animated by the learned foreigners, who hast- 
ened to see and oonverse with this prodigy of eastern 
learning. 

Yes ! to the very presence of the man of genius wiU 
the world spontaneously pay their tribute of respect, of 
admiration, or of love. Many a pilgrimage has he lived 
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to receive, and many a crowd has followed hia foot- 
steps ! There are daj'S in the life of genius which repay 
its Bufferings. DEMosiHENEe confessed he was pleased 
when even 3 fishvoman of Athens pointed him out. 
CoBNEiLLE had his particular seat in the theatre, and 
the audience would rise to salute him when he entered. 
At the presence of Raynal in the House of Commons, 
the speaker was requested to suspend the debate till 
that illustrious foreigner, who had written on the En- 
glish parliament, was accommodated with, a seat. 
Spinosa, vhen he giuned an humble livelihood by grind- 
ing optical glasses, at an obscure viDi^e in Holland, 
was visited by the first general in Europe, who for the 
sake of this philosophical conference, suspended the 
march of the army. 

In all i^ea and in all countries has this feeling been 
created. It is neither a temporary ebullition, nor an 
individual honour. It comes out of the heart of man. 
It is the passion of great souls. In Spain, whatever 
was most beautiful in its kind was described by the 
Dame of the great Spanish bard ; every thing excellent 
was called a Lope. Italy would furnish a volume of 
the public honours decreed to literary men ; nor is that 
spirit extinct, though the national character has f^en 
by the chance of fortune. Metastasio and Tirabob- 
CHi received what had been accorded to Petrarch and 
to PooGio. Germany, patriotic to its literary characters, 
is the land of the enthusiasm of geuius. On the bor- 
ders of the Linnet, in the public walk of Zurich, the 
monument of Gesneb, erected by the votes of his fel- 
low-citizens, attests their sensibility; and a solema 
funeral honoured the remains of Klopstock, led by 
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tht) senate of Hamburgh, with fiftj' thousand votaries, 
so penetrated by one universal sentiment, that this 
multitude preserved a mournful silence, and the inter- 
ference of the police ceased to be necessary through the 
city at the solemn burial of the man of genius. Has 
even HoUand proved insensible ? The statue of Erab- 
Mcs, in Rotterdam, still animates her young students, 
and offers a noble example to her neighbours of the 
influence even of the eight of the statue of a man of 
genius. Travellers never fail to mention Erasmus 
when Basle occupies their recollections; so that, as 
Bayle observes, " He has rendered the place of his 
death as celebrated as that of bis birth." In France, 
since Francis I. created genius, and Louis XIY. pro- 
tected it, the impulse has been communicated to the 
French people. There the statues of their illustrious 
men spread inspiration on the spots which living they 
would have haunted ;— in their theatres the great dra- 
matists ; in their Institute their illustrious authors ; in 
their public edifices congenial men of genius*. This is 
worthy of the country which privileged the family of 
La Fontaine to be for ever exempt from taxes, and 
decreed that " the productions of the mind were not 
seizable," when the creditors of Csebillon would have 
attached the produce of his tragedies. 

These distinctive honours accorded to genius, were in 
unison with their decree respecting the will of Bayle. 
It was the subject of a lawsuit between the heir of the 

• Wi cannot bury the feme of our English worthies— that exieU 
betoH UB, independent uf ourseWea ; but we bury the itlHuence of theii 
iaepiriag preacnce in those immoTtAl memonala of genius easy to be 
read by iU men — their stHtues and their busts, cooaigning them ta 
■pots Htdom T)ul«d, and often too obKure tu be liewed. 
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will and the inheritor by blood. The latter contested that 
this great literary character, being a fugitive for religion, 
and dying in a proBcribed country, was divested by law 
of the power to dispose of his property, and that onr 
author, when resident in Holland, in a civil senae was 
dead. In the parliament of Toulouse the judge decided 
that learned men are free in all countries ; that he who 
had sought in a foreign land an asylum from his love of 
letters, was no fugitive ; that it was unworthy of France 
to treat as a stranger a bod in whom she gloried, and he 
protested against the notion of a civil death to such a 
man as Baylb, whose name was living thronghout Eu- 
rope. This judical decision in France was in unison 
with that of the senate of Rotterdam, who declared of 
the emigrant Bavle, that " Such a man should not he 
considered as a foreigner." 

Even the most common objects are consecrated when 
associated with the memory of the man of genins. 
We still seek for bis tomb on the spot where it has 
vanished. The enthusiasts of genius still wander on 
the hills of Pausilippo, and muse on Yirgil to retrace 
bis landscape. There is a grove at Magdalen College 
which retains the name of Addison's walk, where still 
the student will linger ; and there is a cave at Macao, 
which is still visited by the Portuguese from a national 
feeling, for Gamoenb there passed many days in com- 
posing his Lusiad. When Petrarch was passing hy 
his native town, he was received with the hononis of 
his fame; but when the beads nf the tuwn conducted 
Petrarch to the house where the poet was born, and 
informed him that the proprietor had often wished to 
make alterations, but that the towns-people had risen 
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to insist that the house which v/m consecrated hj the 
birth of Petrarch should be preserved unchanged ; this 
was a triumph more a£fecting to Petrarch than his coro- 
nation at Rome*. 

In the village of Certaldo is still shown the house of 
Boccaccio ; and on a turret are seen the arms of the 
Medici, which they had sculptured there, with an in- 
scription alluding to a small honse and a name which 
filled the world ; and in Ferrara, the small house which 
Abiosto built was purchased, to be preserved, by the 
municipality, and there they still show the poet's study ; 
and under his bust a simple hut affecting tribute to 
genius records, that " Ludovico Ariosto in this apart- 
ment wrote." Two hundred and eighty yesaa after the 
death of the divine poet, it was purchased and restored 
by the podesta, with the money of the commune, that 
**the public veneration may be mtuntuned." "Fo- 
reigners," says Anthony Wood of Milton, " have, out 
of pure devotion, gone to Bread-street to see the house 
and chamber where he was ^om ;" and at Paris the 
house which Toltaire inhabited, and at Femey his 
study, are both preserved inviolate. In the study of 
HoNTESQDiED at La Brede, near Bordeaux, the pro- 
prietor has preserved all the furniture, without altering 
an3'thing, that the apartment where this great man 
meditated on his immortal work should want for nothing 
to assist the reveries of the spectator ; and on the side 

* On thii pus^ I find B Rmarkable miuiUBcript note by Lord 
BjTon. 

" It would have pBJned me mart that ' the pToprielor ' ahould bave 
* oftcu ' wished to make alteradana, thau it could give pleaAuro tlkat 
the Teat of Areiio niae against hia right {for right he had) ; the de- 
precialiDn of the loveel of miuikipd b moic painful thin the applause 
of tbe bigbeat a pleneing ; the ating of a scorpion ia more ia lartun 
"' "■ " ' to of wiything couU be in raptuip.' 
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nf the chimney is etill seen a place which while writing 
he was accustomed to rab h'w feet agftinst, as they 
rested on it In a keep or dungeon of this fendal eha- 
leau, the local association suggest^ to the philosopher 
his chapter on "The Liberty of the Citizen." It is 
the second chapter of the twelfth book, of which the 
close IS remarkable. 

Let us regret that the little villa of Pope, and the 
poetic Leasowes of Sbenstone, have fallen the victims 
of property as much as if destroyed by the barbarous 
hand which cut down the consecrated tree of Shak- 
speare. The very apartment of a man of genius, the 
chair be studied in, the table he wrote on, are con- 
templated with curiosity ; the spot is full of local ini' 
pressions. And all this happens from an unsatisfied 
desire to see and hear him whom we never can see nor 
hear ; yet in a moment of illusion, if we listen to a 
traditional conversation, if we can revive one of his 
feelings, if we can catch but a dim image, we reproduce 
this man of genius before ua, on whose features we so 
often dwell. Even the n^ of the military spirit has 
taught itself to respect the abode of genius ; and Ctesar 
and Sylla, who never spared the blood of their ovm 
Rome, alike felt their spirit rebuked, and alike saved 
the literary dty of Athens. Antiquity has preserved 
a heanttful incident of this nature, in the noble reply 
of the artist Protogehbs. When the city of Rhodes 
was taken by Dpmetrius, the man of genius was dis- 
covered in his garden, tranquilly finishing a picture. 
" How is it that you do not participate in the general 
alarm ! " asked the conqueror. " Demetrius, you war 
against the Rhodians, but not against the fine arts," 
replied the man of genius, Demetrius had already 
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shown thia by his conduct, for he forbade firing that 
part of the city where the artjet resided. 

The house of the man of genius has been spared 
amidst contending empires, from the days of Pindar to 
those of Buffon ; " the Historian of Nature's " chateau 
was preserved from this elevated feeling by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, as our Marlborovqh had performed 
the same glorious office in guarding the hallowed asylum 
of Fenelon. In the grandeur of Milton's verse we 
perceive the feeling he associated with this literary 
honour — 

" The gteot Emtthiin conqueror hid epsre 
The huuH of Pindnnw when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ." 

And the ineanest things, the very household stuff, 
associated with the memory of the man of genius, 
become the objects of our affections. At a festival 
in honour of Thomson the poet, the chair in which 
he composed part of his Seasons was produced, and 
appears to have communicated some of the raptures 
to which he was liable who had sat in that chair, 
Rabelais, amongst hia drollest inventions, could not 
have imagined that his old cloak would have been 
preserved in the university of Montpelier for future 
doctors to wear on the day they took their degree ; 
nor could Shaesfeare have supposed, with all his 
fancy, that the mulberry-tree which he planted would 
have been multiplied into relics. But in such in- 
stances the feeling is right, with a wrong direction ; 
and while the populace are exhausting their emotions 
on an old tree, an old chair, and an old cloak, they are 
paying that involuntary tribute to genius which forms 
its pride, wd wiU generate the race, 

, e.oogic 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

lDflueu» of Aulhan od maelj, and of HKHtr an Authon. — Nitiout 
uete» B wurce of literary prejudicM—- True Genius always tlie avpa 
of it> nation.— Matter.niilere preserve tlie dijtinct national charuler. 
Genius the organ of the Blate of the a^.— Causes of its auppreuion 
in a people. — Often inrent^d, but neglected.— The natural grada- 

— The public mind is now Ihe crealion of the public writer Poli- 
ticians affect to denj thii principle. — Authon stand between the 

iludy. — The; cres-ie an epoch in hiitorj, — Influence of popular 

Authori.— The immorlsUty of thouglit The Fmnily of Geniut 

itiuslnted by tlieir genealogy. 

Literary fame, which ia the sole preserver of all 
other fame, participates little, and remotely, in the 
Femuneration utidthe honours of profeesioual characters. 
All other professions press more immediately on the 
wants and attentions of men, than the occupations of 
LiTEBAKY Characters, who from their habits are 
secluded ; producing their usefulness often at a late 
period of life, and not always valued by their own 
generation. 

It is not the commercial character of a nation which 
inspires veneration in mankind, nor will ite military 
power engage the affections of its neighbours. So late 
as in 1700, the Italian Oemelli told all Europe that he 
could find nothing among us but our leritinfft to distin- 
guish uB from a people of barbarians. It was long cod- 
sidered that our genius partook of the density and 
Tariableness of our climate, and that we were incapaci> 
l_.ooglc 
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tated even by situation from the enjoyments of those 
beautiful arts which had not yet travelled to us, — as if 
Nature herself had designed to disjoin us from mure 
polished nations and brighter skies. 

At length we have triumphed! Our philosophers, 
our poets, and our historians, are printed at foreign 
presses. This ia a perpetnal victory, and establishes 
the ascendancy of our genius, as much at lea§t as the 
commerce and the prowess of England. This singular 
revolution in the history of the human mind, and by its 
reaction, this singular revolution in human, affairs, was 
effected by a glorious succession of authors, who have 
enabled our nation to arbitrate among the nations of 
Europe, and to possess ourselves of their involuntary 
esteem by discoveries in science, by principles in phi- 
losophy, by truths in history, and even by the graces 
of fiction ; and there is not a man of genius among 
foreigners who stands unconnected with our intellectual 
sovereignty. Even had our country displayed more 
limited resources than its awful powers have opened, 
and had the sphere of its dominion been slosed by its 
island boundaries, if the same luuional literary eharaeter 
had predominated, we shoatd have stood on the same 
eminence among our continental rivals. The small 
cities of Athens and of Florence will perpetually attest 
the influence of the literary character over other nations. 
The one received the tribute of the mistress of the uni- 
verse, when the Romans sent their youth to be educated 
at the Grecian city, while the other, at the revival of 
tetters, beheld every polished European crowding to its 
little court. 

In closing this imperfect work by attempting to 
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ascertaiD the real influence of authors on society, it 'will 
be necesBary to notice some curiuua facts in the history 
of genius. 

The distinct literary tastes of diSerent nations, and 
the repugnance they mutually betray for the master- 
writers of each other, ia an important circnmstance to 
the philosophical observer. These national tastes origi- 
nate in modes of fueling, in customs, in idioms, and all 
IS associations prevalent among every people. 
e reciprocal influence of manners on taste, and of taste 
n manners, of goveminent and religion, on the litera- 
I ture of a people, and of their literature on the national 
I character, with other congenial objects of inquiry, still 
require a more ample investigation. Whoever attempts 
to reduce this diversity, and these strong contrasts of 
national tastes, to one common standard, by forcing such 
dissimilar objects into comparative parallels, or by try- 
ing them by conventional principles and arbitrary regu- 
lations, will often condemn what in truth his mind is 
inadequate to comprehend, and the experience of his 
associations to combine. 

These attempts have been the fertile source in litera- 
ture of what may be called national prejudices. The 
French nation insists that the northerns are defective in 
taste — the taste, they tell us, which is established at 
. Paris, and which existed at Athens : the Gothic imagi- 
nation of the north spurns at the timid copiers of the 
Latin classics, and interminable disputes prevail in their 
literature, as in their architecture and their painting. 
Philosophy discovers a fact of which taste seems little v 
conscious; it is, that genius varies with the soil, and ) 
produces a nationality of taste. The feelings of man- 
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kind indeed have the same common Bource, hat they 
must come to as through the medium and by the modi- 
fications of society. Love ia an univeraal passion, but 
the poetry of love ia different nations is peculiar to each ; , 
for every great poet belongs to his country. Petrarch, yf 
Lope de Vega, Racine, Shakespeare, and Sadi, wonld 
each express this universal passion by the moat specific 
differences ; and the style that would be condemned as 
unnatural by one people, might be habitual with another. 
Tlie concetti of the Italian, the figurative style of the 
Persian, the swelling grandeur of the Spaniard, the 
classical correctness of the French, are all modifications 
of genius, relatively tnie to each particular writer. On 
national tastes critics are but wrestlers : the Spaniard 
will still prefer bis Lope de Vega to the French Kacine, 
or the English his Shakspeare, as the Italian his Tasso 
and his Petrarch. Hence all national writers are studied 
with enthusiasm by their own people, and their very 
peculiarities, offenuve to others, with the natives con- 
stitute their excellences. Nor does this perpetual con- 
test about the great vmters of other nations ^lely arise 
from an association of patriotic glory, but really because 
these great native writers have most strongly excited 
the sympathies and conformed to the habitual tastes of 
their own people. -.*- 

Hence then we deduce that true genius ia the organ of 
its nation. The creative faculty is itself created ; for it 
is the nation which first imparts an impulse to the 
character of genius. Such ia tlie real source of those 
distinct tastes which we perceive in all great national 
authors. Every ]it«rary work, to ensure its success, 
must adapt itself to the sympathies and the under- 
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standinga of the people it addresses. Hence those oppo- 
site characteristics which are usually ascribed to the 
ID aster- writers themselves, originate with the country, 
and not with the writer. Lope de Veqa and Calderon 
in their dramas, and Certakibs, who has left his 
name as the epithet of a peculiar grave humour, were 
Spaniards before they were men of genius. Corneillk, 
Racine, and Rabelais, are entirely of an opposite cha- 
racter to the Spaniards, having adapted their genius to 
their own declamatory and vivacious countrymea. Pe- 
trarch and Tasso display a fancifulness in depii.-ting 
the passions, as Boccaccio narrates his &cetiona stories, 
qnite distinct from the inventions and style of northern 
writers. Shakspeare is placed at a wider interval 
&om all of them thanthey are from each other, and is 
as perfectly insular in his genius, as bis own countrymen 
were in their customs, and their modes of thinking and 
feeling. 

Thus the master-writers of every people preserve the 
distinct national character in their works ; and hence 
that extraordinary enthusiasm with which every people 
read their own favourite authors ; but in which others 
cannot participate, and for which, with all their national 
prejudices, they often recriminate on each other with 
false, and even ludicrous criticism. 

/ But genius is not only the oi^n of its nation ; it is 
' also that of the state of the times, and a great work 
usually originates in the age. Certain events must pre- 
cede the roan of genius, who often becomes only the 
vehicle of public feeling. Machiatel has been re- ' 
proached for propagating a political system subvemve \ 
of all human honour and happiness ; but was it Ma- 
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cbiavel who formed his ^e, or the ^e which created 1 
Uachiavel ? Living among the petty principalities ofl 
Italy, where strati^em and assaseination were the prac- 
tices of those wretched courts, what did that calumniated 
genias luore than lift the Teil front a cabinet of banditti ; 
Hachiatel alarmed the world hy exposing a system 
snhTer§ive of all human virtue and happiness, and 
whether he meant it or not, certainly led the way to 
political ireedom. On the same principle we may learn 
that Boccaccio would not have written so many in- 
decent tales, had not the scandalous lives of the monks 
eng^ed pubUc attention. This we may now regret ; 
but the court of Rome felt the concealed satire, and that 
luxorious and numeroi» class in society never recovered 
from the chastisement.' 

Montaigne has been censured for his universal scep- 
ticism, and for the unsettled notions he threw out on hia 
motley page, which has been attrihuted to his incapacity 
of forming decisive opinions. "Que s^ais-je ?" was his 
motto. The same accusation may reach the gentle 
EitASM0a, who alike offended the old catholics and the 
new reformers. The real source of their vacillalions we 
may discover in the age itself. It was one of contro- 
versy and of civil wars, when the minds of men were 
thrown into perpetual agitation, and opinions, like the 
victories of the parties, were every day changing sides. 

Even in its advancement beyond the intelUgence of 
its own age, genius is but progressive. In nature all is 
continuous; she makes no starts and leaps. Genius is 
said to sou, but we should rather say that genius 
climbs. Did the great Yebulam, or BAWLEias, or Dr. 
More, emancipate themselves from all the dreams of 
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their age, from the occult agency of witchcraft, the 
astral influence, and the ghost and demon creed ? 

Before a particular man of genius can appear, certain 
events must arise to prepare the age for him. X great 
commercial nation, in the maturity of time, opened all 
the ^8oarce§ of wealth to the contemplation of Asah 
Smith. That extensive system of what is called poli- 
tical economy, could not have been produced at any 
other time ; for before this period the materials of this 
work had bat an imperfect esistence, and the advances 
which this sort of science had made were only partial 
and preparatory. If the principle of Adam Smith's 
great work seems to confouud the happiness of a nation 
with its wealth, we can scarcely reproach the man of 
genius, who we shall find is always reflecting back the 
feelings of his own nation, even in his most original 
speculations. 

' In works of pure imagination we trace the same 
march of the human intellect; and we discover in those 
inventions, which appear sealed by their originality, 
bow much has been derived from the age and the people 
in which they were produced. Every work of genius 
is tinctured by the feelings, and often originates in the 
events of the times. The Inferno of Dante was caught 
from the popular superstitions of the age, and had been 
preceded by the gross visions which the monks had 
forged, usually for their own purposes. " La Citta 
dolente," and " la perduta gente," were familiar to the 
imaginations of the people, by the monkish visions, and 
it seems even fay ocular illusions of Hell, exhibited b 
mysteries, with its gulfs of flame, and its mountains of 
ice, and the shrieks of the condemned. To prodac« the 
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" Infemo" only required the giant step of genius, in 
the sombre, the awful, and the fierce Dahtb. When 
the age of chivaky flourished, all breathed of love and 
Gourteey ; the greAit man was the great lover, and the 
great author the romancer. It was from his own age 
that Milton derived his greatest blemish, — the intrO' 
duction of school-divinity into poetry. In a polemical 
age the poet, as well as the sovereign, reflected the 
reigning tastes. 

There are accidents to which genius is- liable, and by 
which it is frequently suppressed in a people. The 
establishment of the Inquisition in Spain at one stroke 
annihilated all the genius of the country. Cervantes 
said that the Inquisition had spoilt many of his most 
delightful inventions ; and unquestionably it silenced 
the wit and invention of a nation whose proverbs attest 
they possessed them even to luxuriance. All the conti- 
nental nations have boasted great native piunters and 
architects, while these arts were long truly foreign to 
us. Theoretical critics, at a loss to account for this 
angularity, accused not only our climate, but even our 
diet, as the occult causes of our unfitness to cultivate 
them. Yet Sfontesquieu and Winkelman might have 
observed, that the air of fens and marshes had not 
deprived the gross feeders of Holland and Flanders of 
admirable artists. We have been outrageously calum- 
niated. So far from any national incapacity, or obtuse 
feelings attaching to ourselves in respect to these arts, 
the noblest efforts had long been made, not only by 
individuals, but by the magnificence of Henry VIII., 
who invited to his court Riiphael and Titian, but unfor- 
tunately only obtained Holbein. A later sovereign. 
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Charles the First, not only possessed galleries of pictures, 
and was the greatest purchaser iu Europe, for he raised 
Uieir value, but he likewise possessed the taste and the 
science of the connoisseur. Something, indeed, had 
occurred to our national genius which had thrown it 
into a atupifying state, from which it is yet hardly 
aroused. Could those foreign philosophers have ascended 
to moral causes, instead of vapouring forth fanciful no- 
tions, they migjit have struck at the true cause of the 
deficiency in our national genius. The jealousy of puri- 
tanic fanaticism had persecuted these arts from the first 
rise of the Reformation in this country. It had not 
only banished them from our churches and altar-pieces, 
but the fury of the people, and the " wisdom" of par- 
liament, had alike combined to mutilate and even efiace 
what little remained of piunting and sculpture among 
us. Even within our own times this deadly hostihty 
to art was not eitinct ; for when a proposal was made 
gratuitously to decorate our places of worship by a 
series of religious pictures, and English artietB, in pure 
devotion to Art, zealous to refute the continental calum- 
niators, asked only for walls to cover, George the Third 
highly approved of the plan. The design was put aside, 
as some bad a notion that the cultivation of the fine 
arts in our naked churches was a return to Catholicism. 
Had this glorious plan been realised, the golden age of 
English art might have arisen. Every artist would 
have invented a subject most congenial to his powers. 
Reynolds would have emulated Raphael in tlie Vii^n 
and Child in the manger. West had fixed on Christ 
raising the young man from the dead, Barry had pro- 
foundly meditated on the Jews rejecting Jesus. Thns 
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did an age of genius perish before its birth ! It was on 
the occasion of this frustrated project that BARar, in 
the rage of disappointment, immortaliBed himself by a 
gratuitous labour of seven years on the walla of the 
Society of Arts, for which, it is said, the French govern- 
ment under Buonaparte offered ten thousand pounds. 

Thus also it has happened, that we have poaseaaed 
among ourselves great architects, although opportunitiea 
for displaying their genius have been, rare. This the 
&te and furtunti of two Englishmen attest. Without 
the fire of London, we might not have shown the world 
one of the greatest arohitects, in ^r Chribtopheb 
When ; had not a St. Paul's been required by the 
nation, he would have found no opportunity of display- 
ing the magnificence of his genius, which even then was 
mutilated, aa the original model bears witness to the 
world. That great occasion served this noble architect 
to multiply hia powers in other public edifices : and it 
is here worth remarking, that had not Charles II. been 
seized by apoplexy, the royal residence which was begun 
at Winchester on a plan of Sir Christopher Wren's, by 
its magnificence would have raised a Versailles for 
England. t 

"The fate of Inioo Jones is aa remarkable as that of 
Wren. Whitehall afforded a proof to foreigners, that 
among a.'people which, before that edifice appeared, 
ivas reproached for their total deficiency of feeling for 
the puE^ classical style of architecture, the true taste 
could DQvertheless exist. This celebrated piece of archi~ 
tecture»-liowever, is but a fri^ment of a grander compo- 
sition, by which, had not the civil wars intervened, the 
fame of Britain would have balanced the glory of Greece, 
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or Italy, or France, and would have shown that our 
conntry is more deficient in marble than ia genius. 
Thus the fire of London produces a St. Paul's, and the 
civil wars suppress a Whitehall. Such circumstances 
in the history of art amon|r nations have not always 
been developed by those theorists who have calumniated 
the artists of England. 

In the history of genius it is remarkable, that its 
work is often invented, and lies neglected. A close 
observer of this age pointed out to me, that the military 
genius of that great French captain who so long 
appeared to have conquered Europe, was derived from 
his applying the new principles of war discovered by 
FoLARD and Odibert. The genius of Folard observed, 
that among the changes of military discipline in the 
practice of war among European nations since the 
introduction of gunpowder, one of the ancient methods 
of the Romans had been improperly n^lected, and in 
his Commentaries on Polybins, Folard revived this 
forgotten mode of warfare. Goibert, in his great 
, work " Histoire de la Milice Fran9aise," or rather the 
History of the Art of War, adopted Folard's system of 
charging by columns, and breaking the centre of the 
enemy, which seems to be the famous plan of our Rodney 
and Nelson in their maritime battles. But this favourite 
plan became the ridicule of the military ; and the bold- 
ness of his pen, with the high confidence of the author, 
only excited adversaries to mortify his pretensions, 
and to treat him as a dreamer. From this perpetual 
opposition to his plans, »nd the neglect he incurred, 
OniBERT died of "vexation of spirit;" and the last 
words on the death-bed of this man of genius were. 
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" One day they will know me ! " Folabd aod Gdibert 
created a Beonaparte, who studied them on the field 
of battle; and he who would trace the military genias 
who so long held in suspense the fate of the world, may 
discover all that he perTonned in the neglected inventions 
of preceding genius. 

Hence also we may deduce the natural gradations of 
genius. Many men of genius must arise before a parti- 
cular man of genius can appear. Before Homer there 
were other epic poets ; a catalogue of their names and 
their works has come down to us. Corneille could 
not have been tlie chief dramatist of France, had not 
the founders of the French drama preceded him, and 
PopB could not have preceded Dryden. It was in the 
nature of things that a OiOTTO and a Cimabue should 
have preceded a Sapuael and a Micuael Anoelo. 

Even the writings of such extravagant geniuses as 
BiHJNO and Cardak, gave indications of the progress 
of the human mind ; and had Ramus not shaken the 
authority of the Organon of Aristotle, we might not 
have had the Nonum Organon of Bacon, Men slide 
into their degree in the scale of genins, often hy the 
exercise of a single quality which their predecessors did 
not possess, or by conrpleting what at first was left 
imperfect. Truth is a single point in knowledge, as 
beauty is in art ; ages revolve till a Newto."J and i 
Locke accomplish what an Aristotle and a Descartes \ 
began. The old theory of animal spirits, observes j 
Professor Dugald Stewart, waa applied by Descartes 
to explain the mental phenomena, which led Newton ■ 
into that train of thinking which served as the ground- 
work of Hartley's theory of vibrations. The learning 
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of one man makes others learned, and the influence of 
geniuB is in nothing mure remarkable than in its eSects 
on its brothers. Selden's treatise on the Syrian and Ara- 
bian Deities enabled Milton to comprise in one hundred 
and thirty beautiful lines, the two lai^e and learned 
syntagma which Selden had composed on that abstract 
snbject. Lelakd, the father of British antiquities, 
impelled Stowe to work on hia "Survey of London;" 
and Stowe's "London" inspired Camden's stupendous 
" Britannia." Herodotus produced Tbucydides, and 
Thucydides |Xenophon. With us Hume, Robektson, 
and Gibbon rose almost simultaneously by mutual in- 
spiration. There exists a perpetual action and reaction 
in the history of the human mind. It has frequently 
been inquired why certain periods seem to have been . 
more favourable to a particular class of genius than 
another ; or in other words, why men of genius appear 
in clusters. We have theories respecting barren periods, 
which are only satisfactorily accounted for by moral 
causes. Genius generates enthusiasm and rivalry; bnt 
having reached the meridian of its class, we find that 
there can be no progress in the limited perfection of 
human nature. All excellence in ait, if it cannot 
advance, must decline. 

Important discoveries are often obtained by accident; 
but the single work of a man of genius, which has at 
length changed the character of a people, and even of 
an age, is slowly matured in meditation. Even the 
mechanical inventions of genius must first become 
perfect in its own solitary abode .ere the world can 
possess them. Men of genius then produce their use- 
fulness in privacy ; but it may not be of immediate 
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application, and is often undervalued by their own 
generation. 

Tlie influence of autliora is so great, wliile tlie author 
himself is so inconsiderable, that to some the cause may 
not appear commensurate to its efiect. When Epicurus 
published his doctrines, men immediately began to 
express themselves with freedom on the established 
religion, and the dark and fearful superstitions of 
paganism, falling into neglect, mouldered away. If, 
then, before the art of multiplying the productions of 
the human mind existed, the doctrines of a philosopher 
in manuscript or by lecture, could diffuse themselves 
throughout a literary nation, it will baffle the algebraist 
of metaphysics to calculate the unknown quantities of 
the propagation of human thought. There are problems 
in metaphysics, as well as in mathematics, which can 
never be resolved. 

A small portion of mankind appears marked out by 
nature and by study for the purpose of cultivating their 
thoughts in peace, and of giving activity to their dis- 
coveries, by disclosing them to the people. " Could I," 
exclaims Montesciuieu, whose heart was beating with 
the feelings of a great author, " could I but afford new 
reasons to men to love their duties, their king, their 
country, their laws, that they might become more 
sensible of their happiness under every government they 
live, and in every station they occupy, I should deem 
myself the happiest of men!" Such was the pure aspi- 
ration of the great author who studied to preserve, by 
ameliorating the humane fabric of society. The same 
largeness of mind characterises all the eloquent friends 
of the human race. In an age of religious intolerance 
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it inspired the Preaident Dr Teou to inculcate, from 
sad experience and a juster yiew of hutnan nature, tlie 
impolicy as well aa the inhumanity of religions perse- 
cutions, in that dedication to Hemy IV, which Lord 
Mansfield declared he couiS never read without rapture, 
I '' I was not bom for myself alone, but for my country 
I and my friends!" exclaimed the genius which hallowed 
the Tirtuoua pages of his immortal history. 

Even our liberal yet dispassionate Locke restrained 
the freedom of his inquiries, and corrected the errors 
which the highest intellect may fall into, by marking 
out that impassable boundary which must probably 
for ever limit all human intelligence ; for the maxim 
which Locke constantly inculcates is, that "Beason 
must be the last judge and guide in everything." A 
final answer to those who propagate their opinions, 
whatever they may be, with a sectarian spirit, to force 
the understandings of other men to their own modes of 
belief, and their own variable opinions. Tliis alike in- 
cludes those who yield up nothing to the genius of their 
age to correct the imperfections of society, and those 
who, opposing all human experience, would annihilate 
what is most admirable in its institutions. 
/ The public mind is the creation of the Master- 
Writers ; an axiom as demonstrable as any in Euclid, 
and a principle as sure in its operation as any in 
mechanics. Bacon's infiuence over philosophy and 
Grotius's over the political state of society are still 
felt, and their principles practised far more than in their 
own ^e. These men of genius in their solitude, 
and with their views not always comprehended by their 
contemporaries, became themselves the founders of onr 
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science and our legislation. When Locke and MoN- 
TBEQDiEii appeared, the old systems of govemmeDt 'were 
reviewed; the principle of toleration was developed; 
and the revolutions of opinion were discovered. 

A. noble thought of Vitruvius, who of all the authors 
of antiquity seems to have been most deeply imbued 
with the feelings of the literary character, has often 
struck ine by the grandeur and the truth of its concep- 
tion. " The sentiments of excellent writers," he says, 
" although their persons be for ever absent, exist in 
future ages; and in councils and debates are of greater 
authority than those of the persons who are present." 

But politidans affect to disbelieve that abstract 
principles possess any considerable influence on the 
conduct of the subject. They tell ns, that " in times 
of tranquillity they are not vrantcd, and in tinies of 
confusion they are never heard:" this is the philosophy 
of men who do not choose that philMophy should disturb 
tbeir £re-side ! But it is iu leisure, when they are not 
wanted, that the speculative part of mankind create 
them, and when they are wanted, they are already 
prepared for the active multitude, who come like a 
phalanx, pressing each other with a unity of feeling, 
and an integrity of force, Paley would not close his 
eyes on what was passing before him; for he has 
observed, that during the convulsions at Geneva, the 
political theory of Rousseau was prevalent in their 
contests ; while in the political disputes of our country, 
tlie ideas of civil authority displayed in the works of 
Locke, recurred in every form. The character of a 
great author can never be considered as subordinate in 
society; nor do politicians secretly think so at the 
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moment they are proctaiming it to the world, for on 
the contraiy, they consider the worst actions of men as 
of far less consequence than the propagation of their 
opinions. Politiciaus have exposed their disguised 
terrors. Books, as well as their authors, have been 
tried and condemned. Cromwell was alarmed when he 
saw the Oceana of Hareinoton, and dreaded the effects 
of that volume more than the plots of the royalists ; 
while Charles II. trembled at an author only in his 
manuscript state, and in the height of terror, and to the 
honour of genius it was decreed, that " Scribere est 
agere." — " The book of Telemachus," says Madame de 
Stael, " was a courageous action." To insist with such 
ardour on tlie duties of a soveteign, and to paint with 
such truth a voluptuous reign, disgraced Feneton at 
the court of Louis XIY., but the virtuous author raised 
a statue for himself in all hearts. Massillon's Petit 
Car^me was another of these animated recalls of loaa 
to the sympathies of his nature, which proves the influ- 
ence of an author ; for during the contests of Louis XV. 
with the parliaments, large editions of this book were 
repeatedly printed, and circulated through the kingdom. 
In such moments it is that a people find and know the 
value of a great author, whose work is the mighty 
organ which conveys their voice to their governors. 

But if the influence of benevolent authors over society 
is great, it must not be forgotten that the abuse of 
this influence is terrific. Authors preside at a tribunal 
in Europe, which is independent of all the powers of 
the earth, — the tribunal of Opinion ! But since, as 
Sophocles has long declared, " Opinion is stronger than 
Truth," it is unquestionable, that the falsest and the 
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most depraved notions are, as long as theae opininnB, 
maintain their force, accepted as immutable trutbs;. 
and the miitakea of one man become the crimes of a 
whole people. 

Authors Btand between the governors and the governed, 
and form the single organ of both. Those who govern 
a nation cannot at the same time enlighten the people, 
for the executive power is not empirical ; and the 
governed cannot think, for they have no continuity of 
leisure. The great systems of thought, and the great 
discoveries in moral and political philosophy, have come . 
from the solitude of contemplative men, seldom occupied 
in public alfairs or in private employments. The com- 
mercial world owes to two retired philosophers, Locke 
and Smith, those principles which dignify trade into a 
liberal pursuit, and connect it with the happiness and 
the glory of a people. A work in France, under the title 
of " L' Ami des Hommes," by the Marquis of Mihabeau, 
first spread there a general passion for agricultural 
pursuits ; and although the national ardour carried all 
to excessin the reverie8ofthe"Econoniistc3," yet marshes 
were drained and waste lands inclosed. The Emiiius 
of RoussEAD, whatever may be its errors and extrava- 
gancies, operated a complete revolution in modem 
Europe, by communicating a bolder spirit to education, 
and improving the physical force and character of man. 
An Italian marquis, whose birth and habits seemed httle 
favourable to study, operated a moral revolution in the 

administration of the laws. Beccaria dared to plead 
in favour of humanity against the prejudices of many 
centuries, in his small volume on " Crimes and Punish- 
ments," and at length abolished torture ; while the 
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French advocates drew their principles from that book, 
rather than from their national code, and our Blackstone 
quoted it with admiration ! Locke and Voltaibe 
having written on "Toleration," have long made us 
tolerant. In all such cases, the authors were themselves 
entirely unconnected with their subjects, except as 
speculative writers. 

Such are the authors who become universal in public 
opinion ; and it then happens that the wort itself meets 
with the singular fate, which that great genius Smeaton 
said happened to his stupendous Pharos: " the novelty 
having yearly worn off, and the greatest real praise of 
theedificebeingthat nothing has happened to it, nothing 
has occurred to keep the talk of it alive." The funda- 
mental principles of such works, after having long 
entered into our earliest instruction, become unquestion- 
able as self-evident propositions ; yet, no one perhaps 
at this day, can rightly conceive the great merits of 
T.iOcke's Treatises on " Education," and on " Toleration,'' 
or the philosophical spirit of Montesquieu, and works 
of this high order, which first diffused a tone of thinking 
over Europe. The principles have become so incorpo- 
rated with our judgment, and so interwoven with onr 
feelings, that we can hardly now imagine the fervour 
they excited at the time, or the magnanimity of their 
authors in the decision of their opinions. Every first 
great monument of genius raises a new standard to our 
knowledge, from which the human mind takes its 
impulse and measures its advancement. The march of 
human thought, through ages, might be indicat«d by 
every great work, as it is progressively succeeded by 
others. It stands like the golden milliary column in 
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the midst of Romo, from which all others reckoned their 
di9ta,iices. 

But a acene of less grandeur, yet more beautiiiil, is 
the view of the solitary author himself in his own study 
— so deeply occupied, that whatever passes before him 
never reaches liis observation, while working more than 
twelve honrs every day, he still murmurs as the hour 
strikes; the volume still lies open, the page still impor- 
tunes — " And whence all this business?" He has made 
a discovery for us! that never has there been anything 
important in the active world, but what is reflected in 
the literary — hooks contain everything, even the false- 
hoods and the crimes which have been only projected 
by men ! This solitary man of genius is arranging the 
materials of instruction and curiosity from every country, 
and every age ; he is striking out, in the concussion of 
new light, a new order of ifleas for his own times ; he 
possesses secrets which men hide from their contempo- 
raries, truths they dared not utter, facts they dared not 
discover. View him in the stillness of meditation, his 
eager spirit busied over a copious page, and his eye 
sparkling with gladness. He has concluded what his 
countrymen will hereafter cherish as the legacy of 
genius — you see him now changed ; and the restlessness 
of his soul is thrown into his very gestures — could you 
listen to the vaticinator! But the nest age only will quote 
his predictions. If he be the truly great author, he will 
be best comprehended by posterity, for the result of ten 
years of solitary meditation has often required a whole 
century to be understood and to be adopted. The ideas of 
Bishop Berkeley, in his " Theory of Vision," were 
condemned as a philosophical romance, and now form 
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an essential part of every treatise of optics ; and " the 
History of Oracles," by Fontenelle, says La Harpe, 
which in his youth was censured for its impiety, the 
centenarian lived to see regarded as a proof of hia respect 
for religion. 

"But what influence can this solitary man, this author 
of genius, have on his nation, when he has none in the 
very street in which he Uvea? and it may be suspected 
as little in hia own house ; whose inmates are hourly 
practising on the infantine simplicity which marks his 
character, and that frequent abstraction from what is 
passing under his own eyes?" 

This solitary man of genius is stamping his own 
character on the minds of his own people. Take one 
instance, from others far more splendid, in the contrast 
presented by Franklin and Sir William Jones. The 
parsimonious habits, the money-getting precepts, the 
wary cunning, the little scruple about means, the fixed 
intent upon the end, of Dr. Franklin, imprinted them- 
selves on his Americans. Loftier feeUngs could not 
elevate a man of genius, who became the founder of a 
trading people, and who retained the early habits of a 
journeyman ; while the elegant tastes of Sir William 
Jones could inspire the servants of a commercial corpo- 
ration to open new and vast sources of knowledge. A 
mere company of merchants, influenced by the literary 
character, enlarges the stores of the im^nation, and 
provides fresh materials for the history of human 
nature. 

Franklin, with that calm good sense which is freed 
from the passion of imagination, haa himself declared 
this important truth relating to the literary character. 

I,. L.lKV^IC 
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" I have always thought that one man of tolerable 
abilities may work great changes and accomplish great 
affairs among mankind, if he first forms a good plan ; ■ 
and cutting off all amusements or other employments 
that would divert his attention, makes the execution of 
that same plan his sole study and business." Fontenelle 
was of the same opinion, for he remarks, that " a single 
great man is sufficient to accomplish a change in the 
taste of his age." The life of Oranville Sharp ia a 
striking illustration of the solitary force of individual 
character. 

It cannot be doubted tliat the great author, in the 
sohtude of his study, has often created an epoch in the 
annals of mankind. A single man of genius arose in a 
barbarous period in Italy, who gave birth not only to 
Italian, but to European literature. Poet, orator, phi- 
losopher, geographer, historian, and antiquary, Pe- 
trarch kindled a line of light through his native land, 
while a crowd of followers hailed their father-genius, 
who had stamped his character on the age. Descartes, 
it has been observed, accomplished a change in the 
taste of his age by the perspicacity and method, for 
which he was indebted to his mathematical researches ; 
and " models of metaphysical analysis and logical dis- 
cussions " in the works of Hume aod Smith have had 
the same influence in the writings of our own time. 

Even genius not of the same colossal size may aspire 
to add to the progressive mass of human improvement 
by its own single effort. When an author writes on a 
national subject, he awakens all the knowledge which 
slumbers in a nation, uid calls around him, as it were, 
every man of talents ; and though his own fame may 
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be eclipsed by his sncceasors, yet the emanation, the 
monung light, broke from bis solitary study. Our 
naturalist Ray, though no man was more modeet in hi> 
cltunis, delighted to tell a friend, that " Since the publi- 
cation of his catalogue of Cambridge planta, many were 
prompted to botanical studies, and to herbalise in their 
walks in the fields." Johnson has observed, that " An 
emulation of study was raised by Cheke and Smith, to 
which even the present age perhaps owes many advan- 
tages, without remembering or knowing its benefactors.'' 
RoLLiN is only a i;ompiler of history, and to the anti- 
quary he is nothing ! But races yet unborn will be 
enchanted by that excellent man, in whose works '' the 
heart speaks to the heart," and whom Montesquieu 
called " The Bee of France." The Bacons, the New- 
tons, and the Lbibmtzes were insulated by their own 
creative powers, and stood apart from the world, till 
the dispersers of knowledge became their interpreters to 
the people, opening a communication between two 
spots, which, though close to each other, were long 
separated— the ch)set and the world ! The Addisons, 
the FoNTENELLEs, and the Feyjoos, the first popular 
authors in their nations, who taught England, France, 
and Spain, to become a reading people, while their fugi- 
tive page imbues with intellectual sweetness every 
uncultivated mind, like the perfumed mould taken up 
by the Persian swimmer. " It was but a piece of common 
earth, but so delicate was its fragrance, that he who 
found it, in astonishment asked whether it were musk 
or amber f ' I am nothing but earth ; but rosea were 
planted in my soil, and tWr odorous virtues have deli- 
ciouely penetxated through all my pores : I have retained 
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the infosion of Bweetneas, otherwise I had been lini » 
lump of earth!'" 

I have said that authors produce their uaefulness in 
priTacy, and that their good ia not of immediate appli- 
cation, and often unvalued by their own generation. 
On this occasion the name of Evelyn alwaya occurs to 
me. This author supplied the public with nearly thirty 
works, at a time when taste and curiosity were not yet 
domiciliated in our country; his patriotism warmed 
beyond tlie eightieth year of his age, and in his dying 
hand he held another legacy for his nation. Evelyn 
conveys a pleasing idea of his own works and their 
de^gn. He first taught his countrymen how to plant, 
then to buitd : and having taught tliem to be useful 
MJtfAoMi doori, he then attempted to divert and occupy 
them tciikin door», by his treatises on chalcography, 
painting, medals, libraries. It was during tlie days of 
destruction and devastation both of woods and buildings, 
the civil wars of Charles the First, that a solitary author 
vras projecting to make the nation delight in repairing 
their evil, by inspiring them with the love of agriculture 
and architecture. "Whether his enthusiasm was intro- 
ducing to ns a taste for medals and prints, or intent on 
purifying the city from smoke and nuisances, and 
sweetening it by plantations of native plants, after 
having enriched our orchards and our gardens, placed 
sutumer-icea on our tables, and varied even the salads of 
our country ; furnishing " a Gardener's Kalendar,'' 
which, as Cowley said, was to last as long "as months 
and years;" whether the philosopher of the Royal 
Society, or the lighter satirist of the toilette, or the fine 
moralist for active as well as contemplative life — in all 
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these changes of a Btndiou!) life, the better part of his 
history has not yet been told. While Britain retmns 
her awful situation among the nations of Europe, th( 
" Sylva" of Evelyn will endure with her triumphaitt 
oaka. In the third edition of that work the heart of 
the patriot expands at its result : he tells Charles II.' 
'* how many millions of timber trees, besides infinite 
others, have been propagated and planted at the tfisti- 
fftuion, and by the toh directum of th%» work." It was 
an author in his studious retreat, who casting a pro- 
phetic eye on the age we live in, secured the bte 
victories of our naval sovereignty. Inquire at the 
Admiralty how the fleets of Nelson have been con- 
structed, and they can tell you that it was with the 
oaks which the genius of Evelyn pUnted '. 

The same character existed in France, where Db 
Sbrres in 1>^99 composed a work on the cultivation of 
mulberry trees, in reference to the art of ruung silk- 
worms. Me taught his fellow-citizens to convert a leaf 
into silk, and silk to become the representative of gold. 
Oor author encountered the hostility of the prejudices 
of his times, even itora Sully, in giving hia country one 
of her staple commodities ; but I lately received a medal 
recently struck in honour of Db Sehres by the Agr( 
cultural Society of the Department of the Seine. "TO 
slowly commemorate the intellectual characters of o* 
own country, and our men of genius are still defraudet 
of the debt we are daily incurring of their posthumous 
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fame. Let monuments be raised, and let medals be 
struck ! They are ^arks of glory which might be 
mttered through the next age ! 
There is a singleneaa and unity in the pursuits of 
geniuB which is earned on through all agoe, and will for 
ever connect the nations of the earth. The ihhor- 
TAMTT OF Thouoht exists for Man ! The Teracity 
of Herodotds, after more than two thousand years, is 
now receiving a fresh confirmation. The single and 
precious idea of genius, however obscure, is eventually 
disclosed ; for original discoveries have often been the 
developments of former knowledge. The system of 
the circulation of the blood appears to have been ob- 
scuiiely conjectured by Sekvetds, who wanted expe- 
rimental facts to support his hypothesis; Vesalius 
had an imperfect perception of the right motion of the 
blood : CfiSALPiNUS admits a circulation without com- 
prehending its consequences; at length our Hartey, 
by patient meditation uid penetrating sagacity, removed 
the errors of his predecessors, and demonstrated the 
true system. Thus, too, Hartley expanded the hint 
of " the association of ideas" from Locke, and raised a 
system on what Locke had only used for an incidental 
Uustration. The beautiful theoty of vision by Berke- 
:EY, was taken up by him jast where Locke had 
ropped it ; and as Professor Dugald Stewart describes, 
oy following ont his principles to their remoter conse- 
quences, Berkeley brought out a doctrine which was 
as true as it seemed novel, Lydqate's " fell of Princes," 
says Mr. Campbell, " probably suggested to Lord Sack- 
viLLE the idea of his ' Mirror for Magistrates.' " Thu 
Mirror for Magistrates again gave hints to Spenser in 
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^ll^goiyi iuid may also " have possibly suggested to 
Shakbpeare the idea of his historical plays." When 
indeed we find that that great original, Hooarth, 
adopted the idea of his " Idle and Industrious Appren- 
tice," from the old comedy of " Eastward Hoe," we 
easily conceive that some of the moat original iuTentions 
of genius, whether the more profound ot the more 
agreeable, may thus be tracked in the snow of time. 

In the history of genius therefore there is no chrono- 
logy, for to its votaries every thing it has done is 
PREB£NT — the eariiest attempt stands connected with 
the most recent. This continuity of ideas characterises 
the human mind, and seems to yield an anticipation of 
its immortal nature. 

There is a consanguinity in the characters of men of 
genius, and a genealogy may be traced among their 
races. Men of genius in their difFerent classes, living 
at distinct periods, or in remote countries, seem to 
reappear nnder another name ; and in this manner there 
exists in the literary character an eternal transmigration. 
In the great march of the human intellect the same 
individual spirit seems still occupying the same place, 
and is still carrying on, with the same powers, hb great 
work through a line of centuries. It was on this 
principle that one great poet has recently hailed his 
brother as " The Ariosto of the North," and Ariostd 
as " The Scott of the South," And can we deny the 
real existence of the genealogy of genius? Coperni- 
cus, Oalileo, Kepler, and Newton ! ti)is is a single line 
of descent ! 

Aristotle, Hobbes, and Locke, Descartes and 
Newton, approximate more than we imagine. The 
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same chain of intellect which Aristotle holds, through 
the intervals of time, is held by them ; and links will 
only be added by their successors. The naturalists, 
Pliny, Gesner, Aldrovasdtts, and Buppon, derive 
difTerences in their characters, from the spirit of the 
times ; but each only made an accession to the family 
estate, while he was the legitimate representative of the 
family of the naturalists. Akistophanes, Huliere, and 
FooTE, are brothers of the family of national wits ; the 
wit of Aristophanes was a part of the common property, 
and Moliere and Foote were Aristophanic. Plutarch, 
La Mothe le Vayer, and Bayle, alike busied in 
amassing the materials of human thought and human 
action, with the same vigorous and vagrant curiosity, 
must have had the same habits of life. If Plutarch 
were credulous. La Mothe le Vayer sceptical, and 
Bayle philosophical, all that can be said is, that though 
the heirs of the family may diflter in their dispositions, 
no one will arraign the integrity of the Uneal descent. 
Varbo did for the Romans wliat Padsanias had done 
for the Greeks, and Montpaucon for the French, and 
Camden for ourselves. 

My learned and reflecting friend, whose origin^ re- 
searches have enriched our national history, has this 
observation on the character of Wickliffe: — " To 
complete our idea of the importance of Wicklifie, it is 
only necessary to add, that as his writings made John 
Hiisa the reformer of Bohemia, so the writings of John 
Hubs led Martin Luther to he the reformer of Germany; 
so extensive and so incalculable are the consequences 
which sometimes follow from human actions."* Our 

• Turner's History of Kiigland, vol. ii. p. 432. 
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hintoriaa has accompanied this bygiving the very feelinge 
of Luther in early life on his first perusal of the works 
of John Hnss : we see the spark of creation caught at 
the moment : a striking influence of the generation of 
character! TbuB a father-spirit has many sons ; and 
several of the great revolutions in the history of man 
have been carried on by that secret creation of minds 
visibly operating nn human affairs. In the history of 
the human mind, he talces an imperfect view, who is 
confined to contemporary knowledge, as well as he who 
stops short with the Ancients. Those who do not carry 
researches through the genealogical lines of genius, 
mutilate their minds. 

Such, then, is the influence of Authors ! — those 
"great lights of the world," by whom the torch of 
genius has been successively seized and perpetually 
transferred fiT>m hand to hand, in the fleeting scene. 
Descartes delivers it to Newton, Bacon to Liocee ; 
and the continuity of human aff^rs, through the rapid 
generations of man, is maintained ^m age to age ! 
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